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PREFACE 


The taking of a census is not done by the Superintendent of the Operations 
but by a large number of census officers of all grades from Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner to Enumerator, In all parts of the country generous service has been 
given throughout the work by census officers of all kinds who are too numerous 
to be mentioned by name. The errors of slip-copying were due to the exigencies 
of the time, and deputy commissi oners throughout the province gave their best 
assistance to pul them right. As in the previous census the Agents of the Burma 
Railways and of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company spared no pains to make a 
success of the enumeration on their railway and steam-boats. On many 
occasions Mr. Morgan Webb, C.I.E., who superintended the census of 1911, 
gave me his valuable advice and guidance in difficulties. Mating Ba Sein joined 
the office as head clerk in August 1920 when the man originally lent from the 
Revenue Secretary's office proved too inexperienced, ‘I am deeply grateful to 
Mating Ba Sein for his assiduous and careful work whether on tour with me when 
preparing for the enumeration or afterwards in the office; to him I offer the high 
praise that he maintained the standard of excellency he had established by his 
previous work in No. a Settlement Party He was rewarded by the Local 
Government by an appointment as Deputy My06k, and after that stayed on fo# 
four months at the cost of a possible delay of his further advancement, to assist 
the Accountant-General’s Office in getting its census accounts put straight. 
Mr. L. F. Taylor, t.E.S. r the Deputy Superintendent, was appointed specially to 
attend to the work on languages and races and has supplied Appendix B of this 
report; but with the assistance of Maung Lai, he undertook also the compilation 
of all the first fifteen tables except III and XII. He left the office before this 
report was begun. Maung Lat acted as Assistant Superintendent. He held a 
similar post under the tide of Deputy Superintendent tit Mr. Morgan Webb’s 
census of 1911 ; and it was on account of the high praise which was given him 
by Mr. Morgan Webb, whom I consulted about the selection of an officer for 
this post, that I asked for his deputation to census again, Maung Lat fully 
justified the selection and deserves the same high praise again. He took a share 
in the work for all tables from VII onwards and under my guidance carried out 
the whole of the work for the occupational tables XVI I to XX and for the tables 
of the Special Industrial Census as well as Imperial Table XU. 

The actual writing of this report was begun on the 25th January 19 2 3 an d is • 
being completed to-day on the 10th May, exactly three and a half months later, 
so that it has occupied just the same length of time as that of my predecessor. 
Like him l have at the same time been occupied with the completion of the 
tabulation} but I have not attempted to do at the same time any work for the 
Administrative Volume of this report in which notes on the conduct of the opera¬ 
tions are recorded for the benefit of my successor of 1931. I had however 
practically no time to think about the figures before I began to write the report, 
and I had still to discover what I could about them. As the relationship between 
the age-distribution and the variation of the population has not previously been 


tv 


PREFACE 


discussed in Burmi, and ! had for reference and example no accounts of such a 
discussion els:where, I spent much lime in the search for a valid substitute fora 
standard age-distribution and had to work out and study many more age- 
distributions and curves than are shown in ihe report* Consequently the task has 
been more than enough ; I have had no time to polish periods and revise the 
style and arrangement, and I must ask pardon for repetitions and defective 
arrangement. The lack of pictorial representation of the statistics by human 
figures of different sizes or by geometrical patterns or similar devices is due 
partly to the need for economy but chiefly to the conception of this volume as a 
guide to students of the Tables rather than a complete account of the population* 
The usual conception of the census reports makes the Tables form an appendix 
to the Report; in this case the Report is only a supplement to the Tables, 
I hope the consequent dryness of the Report will receive compensation in the 
publication by others of interesting studies of the tables in which the errore which 
must have been made in writing this Report so hurriedly will be put right 


Rangoon, the i oth M*y 1923. 


S. G. GRANTHAM, 
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REPORT 


DK THE 

CENSUS OF BURMA, 1921 


INTRODUCTION. 

Part I.—The Census Operations, 

I. Scope of the Census.—The sixth census of Burma indicated a total 
population of 13,21 *,192 and was taken between the 15th November 1920 and 
the iSth March 1921. In the greater part of the province it was taken 
synchronously on the night of the latter date, and thus came almost exactly ten 
years after the fifth census for which the date of the synchronous portion was the 
toth March 1911. Of the whole province the only parts entirely excluded from 
the census were the following, all of which were either unadministered or specially 
remote:— 

(t) All Putao District except the eight Hkamii Long Shan States and 
Fort Hertz. 

(a) Unad ministered territory associated with the Upper C hind win District. 

(3) Unadministered territory associated with ihe Hill District of Arakan, 

but n#t yet assigned to any administrative division; bounded on 
the east by the Haka Subdivision of the Chin Hills District, on 
the North and West by the Lushai Hills and on South by the Hill 
District of Arakan, 

(4) The uncontrolled portion of the Wa States, 

These areas are shown in solid black in the central map marked " 19:1 “ on 
the next page j and by a comparison of that map with the map on its right, 
showing the administrative conditions in 1931, it is seen that the census of 1921 
thus covered the whole administered area of the province in some manner or 
other, except in the Putao District to which administration was extended only in 
1914; but in the Somra Tract of the Upper C hind win District, and in East 
Mangltln of the Northern Shin States (both of which areas were omitted from 
the census of tgil), only an estimate was made. The census extended into 
unadministered territory in the northern part of the Fak6kkg Hill Tracts, where 
also, as in 1911, only an estimate was made. In all these three areas the basis 
of the estimate was an enumeration of villages, houses and persons of each sex 
in sample areas, and no other particulars besides these were sought. In all other 
parts the enumeration, whether synchronous on the s Sth March or non-synchro- 
nous during the preceding four months, included a complete record for every 
person in the full schedule of 16 columns which was the standard for all-India 
and is described in the next article. 

On the next two pages will be found two statements of all the areas in the 
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changes in the method. Of the total population the portion estimated and not 
actually enumerated was thus 3 per tnjlle, while 86* per mille were enumerated 
syncluonoEJsly and 135 rion-synchronously. 

Broadly the synchronous area was the same as in 1911 while the non- 
synchronous area included all the remainder of the census area of 1911 except 
the un ad ministered portion of the PahSkku Hill Tracts and also took into actual 
enumeration for the first time a population of nearly S8,ooo. The additions to 
the synchronous area since 1911 consisted only of' the Coco Islands which are 
■t group of small islands over a hundred miles from the coast of Burma and close 
to the Andamans, the Tagundaing circle in the Kva-in township of the Amherst 
district, and 39 villages in the Myitkyina district which in 1911 was the most 
northerly district o( the province. The Coco islands with a population of only 46 
were merely overlooked in previous censuses . the Tjguntlaing circle and the 
villages of Myitkyina, with populations of (4,588 and 3,483 respectively, were 
enumerated n on-synchro ncusly in 191 j. As in 191 1 the synchronous area 
included the Mflng Mil Shan State which is now one of the Federated Shan Slates 
excluding however the K ousting ai d Ngadaung hill-tracts and the sub-state of 
M6ng Leng which are associated with that state but were enumerated non- 
sync nronousiy. 

The non-synchronous area consisted chiefly of the Federated Shan States 
■except the synchronous portion of Mdng MiU, the Karenni states the Chin 
area (principally the Chin Hills district, the PakGkku HU! Tracts and the Hill 
District of Arakan) the Kachin areas in the non hern districts of the province 
and some sparsely populated areas with pour communications in the Amherst 
Favoy and Merguj districts of the extreme south, in addition two areas in the 
Akvab Dratnct, described for this purpose as the Buthidaung and Ponnagyun 
Hills, were enumerated non-synci ronously although they had been treated synchro* 
nously in the census of ion ; the conditions in these areas forbid accuracy in a 
synchronous census but offer no insuperable difficulty if the non-synchronous 
method is used. Of the total population o[ 1,78 i,8S* enumerated non-synchro- 
nously 1,377,331 belonged to ihe Federated Shan States and 63,850 to the Karenni 
states : while about 50,000 were in areas administered on the normal basis of the 
Burma \ illage Act, and the remainder tabout 290,000) were in areas in which 

t , l J?', re J vas Sf>me s P eC!al kind ofadministration, generally that of Chin or Kachin 
Hill Tracts. 


2. The Enumeration-Schedule,— The schedule which was used through¬ 
out the whole area of enumeration, whether synchronous or non-synebronous had 
sixteen columns oi which the headings were as follows' 
i. House No, 

а. Serial No. of Person. 

3, Name, 

4, Religion, 

5, Male or Female, 

б, Married, Unmarried or Widowed. 

7. Age. 

8. Race or Tribe, 

Principal occupation or means of subsistence of workers. 

Subsidiary occupation or means of subsistence of workers 

Krth-SSSkT* liie 0CCUpatim ° f lhe w ° rker br "f'om supported. 

Language ordinarily used in the home. 

Literate or illiterate. 

Whether literate in English. 

Insane, totally blind, leper or deaf-mute, 

The above heading of column 8 differed from the corresponding heading of 
1911 by oin.tl.ng a! m-nt.cn offtssfc in the English version anS in the- Bu™ e se 
versmn. The heading o. column 13 differed from that of ,9,, bv the jddT.lcn 
of the words in thi home ; but the Ins.rue.ions for filling the fcol’vnn n-ere the 
same. In the case of column 15 the heading of .911 «a.‘practically „ 

that of , 9 c, in the Burmese form, but in thf English fom t “ 

er does not knew English. Column 16 of ion asked for a , r€ y ntuws 

had been **/««/« from birth and so differed from chat of t 9 ai wh«h r«ufred 

Sl^etmeitaTof’s.i" “ »' **•« --TE* 
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3, Character of Census, —The distinction between synchronous and non- 
synchronous enumeration is not merely a matter of the method of preparing an 
enumeration-record . it extends also to the contents of that record and. for some 
areas at least, affects the numbers recorded. Demographers use the terms de 
facia and dt jure to describe two kinds of censuses. The ideal de faeio census of 
any area would relate to a Stated particular moment of time and would count all the 
persons who at that moment were within each subdivision of the area for which 
separate tabulation of the resulting figures was requited. Such a census of a small 
room would ordinarily be a simple affair; but when the census must cover even a 
town, and stilt more when it must extend to a province of nearly a quarter million 
of square miles, there are difficulties. Even the definition of J ' a particular moment " 
introduces difficulties,—and that without referring to the theory of relativity—the 
range of longitude alone is enough. Actually therefore the term dt facto cemui in 
practice means a counting of the persons in each area tabulated who were present 
there at approximately the same hour of the clocks of each locality, generally mid¬ 
night, on a prescribed date, A de jure census proceeds on quite different lines, 
and counts throughout the whole area of the census the population more or less 
permanently associated with each tabulated subdivision of that area. The counting 
on such lines need not be completed within an hour or two ; in the United States 
of America for instance, only a dt jure census is taken and the process of enumera¬ 
tion lasts six weeks. A de jure census will generally give numbers different from 
those of a 4 it facte census of the same area, simply because there is a difference 
between the groups of persons enumerated. 

In Burma, as in other puts of India, the census of normal ar^a» was synchron¬ 
ous and aimed at being depute. Even the precision of enumerating the population 
at a fixed hour in every locality could non however be attempted ; only the enumera¬ 
tion o| persons present in each unit of area at some time during a prescribed night 
could be undertaken, with some conventions to prevent omissions or double 
countings of people moving from the charge of one enumerator to that of another 
during the process. For the greater part of the population this gave a de facto 
enumeration, because the enumeration was generally Completed in that part of ail 
waking hours in which there is least movement, namely the one or two hours just 
after dusk. But as will be stated more fully in the next article the records for some 
enumerators' charges had to include some people who were net de facto present 
but belonged to them only dt jure, while some others had to include persons who 
were associated with them neither de jure not de facto, and in many smalt details 
of the synchronous area the census of some persons was really taken non-synchro- 
nousty. " In the non-synchronous areas of Burma the census was essentially de 
jure. But, as is explained in Articles 5 and 6 a few parallel modifications in both 
the synchronous and the ron-synchrenous census had to be made to obtain 
results which could be combined in a single total. Thus the census was approxi¬ 
mately 1 it facto for the province as a whole and for the sub-divisions oE It for which 
separate statistics are given in the Imperial Census Tables, Within the synchro¬ 
nous area the census was approximately dt facto for the whole and for all large 
parts; but if small areas are taken the divergence from a truest facto census 
may be proportionately large in occasional instances. Within the non -synchronous 
area the census was nearly de jure in the records for villages and similar small 
areas, but approximately de facto for states and larger areas. 

4. Administrative Divisions.— For administrative purposes the ordinary 
portions of the province, to which synchronous enumeration was generally applied, 
are divided successively into districts, townships and village-tracts. In Map 3 on 
the second page of this Introduction the Northern and Southern Shan States are 
marked with vertical haching and Karenni immediately to the south of them 
with cross-haching; half-way down the western boundary of the province is a 
black patch of tinadmimstered territory, immediately to the south-east of which 
the PakOkku Hill Tracts are somewhat indistinctly shown. The other areas 
named on the map are the 39 districts of the province ; these vary in extent 
from 1,500 to 9,000 square miles, and even the latter limit is exceeded by some 
• jn the extreme north which include remote and vaguely defined uoadm mistered 
area5. For administrative purposes the districts are grouped into dithient, which 
are shown on the map as they exited at the date of the census * Each district 
is divided into a number of parts, usually four to seven in number, called 
townships which are thus extensive areas including towns but chiefly of a rural 
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character. The number of villages in a township varies with, the locality but is 
commonly two or three hundred. The term township in English records is never 
used in any other sense than a s the name of the area lit the occupation of a village- 
community, and It is the most usual name in those records for such an area ; its 
standard English meaning is thus similar to the meaning in Burma of village- 
tract. In America and in sonic colonies a township seems to consist of a town 
and its immediate environs as far as they an- under the same municipal adminis¬ 
tration. Thus the term tomnihip as used in Burma has a special meaning, which 
must be borne in mind when it is used in this report. The village-tract is in many 
senses the ultimate unit of administration. Some remarks upon its definition and 
nature will be found in Article 57 oi Chapter U of this report; for present purposes 
it is enough to note that the population of a village-tract is usually of roughly the 
same magnitude as that of a large village or of two or three small hamlets. 


5. Method of the Synchronous Enumeration.—The first step 
towards the synchronous enumeration was to make a list of the village-tracts in 
each township and to group them in Census Circles which again were grouped in 
Domains* For each census circle a Supervisor and for each domain a 
Controller* was selected by the township officer under the direction of the 
Deputy Comir issioner of the district, both supervisors aod controllers being 
government servants in all but exceptional eases. Recently the village-tract3 in 
most parts of the province have been grouped in circles for the purposes of local 
government by Circle Boards; but, as these groups had not yet been made at the 
time when the census was being organised, census circles were specially formed, 
each consisting as a rule of the area in which it; supervisor or controller had 
jurisdiction or duties in bis ordinary capacity. In some oases the domain co¬ 
incided with a township, iand the township officer then became its controller: 
townships winch would be too large for one controller were divided into two tor 
occasionally three) domains, and then the township officer acted as controller brr 
one domain and exercised general supervision over the controllers of the others, 
fn the second step towards the census each village-tract received separate 
treatment. If a village-tract was too large a charge for a single enumerator to 
effect its synchronous census, in the manner prescribed, it was civided into Bleeks. 
of suitable size for this purpose, the block usually containing 50 to 40 houses , 
if however the whole village-tract was suitable to form a single block it was made 
to do so. As a census unit the village-tract then receded temporarily to the 
background. Each supervisor dealt directly with his enumerators \ and the 
village-tract organisation only appeared in the assistance which the authority and 
power of the headman gave to the supervisor in controlling the enumerators, and 
in the fundamental condition that every block must be entirely included in one 
village-tract I he problem of the enumeration was thus reduced to making an 
enumeration in each block and afterwards compiling the results by village-tracts, 
townships and districts. 

The next step was taken by the enumerator of each block and consisted of 
numbering and cataloguing every house or other building with which it was at all 
likely that any population would be associated on the night of the census. Aftf-r 
that the task for each enumerator was simply to enumerate the people associated 
with each house in turn and to make such additions as might be necessary for 
travellers passing through his block at the time of the census. 

The actual enumeration of the people was done in two stages. The enume¬ 
rator first made a Preliminary Record, beginning about the 8th February and 
going from house to house in turn and recording in an Enumeration-Book, which 
had been made by sewing together a suitable number of copies of the prescribed 
schedule, all the required particulars for every separate person likely to he present 
in each house on the night of the t8th March. This work took several days in 
each block. Enumerators were exhorted to revise their record and keep it up to 
date to correspond to births, deaths or arrivals of new residents or departures 
of old residents, so as to make it as nearly as possible a correct record of 
the population which would be found in the block on the night of the final 
census. Supervisors checked all the work ol enumerators and corrected or com¬ 
pleted it where necessary j domain controllers checked portions of the record and 
were assisted by a number of other administrative officers, who had not been 
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specially enlisted as census officers but gave some spare lime to this work in the 
course of tours in their respective jurisdictions. 

Every enumerator began the Final Enumtration of his block at about 7 P-Ui. 
on the itftfi March 1931, and effected it by visiting each house in his list in turn 
to verify that he had a record fr-r the right persons. If he found a person who 
had not already been enumerated in his book, he made the proper record : in 
other cases he had no need to pay any attention to detailed particulars for any 
person, but had only to delete the whole of the entries relating to any person no 
longer living and present in his block, The size of each block had been so 
restricted from the beginning that the final enumeration could be completed in a 
single evening. 

Special arrangements had to be made, of course, to deal with trains, steamers, 
boats, assemblies of people camping away from home and other special classes 
of the population; but all these were grafted on to the main territorial organisation 
outlined above. Jn the main the system described resulted in a de facto census 
showing the persons present in each block on a particular evening and almost at 
a given moment. There were however valuations from this in the cases of some 
travellers [f-g- : n steamers 1 of whom the enumeration had to be made as and 
when was most convenient, the records being handed in at a subsequent place of 
call, which was possibly not reached by some of the travellers shown in Them, so 
that for some of these the census was neither de jure nor d* facto , A11 Impor¬ 
tant variation was the treatment as present in their houses of persons really 
absent on a visit to an area of now-synchronous census, and the converse omission 
of temporary visitors from such an area ; th*: reason for this will be explained in the 
next article. Other exceptions were fishermen all along the coast and particularly 
pearl-fishers in Mcrgui, who had to be enumerated before leaving home on the 
last occasion before the final enumeration and conventionally regarded on that 
night as present in their homes : for these and tor some other classes the census 
was strictly neither synchronous nor dt facto although they were included in the 
same enumeration-books as other persons regularly enumerated in the synchronous 
census. 

6. Method of the Non-synchronotis Enumeration —For the area of 
the non-synchronous census a separate enumeration-book was used for each 
village or village-tract, and was filled by an enumerator who visited each house in 
turn and made a record for every person who ordinarily resided there, whether he 
was actually present or not Simple rules were made to meet the cases of 
absentees who had gone to, and the converse cases of visitors who had come from 
either a synchronous area, or another place in which the census was non-synchro- 
nous, or an area—whether outside the province or not—in which no census was 
being made ; and these cases had to he strictly watched along any railways, rivers 
or caravan routes concerned with a non-synchronous area. Generally the work 
was in charge of the local political officer or an officer of similar standing, w ho 
toured through his charge with a staff of subordinate officials or extra men 
specially employed for the work and directed and checked their work as it pro¬ 
ceeded. As each minor administrative unit was completed a summary of the 
number of males and females enumerated in each of its villages or village-tracts 
was prepared and thus a first approximation to the total population, called the 
provisional total, was ready a day or two after the completion of the enumeration. 
The enumeration was carried out at some time between November and March 
according to the local climatic conditions and the magnitude of the local officer’s 
task: in the Shan States the training of enumerators began in October 1920 and 
aCEual enumeration about the 15th November. In every case the arrangements were 
so made that a provisional total of the number of persons enumerated could be 
compiled in time to reach the Provincial Superintendent or be incorporated with 
the results of the synchronous census in other parts of the same district before 
the 35th March, 

the system of enumeration described above would give a ds jure census; 
but on account of the necessity of obtaining a non-synchronous census of which the 
figures could be combined in a single total with those of the synchronous census 
in Other parts of the province, the rules relating to visitors and absentees had to 
be slightly more elaborated and so designed that parallel conventions could be 
followed in the synchronous area The precision of a chemist’s balance could no 
more be attained in this matter than in any other part of the enumeration; but it 
is U-lieved that the rules adopted reduced the separate errors of omission and of 
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douhle countings in the combined figures to quite negligible dimensions, and at 
the same time led to figures in the various census tables which show approxi¬ 
mately the normal conditions in the non-synchro nous areas and the parts of the 
province in communication with them. The application of these rules led in effect 
to making such a correction in the dt jure record as would make it correspond 
sufficiently closely to a dc facto census to permit its figures being combined in a 
single total with those obtained for the synchronous area, for which also the strictly 
dt facto census had been modified by corresponding rules for this purpose. I he 
result is a census which for whole states or similar large administrative units in 
the non-synchronous areas is approximately dt facto, although in the correspon¬ 
ding detailed village census tables the figures for each village are more nearly 
dt jure, the difference being accounted for by inclusion in the former ot persons 
who were present only adventitiously in the non-synchronous area on the night of 
the census, and were enumerated then only because they would be omitted from 
the synchronous census in their own homes. 


7, Provisional Totals.— Immediately after the final enumeration in synchro¬ 
nous areas each supervisor and his enumerators prepared and sent to the domain 
controller with all possible speed a statement of the number of entries for males 
and females respectively shown in the enumeration-books of their circle j the 
domain controller compiled from all such statements a similar statement called 
the Domain Summary and sent that to the district office where a District Summary 
was compiled. The totals of the district summary were called the Provisional 
Totals and were telegraphed by the deputy commissioner to the Census Com¬ 
missioner in Simla so as to reach him before the 25th March, one week after the 
census. A duplicate telegram was sent at the same time to the Provincial 
Superintendent of Census Operations in Rangoon, As explained in the preceding 
article the work m non-synchronous parts was limed so that its figures could be 
incorporated in the provisional totals. The reports from the Magwe and Mandalay 
districts were despatched on the 19th March, the day after the census ; and in 
spite of the difficulties of obtaining reports so quickly from some remote parts 
every district succeeded in reporting within the week. A statement in which all 
provisional totals were enierecl as soon as they were received was posted up for 
public inspection in the entrance to the census office \ some newspapers copied 
the statement when it was nearly complete and so were able to add in the last few 
totals on the night of the 25th March, and to publish the statement in their next 
issue. Some corrections of the provisional totals were found necessary when the 
systematic tabulation of the records was done \ but none of the errors was very 
large. For the whole province the provisional total published on the 36th March 
was 13,304,760. Immediately after this publication an omission of the records 
for 804 persons was discovered in the Chin Hills and telegraphed to Simla, so 
that the provisional total for Burma published by the Government of India on the 
Sth April was 13,305,^64. As the coned figures was subsequently found to be 
J 3,213,193 the provisional total published by the Government of India showed a 
defect of 6,638 persons or a proportion of 1 in 2,000 of the whole * but as about 
one-half of this defect was due to additions for persons enumerated on ships which 
arrj\t d in Burma after the provisional total had been published, the error was really 
only about 1 in 4,000. No district showed so great an error as 1 per cent * most 
were well below 1 per 1,000. The wide extent of Burma and the inferiority of its 
communications make the preparation of the provisional total more difficult than 
m other provinces ; so much more time is spent in. transmitting records that the 
compilation has to be done much more hastily, and this affects particularly the 
first stage of the work which has to be done by ordinary villagers; the results 
obtained were therefore not unsatisfactory. 


8 . Tabulation, — At the time of preparing the circle summary the supervisor 
examined the enumeration book of every block in his circle to see that the record 
for every person had been duly completed, and in cases of omission obtained the 
requisite information to put the matter right. Wherever the local system of 
communications made it possible the enumeration-books were sent to the domain 
controller with the circle-summary ; but as that had sometimes to be sent by relays 
of express runners or riders there were some cases * m which the t . num J ratio £ 

books could only be sent as soon as possible after the summary. After a totter 
mspectmn the domain centre ler sent on the books with those of his other circled 
to the dtftticL office, either durect or ttd the township office according to b«5 
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circumstances. The record for each person copied from the emimera* 

lion-book on to a separate paper slip* For each district except Rangoon Town 
District and the Hill Dissrict of Arakan the work of writing out the slips was 
done in the district office by a temporary staff under the charge of a local officer, 
and the slips were sent to the Provincial Superintendent in Rangoon with the 
registers prescribed by him to ensure accuracy aid give the first basis of tabula* 
tioRp For the Rangoon Town District the dips were prepared in the same way 
under the direction of the Deputy Superintendent of Census'! and for the Hill 
District of Arakan the work was done in the Akyab District Office* Every person 
in each district was now represented by a slip of paper which showed all the 
particulars recorded for him in the census except bis name ; and the^ remainder 
of the census work consisted of sotting the slips according to the variousi entnvs 
in them, counting the number in each class, and compiling tables, to show the 
results* To obtain the details required for the various tables the slips were kept 
throughout in units corresponding lo the smallest arras for which separate figures 
of any later classification would be required. 


9. Imperial and Provincial Tables and the Units of Tabulation.— 

Thr printed census tables are prepared in two series known as the Imperial 
and the Provincial Tables. In the Imperial Tables the unit area of tabulation 
is generally the district as described in Article 4 of this Introduction; but 
totals are also given for all the districts in each of the eight Duutovs into 
which the 39 districts are grouped for general administrative purposes. I he 
Federated Shan States amFthe Karemni States which stand on a special footing 
in administration have been associated under the term Easter*} Stales for the 
purposes of the census tables, while for all the Test of the province taken together 
the term Diwiswfatt Burma is used. The Government of India prescribed the 
subject and general form of 22 Imperial Tables, the cost of preparing which 
should be reckoned as a regular census charge upon imperial funds, bome of 
these tables were optional, but all have been prepared for Burma except 5Sos< XX 
and XXI which were intended to show the distribution by religion and by caste of 
persons engaged in or supported by selected occupations, and the distribution 
occupation of selected castes, tribes or races* For these however a more complete 
table has been substituted in Burma as Imperial Table XX which gweaasinuilta- 
ncous classification of the whole population by occupation and by race. By the 
kindness of the Census Comroissloner t have also been permitted to make in the 
forms of some other tables such modifications as seemed to make fhem more 
suitable to the special conditions of Burma white stilt giving the information' 
required for the compilation of the All- India tables. So the same way the Census 
Commissioner kindly permitted the addition of Imperial Tables \ In and XiB 
and nlso Parts IJ and 111 of Imperial Table V andl aft III of Itnpmal Table 
XXllB. The cost of the last and of Imperial Table XIn however had to be met 

from provincial funds . , 

Provincial Tables 1 and It are prescribed by the Government of India 
to give some statistics by townships, and the cost of these is also charged to 
imperial funds. Some prescribed columns of Provincial Table M j showing the 
number of literate in three age-groups for the whole population of each township, 
have been omitted as in igi r ; they would be of no use m Burma and their prepara¬ 
tion would involves laborious and expensive modification of the tabulation system. 
Provincial Table VI. prepared at provincial cost, gives similar information. buL 
more complete, for the Buddhists of each township The Government of India 
also pays for the preparation of the Village Census 1 aides m manuscript; these 
are to be printed and published (as b l 9 n i in revised editions or the B-^lumes of 
the district gazetteers at provincial cost. Provincial Tables III to \ Ill inclusive 
give statistics relating to the civil condition and literacy by ap-groups in town¬ 
ships'and in selected towns and amongst races in selected districts and townships ; 
they were not prescribed by any authority, but were devised by mvaelf to give 
some statistics which the Local Government desired to have provided for the use 
of the Public Health Department and to supplement the imperial tables with 
some of the more detailed information most frequently desired m local adminis¬ 
tration. They were prepared before the study of the age-distnoution which is 
the foundation of Chapter V of this report was undertaken ; otherwise more 


» Since the gmter number of the tables were prepared lhcg Wjplng into divisions has been modified j 
the divisions .hewn io the census tables are those which eatisiedie Kvch 
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detailed age-groups would have been use Jin Nos, II MV and V. But in any ease 
the tables were regarded when they were being designed a? tentative in form and 
content, the experience of their use in the ensuing decade being expected to 
show what modifications are advisable ; and meanwhile they are believed to give, 
apart from the contraction of the age-group? as much information of the kind 
desired as could be derived with a very small proportionate increase of expense 
from the records obtained while preparing the imperial tables. An account was 
kept of all labour and material* given to preparing the?-- tables, and the cost was 
charged to provincial funds. The cost of printing them was not included in tht- 
census accounts at all ; and save in certain special cases Provincial Tables HI to 
VIII inclusive do not appear in copies of the Tables Volume of the report 
supplied io recipients out sidt Burma or to government officer? in Burma who would 
not be likely to use these additional tables. 


io. Accuracy of Enumeration and Tabulation. —Ordinarily an 

enumerator s block m the synchronous area contained about 30 to 40 houses and 
the instructions required that no block should exceed So houses ^5 the enume- 
raior of each b ock lived generally within the block itself and never far avvav he 
had local knowledge which enabled him to ensure that every proper person was 
included both m his preUnuntfy record and in his final enumeration, and to check 

yJKSSar househo|de , rs t0 [l 13 relating to the several columns 

of the schedu.e Tie supervising officers were officials whose census charges 

lhaXi ' h L"' h KU? r “T P 0r f ,0n L 0f ,hel ' 0rdinil, - V charges, 8 *) 

llialthej were able logo about in their census charges and meet their census 
subordtmtes frecfuenUy. As the supervisor checked all the work of each enurae- 

bS knnrL e dre m Tth enUme T t,0 ' lir<COrd T as the j° int Product of the enumerators' 
local knowledge of the people enumerated and of the supervisors' knowledge and 

understand mg of the requirements of the census record. The ideal method ^ 

&**SSF^ g ^rXTth~^;r 6 and tbe 

knowledge as a rule but by enquiry at the persons house when that knowledge 

xr t-zzzc&teggSBg? 

enumerator at the final enumeration 3 „h rk n ! t ■ - ■ * be made the 

travellers, would be »tran e e" him X, ' b ' l "«:"»«»« <° <h- village or 

be of types familiar to hioTfrom his preJimina™ ,™,k aoYthe"^™ • th '- m T'? 
of that, and he should not have had rtiSlki ° l- su P' rils ° r s cheek 
Moreover as it was directed »k af ,it . 1 " Cu ^ , in correct records, 

with other emrieof ^ the same hji^ ."“a X'l 56 sh ° ull < "« l " associated 
enumeration-bnok thV supervisor w“ 1’„“i» “£ at <* 

on the dav after the ceriL?^ u ° all very quickly 

putting them right, : Xv0u *' # 8ner a%havc n o difficulty ilien in 

sistant Superintendem J. h f. a Sua !. P racl . ice . TCas Tor the local 



and went oat to see them jHS required) 

both cases the record was thus nmde Uptrloni ttXvT'l ° f bls derk ' ,n 
became expert, and who, it must be remembered i 7, pri4CtlCL ‘ and experience 
n very uniform type throughput an ordinary 2 X* *S ™ ke €ritfieS of 

senes ot villages ■ while in each village Ihev M ould h ^ 0 tein throughout a long 
local headman m getting the record complete Th X assistance of the 
* Population avoided the errors^ omS', r i T * wording the 

otherwise occur. In previous census^ 


• ^ in Bomta i, an d ^i,* r Mjsdm^ 
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records was left to the local officers, who would naturally adopt different 
methods in their several charges and probably introduced some errors in this way, 

1 was informed that the previous procedure was that every enumerator recorded 
every person he came across ; the final result of such a system would inevitably 
he many more double countings than omissions and the consequent exaggeration 
of the population, 

Under these conditions it if reasonable to suppose that the ordinary records 
both In synchronous and no n-synchronous areas were approximately correct. 
There were special blocks of enumeration such as pagoda-festivals, the boats on 
stretches of rivers, steam-boats, jetties, railway stations and running trains in 
which all the enumeration had perforce to be done on the night of the 
synchronous census and could not be very effectively checked. For these blocks 
however an effort was made to train selected enumerators and to have supervisors 
to make such check a- was possible , and as these blocks included only a com¬ 
paratively small part of the whole population in any extended area, it is probable 
ihatj although the standard of accuracy was lower in these than in the ordinary 
record, the total resultant error fra any of the census tables was not sensibly 
increased by them, and that the enumeration-record as a whole was approximate!y 
correct. 

In the copying of slips in district offices new errors were undoubtedly intro¬ 
duced, But a thorough system of clacking was prescribed, and although the 
original preparation of the registers of the slips was badiy done, the verv investi¬ 
gations which their correction necessitated showed that the slips themselves had 
been dime with a good degree of general accuracy ; the discrepancy between the 
number of slips and the number of persons enumerated in each district was 
certainly negligible, and ail the more frequent entries in the slips had been 
correctly shown, although rare descriptions, incomprehensible to the copyists 
and perhaps to some of the supervisors in the slip-copying offices, were sometimes 
mutilated 01 changed to something else of which they were supposed to be 
erroneous spellings. Some such errors occurred even in copying the Rangoon 
slips at the central census office, where it was afterwards found that some Christian 
sect had been substituted for Christian Scitntist in a few slips and that the 
incredibility, natural to a Burman, that a person should return No religion caused 
a similar substitution to be made for at least one man who made that return. Such 
errors with regard to rare entries have however no important effect upon the 
final census tables ; they alter by a few units some small numbers, but census 
tables must not be read as if they claimed to show every small number absolutely 
correctly. 

At each successive stage of the work closer control becomes possible. 
Errors doubtlessly occured in the sortings in spite of the supervision and check, 
but it would be difficult as a rule for an error of significant magnitude to escape 
notice ; even if such an error escaped the checker it would generally be revealed 
at a later stage of the work. For instance there is an a friari probability of the 
figures to be obtained for either the races or the languages returned by Buddhists 
of a particular township, and there is a close relationship between the two sets of 
figures. In the compilation of the results of the sortings no error ought to occur 
at all; the work is simply account-keeping and should have no more errors than 
the accounts of a bank ; the staff has not the same quality as that of a bank, 
but there are checks and cross-checks at every stage which for some tables are 
an almost complete assurance of accuracy. One of the duties of the Superin¬ 
tendent was to prescribe such a system of compilation that checks upon the 
accuracy of the result were automatically furnished. Especially are I these necessary 
when sets of figures have to be copied, as for instance in extracting figures from 
registers toprepare the manuscript of the printed tables ; in such a case totals 
were not copied but were worked out independently from the new copy and then 
compared with the original totals. 

Thus the tables may be taken as representing very closely the actual 
e numeral ion-record which is itself approximately correct. But. some word 
of explanation Is needed to meet the criticisms which have been made by 
some from time to time and resemble closely criticisms made about the previous 
census. I need not be suspected of blowing my own trumpet in this because 
the enumeration was done as a matter of fact by staffs working under the 
deputy commissioners, and the tabulation was under the immediate control of 
the Deputy and Assistant Superintendents of the Census Operations. It was my 
business to devise plans for doing the work j but any credit due for the detailed 
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accuracy of the work belongs to those officers. An early public criticism was 
that made by the " Mandalay Correspondent" of a Rangoon newspaper who 
declared that no final enumeratirn had been made of his house. At my request 
the Deputy Commissioner enquired into the matter and found the record had 
been correctly made 16 days before the final enumeration; that on the actual 
census night the enumerator arrived at the house after midnight, and as he could 
not rouse the inmates he retained the preliminary record unchanged. In a 
sense it was luck that no change in the preliminary record was required But. 
while one would prefer to have that record checked, it is a fact which can be 
demonstrated from the enumeration-books that in t&dm&y residential the 
the sum total of the changes made on the census night is so extremely small, 
that, even if quite a number of houses had been passed over in the same wav 
instead of an exceptional one here and there, no measurable difference in the 
accuracy of the record would have resulted. This of course does not mean that 
the final enumeration can be neglected ; the cases described are harmless because 
their numbers are kept small. There is much less likelihood loo of such a case 
happening anywhere outside the largest towns. Several residents of Rangoon 
who met the Provincial Superintendent told him they had been omitted from the 
census. But on looking up the schedules these were all found duly recorded 
except the household of one military officer omitted by the militan authorities; 
for this the Provincial Superintendent personally made a record which he added 
to the proper enumeration’book. The general reason tor such cam plaints was a 
misunderstanding of the method of the census In spite of the explanations which 
had previously been published in the newspapers; in the final enumeration it was 
not necessary for the enumerator to meet every person, and id European houses 
the butler was quite capable of stating whether each person noted in the prdimi- 
nary record was still Jiving m the house. Some coo thought they were omitted 
because they went thai evening to an entertainment at which no census was 
taken ; they were not aware that the preliminary record for their houses showed 
all lhe necessary particulars and that their continued residence there had been 
verified during their absence. More annoying were one or two people who were 
reported to'haros^ken airily m dubs of large or frequent omissions, but when 
aske 4 by the Pravracial Superintendent for particulars were enable to name a 
single omitted person or to indicate the house or even the neighbourhood in which 
an omission occurred. Apparently these were the greatest admirers of the 
census organisation; they saw so clearly the magnitude of the difficulties of a 
census that they could not credit its success. Naturally a few wits here and 
there mi he presence of their admiring friends, made extremely facetious returns; 
any of them who read this will be interested to learn that in each census table they 
have been classified as just average people, because this lead* to no significant 

rU«T*1l ,S VKE T“^ and ,.r^ r * ola « 0n than treating thenTas of no 
th^rfL STl J n “ S3,0n d ! d ^doubtedly occur in enumerating Indian 
labourers, particularly m Rangoon where they are most numerous , and probably 

a considerable number of them escaped enumeration. But when all these defects 
are examined with a due sense of proportion they arc not found to be sertus 

1 that an err0r ,° 10 °Y 000 **** the total population by only S 
quarterslof one per cent; bu I the real error is almost certainly much less t h2 
that and moreover the precise total of the population is not the onlv imwiant 

IZ,M r £ CenSUS ' ,r k IS ° f COUrs f a fundamental requirement thTthere 
should be a very small proportion of omissions and double countings hut 
as soon as a reasonable approach to accuracy in the total has been attained 
its proportional variation from census to census in definite areas "which is a 
much more important consideration, ts indicated with even greater accuracy 
Then the correct classification of the total by the different particulars record 
m the schedule and the meaning 0 f tbe distribution shown to” that total 

^ ' °'*' nSh ^’‘° WnSand V!lla « e ‘ lracts become much more importfiu 
than an expensive striving to remove the last vestige of difference taSS 

recorfed total and the total number of persons that would be JIb^SSTSI 
boandary of the province (assumed to be everywhere DreciJtv S f 2 ,t the 
supernatural being capable of taking them all in at a glance Artidw \ l 
of this Introduction show in fact that tit some ways the recorded tJLl”* & 

s P s: siSi!S^r^dg=^S^ 
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II. Delay in completing the census.—I ’nfortunately the work of tabula¬ 
tion was unduly prolonged. In the other Indian provinces the introduction of the 
Reforms Scheme had been completed before the census took place ; but in Burma 
the preparations for it were starting whun the slip-copying was about to be done. 
Besides this the district officers were occupied with the many matters that arose 
out of the problem of the utilisation of the profits of the Rice Control of the war¬ 
time. These so absorbed the attention and time of district officers ihat the slip- 
copying was left too much to subordinates, who failed to understand the importance 
of accuracy in their records and the necessity of careful obedience to the detaijs 
of their instructions, and the close supervision of their staffs necessary to attain 
these. Consequent! v when the slips and records were received in the central 
office the Provincial Superintendent and Deputy Superintend r_m were compelled 
to make long investtgations into discrepancies, and the whole work of tabulation 
was seriously delayed The staff had to be reduced because it was not possible 
to pass the district records fast enough to keep all employed. Various special 
arrangements were made to let the work proceed with the records of parts of 
some districts while the errors in the remainders were being set right; this involv¬ 
ed extra labour however which in some measure reduced the amount of time it 
Saved. References to district offices to put difficulties right often took a longtime. 
Deputy Commissioners constantly reporting that as they bad left the original 
copying so entirely to their subordinates they knew little or nothing about it and 
had had to spend a long time enquiring. The demand for the personal attention of 
myself and the Deputy Superintendent to the errors made in the district offices 
also reduced our capacity for supervision of the actual tabulation; and errors 
resulted which afterwards took time to investigate and correct. A strike of the 
staff for higher pay dislocated the work and delayed it more than the week for 
which the strike actually lasted. Mot during the strike but at intervals during the 
next six months several cases of sabotage of the records occurred which cost much 
of the time and personal alien don of the officers. Some cases of slips from the 
PakAkku district were stolen from the train on Lheir wav to Rangoon ; the 
chagrin of the thieves on finding in the boxes only many thousands of slips of 
paper of various colours a inches wide and 4I inches long may be imagined, 
but even the contemplation of this did not relieve me of the annoyance and delay 
of obtaining the original enumeration records from the district and preparing 
fresh slips. In the long delays thus experienced in one way and another there 
was often a temptation to accept a lower standard of accuracy; but constantly it 
was found that this would have left some serious error of which the effect was 
temporarily masked by an equally serious error in the apposite direction but would 
have vitiated the work at some later stage. 

The principal cause of the delay was the neglect by the officers in subordi¬ 
nate charge of the slip-copying work to carry out the instructions in the Code 
issued by the Provincial Superintendent In every case it was possible to point 
out an instruction obedience to which would have prevented the errors committed. 
Even such a simple instruction as that in each line of the register the figures in the 
total column should equal the sum of those in the subordinate columns was 
often ignored although special emphasis was taid upon it in the Code ; and con¬ 
sequently the registers submitted by some districts had errors of addition upon 
every page which had not been detected. Even the packing of the slips was 
badly done ; slips were mixed with slips of other areas or were omitted from the 
packages altogether, and the slack supervision in some districts was clearly shown 
by the subsequent receipt of some missing slips, occasionally under conditions 
which showed that they had been sent irregularly. The combination of errors in 
packing and errors in the registers which served as invoices lor the parcels 
naturally raised extraordinary difficulties, and often one was tempted to incur the 
expense of re-copying all the slips of a township or even of a district instead of 
tracing the errors in the work of the district office—it is indeed possible that in 
some cases this would have been either cheaper or quicker, but naturally much 
of the work of correction had alway s been done by the time this became apparent. 
All errors of any significance were eventually corrected ; but altogether, in spite 
of strenuous efforts to expedite the work, these various difficulties, in combination 
with the difficulties met m obtaining reasonable records for the Special Industrial 
Census and clearing up the Accountant-General’s census accounts, caused a delay 
of not less than eight and possibly as much as ten months. In the census of 
1911 all the slips had been written and sorting completed by the first week in 
October 1911, and compilation had already begun in August. On this occasion 
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when the slip-copying was done in district offices away from my immediate con- 
tfol there were still some units left in which the errors of slip-copying had not 
been put completely right in March 1932, although this was a whole year after the 
enumeration and corresponded to a time when Mr. Morgan Wehh had finished 
fits tabulation for the census of 19 r 1 and half-finished his report. Of course the 
unrk for other units was well advanced by that time, and for some districts ii had 
been completed. But compilation had often to await the records for these last 

iS^ 5 * nd ,L 'T l ‘T 551 . b ! e thc " to ™ ke U P for . the <**Iay b Y increasing L he 
staff. Although the interval between the enumeration and the publication of the 

report exceeds that of the census of 1911 by a whole year, it must be noted 

“ ^bb w« relatively six months earlier than hisprJE™* 

For rr 1 t | L tabe=,are m ° r£ c otopic*on this occasion than in i 9 r 1. Allowing 
■ or th a and comparing with other provinces the delay h publishing the tallies and 
report may fairly be put at about six months, so that 1 may claim to have made 
up part of the time lost, while much of the remainder of that time must be reckon 
S*VT L ? S pr<C f ° introducing the reforms and utilising the profits of the 

attention^f thl 2J?f * ensus th . e obvi0lJS C0urse * *0 secure the mure immediate 
attention of the deputy commissioner or other responsible officer to tin- dm 

Special Industrial Census, and a pr^pT^d ctck ot 

the census accounts in the Accountant-General’s office 

iSHSHps 

da, S of the delay h cLp^ng 

of a detailed examination bv mvseil of ever* i ■? Jle nece «*ty 

for corrections-that indeed is a very low estimate! 1 * *** dr,lftin S of enquiries 

ao account of t he coITl^tmof*a^ew*s fatisdcs^reiat* P **7 ‘V f 1 ° f tbls re P«t**« 
province. Appendix C « a note Vo^ ?£/ lb » economic life of the 

Enquiries into overcrowding and fecundity 1 vcre^lS^ 0115 °! D ‘ slr ' c£ - 

because they were inimical to thTi«2iSP.£? 5U ^ led bllt W aside 
for putting aside tfie former are given in 4 r tir-]*> - rC f U rf Cei,s, ^‘ rile masons 
The latter »u not referred to tli rt JlV 1 5+0, CI W" 11 “ f ‘W» report. 

- «i*t *1^ iSr?**«„ L °4 wShSSss^l 10 is r k 

but even special statistics, such aAhoL of the si/e °J a ™ JS ■ 

various ages, were not sought because the n * >? latniiy of mothers of 

prov.ding records worth the' paper thev would?eSe w D ° l capab,<: of 

been so overwhelmed by the addition or Hi!« C<1 t *4 a0 <* WOuld probably have 
have failed ' ™ of 11)13 ffork lh ^ the whole census would 

census of 19* t S^^SSfiSwd^S^the*rm* 0 ? 1 "***” ' enymerati 0(1 ’books of the 
belong. I bey are nS^fo’KSCh “/ ,he d,S, f C ‘ i 10 -M* C 
precautions and with the written Pfrmissmr, of ab ^ “ nder Suitable 

compilation of sociological statistics bv \nv ;J h ' rf P " ty c^ramissioner, for the 
case of Rangoon Tern District forUhth ail Save ir) 

books are deposited in the office of the C n r n ! f. cord 4n* Cept the * numeration- 
which show* rhe distribution by sex itl d ra u 2 ? n ?° n ’ Sl 'P' c ?P> ,in g Register A. 
of every village-tract, and SlipVopyhlg *** ^ ^ 

persons of each sox with each tAKr' la^^ : ■ / which shovis the number of 

district, are also ^positedIn ea^d!stric. l rep , ft >, |* V W ' Ver) ’ “ nsui ™cl, “ the 
memts relating to the census which are DroSSltr 0 |! 11 , togetl)er with other docu- 
will conduct the census of ion sin r. n ^ ° ir t > ef, f sl 0n ^ 10 l h € officers who 
municipality however were offered to the mmSf Reg ? SlCfS A an d E for each 
would take care or them : in many 1 P committee on condition that they 

preserved in the municipal offices^ For e t*h '^ e . acce P te d and are accordingly 
by the deputy conunisSoner d^crffiL^f .^ 1 1 * hor l^ ™ P»mJ 
affected the census record of the distrief and ofSr 01 ^ thin S s lf1 fiuences which 
presence of a particularly large number of oeoul If tOWl13 ^vf- absence or 
Most of the reports also give a summary °/ " omc 

f 01 ttl * h«a*th-history of the district for 
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ibe preceding decade. These reports have been bound up and deposited with 
the Director of Public Health in Rangoon together with a volume of similar 
reports from the census of 1911. Certain correspondence files relating to the 
records of languages and races are also being preserved in the Secretariat Library 
in Rangoon as well as a copy of the Codes issued in connection' with the census 
operations. 

15. Cost of Census,— Census expenditure has been recorded by two 
methods. " Treasury " and 'Departmental.'* 1 he main difference between the 
two Is the inclusion of the full salaries of officers deputed to census work in the 
Departmental accounts, while in the Treasury accounts only the addition made 
to their salaries in recognition of their additional work and responsibility, and the 
net cost of employing substitutes for them are included. The cost of the 
census of 1911 was reduc¬ 
ed below* that of the census 
of 1901 ; the cost on the 
present occasion has been 
increased partly by the 
much greater elaboration 
of the tables, partly by the 
rise in the price of paper 
and printing, partly by the 
rise in the price of labour 
for tabulation, and partly 
by the prolongation of 
the work as explained in Article 11 above, A few disbursements have still to 
be made, but there is no room for any considerable L-rror in the estimates for 
these which have been included in the sums recorded in the margin hereby. 

Part II,—The Natural Divisions, 

16, Constitution of the Natural Divisions.— Although the needs of 
practical administration require the entries in the imperial Census Tables to be 
arranged generally by administrative divisions, this is not a convenient arrange¬ 
ment for a study of the tendencies exhibited by the statistics. For this purpose 
it is desirable to divide the province rather into parts in which the natural 
features and other important conditions are approximately uniform, and such 
parts are called Natural Divisions. fnthe report on the census of 1911 Burma 
was nominally divided into five Natural Divisions. It would be more correct 
however to say that four areas of approximately uniform conditions were marked 
off : and the remainder of the province, consisting of the Federated Shan States 
and the Karenni States on the east and the Chin Hills and Pakdkku Hill Tracts 
on the west, was tabulated simply as a remainder-unit under the title Specialty 
Administered Territories. Ever, in administration however there was not 
uniformity in this remainder, and moreover the title was misleading because 
there were specially administered territories included in some districts which 
formed part of the four true natural divisions ; the real distinguishing feature of 
this so-called natural division was the negative character that in ?r Burmese 
racial influence was of a subordinate character, while in the four other divisions 
that influence was dominant, it was of course the difference of physical condi¬ 
tions which established this negative racial feature; but the eastern and western 
portions of the Specially Administered Territories differ completely in physical 
and racial conditions, not only from the general Burmese area, blit also from 
each other. I he western portion consists of much wilder country than the 
eastern and is inhabited almost exclusively by races of the Chin group, who have 
been much more isolated from other races and are of much more primitive 
culture than the Shans who dominate the greater part of the eastern portion and 
have a culture developed in intercourse with the Burmese and Chinese and with 
traders and Buddhist missionaries from India. The eastern portion too includes 
much wild country and many primitive tribes ; but there are also cultivated plains 
and undulating uplands of smalt elevation. The Shan influence is dominant 
nearly throughout the Federated Shan States which occupy all the eastern portion 
except a comparatively small area in the south occupied by the Karenni States, 
where Karen tribes with an animistic religion instead of the Buddhism of the 
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Shuns are dominant With these Condi lions, anti with Ihe convenience of 
treating the Federated Shan Stales separately from the rest of the province, It is 
inevitable that the system of natural divisions adopted in 1911 should lie 
developed by regarding die four true divisions of that system as subdivisions of a 
8unt;an division, and dividing rhe Specialty Administered Territories into Chin, 
Karen and Shan divisions. As however all except one-fourteenth part of the 
Karens of the province live within the Gutman or Shan divisions it would be mis¬ 
leading to use the name Karen for another division ; the division which includes 
Karenni has therefore been called the Silken division after the name of the river 
which is its most important physical feature. 

The Natural Divisions adopted for the present census are thus named ihe 
Burman, Chin Salween and Shan divisions. The last three are shown in colours 
outlie map which forms the frontispiece ol this report and are shown also in the 
map facing this page; the districts and other tabulation-units of the Imperial 
Census Tables included in them are as fallows 

Cm ft, Sul week. Shan. 

Hill District of Arakin Salween District. The Northern Shan States. 

Pale Ok ku Hill Tracts, Karenni Stales The Southern Shan States. 

Chin hills District. 

The Burman division is divided into four subdivisions named Delia, Coast. 
Centre and North, which are shown on Ihe map facing this page as well as in the 
frontispiece, smd are defined by the following lists of districts:— 


Delta, 

Coast. 

Centre. 

Xortil 

Rangoon* 

tavern 

Fianthaivaddy. 

Tharrawaddy 

Pegu, 

iiaiscirt. 

Heuxada* 

Myaungnsya, 

Ma-ubin. 

P jap fin- 
Toungoo 

ThatAtt, 

AkyaU 

KyaukpyUp 

Sandovrav 

Acnborfft, 

MeTgui 

Tavoy. 

Prctmc. 

T|iaye!fnyo* 

Psktkku. 

Mibbo. 

Magw*. 

Mandalay, 

Slmcbo, 

Saving. 

Lower Cftiadwin, 
Kyanks* 

MdktHa. 

VaroldiLo. 

Myingyan, 

Rhamo 

MyiEkyiua, 

Katha 

Piitao, 

Upper Cliiudwli). 


In 1 ]iis report the simple term diptswn will generally be used to cover both 
the four natural divisions and the four subdivisions of the Borman division 
except where confusion is likely to result. Frequently too the term division will 
be omitted where the simple names German, Centre, etc. are clear; and the whole 
of Burma including the Shan States and Karerun and the Chin Hills and all other 
tern tones subject to the Government of Burma will commonly be represented 
by the term F rozmee to avoid confusion between the Burman naLurat division 
anti the whole or Burma. 

The Natural Divisions so constituted have definite and distinctive physical 
and ethnic characters, which are treated in some detail in Articles 19 to 2+ below. 
j\ at u rally distinctions are blurred near the boundaries of divisions t but as 

practical considerations forbid the division of any administrative district’bvtween 
two divisions, such blurring could not be avoided. In fact the blurring is less 
than would naturally be expected. In most parts of the country the change 
from lowlands to hilts is comparatively sharp | indeed in many parts it Is 
extremely abrupt. And the natural result of the wide extension of the power 
of the kings o! Burma was that the ethnic boundaries should be pushed back as 
' ar desirable towards the hills and share the same sharp definition. There 
are Chins living on boil, sides of the hills known as the Arakan Voma which 
stretch down irom the Chin into the Burman division and mark off the Coast 
subdmsion of the latter; but these Chins are only a small fringe, and -nos^o 
them having been modified by their contact with Burman civilisation 
considerably from the Chins of the Chin Division, and are about as fairly included 
m the Burman division as they would be in the Chin. The eastern pits of thi 
Toungoo and Thatfln Districts resemble closely the characteristic j! ir * S 
Salween division - but the line must be drawn along a district bound ary ^ndjiSrh^ 
of these districts could possibly be put into the Salween lii,.;-'; ' ' ' n ®**h er 
There was most difficulty in settling the position of the Thatdn District/ 5 tntiaiv 
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wavs tt is more like the Amherst District. which adjoins it on the south and 
undoubted!*' belongs to the Coast subdivision, than the Pegu District which 
adjoins it on the north and belongs t [he Delta subdivision. Particularly (here 
are its heavy rainfall of 218 inches and the character of the narrow slope 
down to the Gulf of Martaban in it? southern parts. But the advantages of retain¬ 
ing the grouping of 1911 as far as possible led to the decision to keep Thatfin in 
the Delta Subdivision. 



17* Natural Divisions of 1921 and 1911 compared.—The natural 
divisions defined in M*r 4 '-K»tur»l Divisions 

the preceding article 
are shown, as al¬ 
ready stated, in the 
map which forms 
the frontispiece of 
this report, and they 
are shown again in 
Map 4 hereby. 

With the aid of the 
following notes this 
map also shows in 
a convenient form 
the result of com¬ 
paring the divisions 
of 1921 with those 
adopted in 1911:. 
which are defined by 
the lists and map 
on pages 5 and 6 of 
the report of the 
census of that year. 

The Delta and 
Cmfrt subdivisions 
respectively coin¬ 
cide almost with the 
divisions of 1911 
called the Deltaic 
Plains and Centra! 

Bastn ; although ad¬ 
ministrative changes 
in the meantime 
have caused the 
addition of the 
name of Insun in 
the list of districts 
for Delta, the real 
differences for either 

of these divisions are restricted to a feu- slight changes of the boundaries of some 
of the districts along their edges. Coast differs from Coast Ranges of 19n by 
excluding the Hill District of Arakan and the Salween District, which are distin¬ 
guished in the map by vertical baching and have now been included In the Chin and 
Salween divisions respectively ; neither of these districts is near the coast, or has 
anything of the character of the other districts of the Coast subdivision, while 
each is closely allied, both in physical features and in the nature of its population, 
with the other parts of the natural division to which it has been transferred. 
Indeed in the case of the Hill District of Arakan, which both physically and 
ethnically resembles very closely the Chin Hills and the Pakdkkt) Hill Tracts, 
the change from the conditions of tke Akyab District is large and extraordinarily 
abrupt and takes place precisely at the boundary of the two districts. North 
differs from Northern Hill Districts of 19:1 by the addition of lhe Putao 
district in the extreme north of the Province, which in 1911 was omitted because 
it had not vet been brought under the Government of Burma, and by the transfer 
to the Shan Division of that part of the Ruby Mines District which is distinguished 
by horizontal hacking in the map and consisted of the Mong Mit Shan State and 
its dependencies ; the remainder of the Ruby Mines District is still included in 
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tht* Ncrth subdivision because it has been added to the Katha District The 
changes from the system of <911 can thus be described as the addition to herlhtrn 
Hill Districts of a new district not administered in 1911 and the transfer of two 
districts and a state to Specially Administered Territories, followed by the asso¬ 
ciation of the four inn- natural divisions of 19U as subdivisions of a single 
Barman division, and the dissection of the Remainder division of 1911 into three 
true divisions. 

18. Comparative Areas and Populations of the Natural Divisions. 

—In the margin are shown the areas and 
populations of the natural divisions, both 
absolutely and in proportion to the total 
area and population of the province. The 
Borman division includes lwo-thirds of the 
area and seven-eighth?; of the population 
of the entire province, and thus dwarfs all 
the other divisions. The Shan division, 
which is next in order of magnitude, has 
one-fourth of the entire area and nearly 
one-ninth of the total population or three- 
quarters of the area and nearly five-sixths 
. _ of all the population outside the Burman 

division. Chin and Salween are thus small and sparsely populated divisions 
which are numerically of minor importance compared even with Shan, and 
have very small effect upon most of the statistics of the province. For 
many discussions indeed these small divisions might be neglected, and 
the province regarded as composed of the lowlands of Burma* and the 
uplands of Shan. 
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19, Characters Of the Natural Divisions.— The Borman division con¬ 
sists practically of the basins of the great Irrawaddy and the smaller Sitiang 
r ] vcrS j and of two coast a. i strips, one to the west of the western watershed of the 
southern half of the Irrawaddy basin, and on- consisting of the long tongue of 
Burma w hich runs down to the Malay Peninsula and is quite remote from and 
independent of that basin. 1 he diversity of conditions, which is to be expected 
within an area of such vmde extent and is recognized in the formation of four sub¬ 
divisions with m it, makes it more convenient to leave more detailed discussion of 
Burrnan division to the succeeding articles, dealing now only with the broader 
aspects of that division as a whole. Its characteristic areas are the rolling up- 
and^ and irnga.ed plains of the central portion and the swampy rice-fields in the 
Irrawaddy delta and in the broad plains which have resulted from'the slow elevation 
of what was the estuary of the Irrawaddy in earlier Limes. There are hills of 
various heights and forests of various densities at no great distance everywhere 
except m the d-eltatc flce*tract Jn the south, and even the mouth of the delta is 
occupied for the most part with a belt of mangrove forest with great kinase 
{Hfrstitra Jcmn) and other large trees as well as dense undergrowth. And the 
exploitation of the forests of Bur man division is an important part of the industry 
of the province. But the greater and the characteristic part of the population 
is 1.1 the rice-fields and cultivated uplands; generally the hills are inhabited if at 
all, by pnmitive races which take little or no part in the characteristic life of 
the _d, vision. I he higher levels of the watershed on both sides of the middle 
portion of the course of the Irrawaddy are excluded from the Burmar division- 
on the west they are included..! the Chin division and on the east in the Shan 
and Salween divisions. The Chin division, which is of comparatively small araa 
and sparsely populated extends westwards across the watershed to include 
part of the nexus of the hills which extend down that side from the eastern end of 
the Himalayan system. The Shan division occupies part of a great e\AmtA 
plateau, ^so connected with the Himalayan system, which extend! across Sto 
China. The aalwcen division is a small part of the basin of the Salween river 

SShf" e T m lf a* S!ian ptat T* The Chin division on the west L 

fbJ W ?iTi % t T, ru F cd * hAtl the division onthTeast 
the latter includes besides forest-land much gently undulating countrv gro«fng 
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wheat, potatoes and other dr/-Ian ; crops and soro?: broad /alleys growing rice 
in swampy fields, while in th: former cultivati.ni consists of primitive hill-side 
cultivation yielding little more than is required for th-? actual consumption of the 
cultivators. The difference corresponds to a difference of culture; but that is 
ilsrir the result of the physical conditions which have isolated the Chins from 
the rest of the world, but have permitted and even encouraged intercourse by 
the Shans with China, Burma and India. 

The ethnic characters of the di viators are shown by Subsidiary Table l of 
Chapter XI. The summary at the foot of that table shows that in all the 
divisions the indigenous races largely predominate; but particularly in Butman 
and to some extent in Shan other races also play a part. The Chinese in Shan 
however are chiefly Yuuhanese who have spread across the border from China 
and in a sens.: arc not much more foreign in the Shan States than the Shans; the 
Chinese other than Yttnnanes.: are almost confined to the southern parts of Bur- 
man. The small numbers of foreign rapes in Chin and Sal ween represent chiefly 
the officers and police of Lite administration, and some part of their numbers in 
Shan is accounted for in the same way. I bus the foreign population is nearly 
confined to Burman division, which also includes practically all the Zerhadis 
and Arakan- Mahomedans, who are mixed Indo-Burman races which in some ways 
seem to attach themselves to the Burn se but in others are rather Indian. Of 
the indigenous races those of the Burma group largely exceed all others The 
Talalngs have now become so closely assimilated to the Burmese that for this 
table they are properly included in the same entry ; their number is nearly 324 
thousands of which all save a mere handful are in the Burman division. The 
entries for the Burma group induce also other races than the Burmese proper, 
and the figures given in this line for Shan division include comparatively few 
Burmese and consist largely of such races as the Danu. In: ha and TaungVO ; but 
the figures given for Burman division consist chiefly ol the Burmese and Talaing 
and such races as Arakanese, Yanhve, and Tavoyan which are so closely allied to 
the Burmese proper, that, apart from ethnological discussions, the term Burmese 
generally includes them. In this sense of 1 lie term, the Burmese race is much 
the most numerous in Burman division and is almost confined to it ; so that this 
division is clearly distinguished as the domain of that race. IVith the Burmese 
are associated in Burman the majority of the Karens of the province ; and most of 
these, as with ihe Burmese, are of a different character from most of those of the 
same ethnological group in the other divisions. The principal part of them are 
cultivators in the swampy rice fields of Delta instead o! jungle-folk living on 
hill-sides, as are many of those in the other divisions; and they have been 
affected by their close contact with the Burmese, a large number using Burmese 
as their ordinary'or even sole language. Indeed while the Karens of Burman 
cannot be classed together with the Burmese in the same way as the l alaings, 
there is perhaps no way in which the essentially Burmese character of that 
division is more clearly shown than in the Burmese influence upon the Karens. 
Turning to Shans we find one-third of all in the province are in Burman division, 
but most of these, and in fact nearly one*fourth of all in the province, are in the 
North subdivision; even there they have become Burmanised, and in the other 
subdivisions where they are few they are often very much Burm anise d. The 
other indigenous races of Burman are chiefly located in the hills in its extreme 
north and around its borderand they have little or no influence on anybody 
outside their own local areas.' 

The population of Shan has been incidentally described in some measure in 
the foregoing notes on Burman, Nearly oue-nalf of it is Shan and another 
quarter o? it is of the Burma and Karen groups ; the remainder consists of the 
Yilnnanese, whom one w'ould expect to find in a district bordering on Ydnnan, and 
numerous more or less primitive tribes of arhich some are localised in Shan and 
some are off-shoots from larger bodies in Ytinuan. The proportion in Shan 
division of Indians or of other races from other places in the west is small. The 
population of the Chin division consists almost solely of Chins and the few 
officers and police of the administration; the Chins there are more primitive than 
those in Burman, most of whom have been largely influenced by contact with the 
Burmese, Salween is primarily a Karen division, although, as noted before, it 
Includes only a little over one-fourteenth part of the total Karen population, of 
the province; Karens make up four-fifths of the entire population, and of the 
remainder four-fifths are Shans and one-fifth Burmese while a mere sprinkling is 
of other races. 
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20. The Subdivisions of Burman Division. At) the four natural sub¬ 
divisions of Burman shaft.- the general characters of the division, namely, much the 
greater pan of the population is Burmese by descent and culture, and the 
populated parts of the surface are level or gently undulating and of small 
elevation. Except along the boundaries ui the division really considerable hills 
are confined to the North subdivision. At any place in Centre hills which bound 
that division can be ieen stretching down the eastern and western sides like two 
large ramparts, but there is little highland actually within the division. A large 
part of Delta is so flat that a rise of twenty feet attracts attention and is regarded 
as a hill, hi Qoast the surface is more broken because there is little of it beyond 
the slopes of the hills which form the inland boundary. Amongst other things 
which distinguish the four divisions is the rainfall ; the etouds which come up 
from the Indian Ocean break on the hilts behind Coast subdivision and are drained 
of their moisture so that Coast becomes very wet and Centre is dry. Delta gets 
a good measure of ram although it ha- no very high hills lo break the clouds 
and North also gels a fair measure. |u the last column of the table placed in the 

margin Hereby is shown the percentage 
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of the whole cultivated area of 
division which is devoted to rice. 
Following the nature of the rainfall 
this percentage i^ about go in Delta 
Coast and the plains of North but only 
about 30 in Centre, Jn Centre how¬ 
ever other food-crops make up together 
a higher percentage than rice. Sub¬ 
sidiary 1 able 1 at the end of Chapter I, 
f , , , , 011 which the marginal table has been 

founded, shows the percentage of the cultivated area devoted to various crops in 
each district : but in studying its figures one must remember that ail -ardens 
including house-gardens as well as orchards, which exceed one-tenth of an acre 
are assessed to land-revenue and included accordingly in column 16 Other Crops 
where they have proportionally much more effect than in columns 6 and j in 
which of course they are also included. When this is noted, the degree to which 
Ciiltiv at ton is conhned to rice outside Centre is even more striking. Centre 
dmsion js tn fact Lhe only part m which there is a real diversity of?rops In 
Other divisions crops other than rice are in large tracts quit, unknown and are 

dZTJ re rtf' d, f 7 ’^P^^nce ;m Centre 30 pvr cent of the cultivated area is 
devotee to rice, 13 per cent to beans, 18 per cent to other cereals and pulses 
24 per cent to cut-seeds and j5 per cent to other crops. In recent vcU the 
cultivation of the ground-nut has been developed and extended and has enabled 

~ h ^ - *->««*3S2 

the four ^su'bdu-isions^.md their c^tiiSs £*, peters of 

of Borman d.voior, l„ Delia and Coasl S ,bSn"Vht “""P 05 "' 0 " 
Indian element in the population; but in the remainder 
population is a most confined to indigenous races which 
nine-tenths of the population of the whole of Burman. On 
importance and numerous differences of the four subdivision 
on each will be given separately in the tnr^ln. „■, 

which all figures quoted for races by natural divSons a« ' /l* 00 ®! 1001 
Subsidiary Table i of Chapter XL are taken from 

Delta. —The Delta subdivision includes mnr< » it,.. ,. , . 

«ut) of the population of lie province, although it hia ontv l..^'' ''^ <37 P V 
and one-seventh f 15 per cent) of the total ar„^ n one-sixth 

province of of ‘ h f ? ld 

kingdom which disputed with the Burmese so Ion. for ih*V ’ e iir,ner Talain g 
in comparatively ,L| area*. «,.i “iT* PcgV a Jf Th af«“T' • 

Talamgs have been completely absorbed by :h, R.rp JJ j districts, the 
taken of the strain of Talaing blood which must r a ° d account is 

division who are regarded J Burmese IS XT l " f man >' of ^Ose of this 
tuiaware of their mixed descent, and tli e T P robabl y 
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population of Delta however is free from the Tabling strain, because large 
si retches of the division, which had either never been cultivated before or had 
relapsed into mngle after 1 he ruthless wars of earlier times, have been colonized 
in the last thirty or forty years by Burmese from Centre subdivision. Besides the 
Burmese there are in Delta practically no representatives of any other race of the 
Burma group- Delta includes however most of the Karens, most of the Chinese 
other than Y utinanrse and mosi of the Indians and other foreigners of the province. 
The Karens of this division are as a rule agriculturists living in the plains ; they 
are on good terms with the Burmese and have their villages scattered amongst 
the Burmese villages, but they do not generally live in Burmese villages and they 
often limit ihdr intercourse vr.ry closely to their own race. They extend how¬ 
ever practically throughout the division. The Chinese of Delta include a large 
number of carpenters and other wond-workcrs who live generally in the towns ; 
but a still larger number are engaged in trade of various kinds. They carry on a 
great deal 01 wholesale trade and take a great part in the collection of the rice* 
harvest and its transport to the husking mills , and, in every village large enough 
to support him, a Chinaman with a general shop will be found acting as a nearly 
universal provider. There are no Chinese villages nor (outside the largest towns) 
any large a gg regations of Chinamen ; they are sprinkled everywhere with one or 
perhaps two families in a village. The Indians form a much higher proportion 
of the population in the towns than elsewhere, and particularly along the railways 
and steamer routes; but in the more densely inhabited parts of Delta they are to 
be found in nearly every Burmese village, though generally confined to a parti¬ 
cular part of it, and in addition they have many hamlets of their own. More of 
the Indians are engaged in enhivauoft than in any other single occupation ; but 
this is not generally recognized because even in this occupation they still form only 
a small minority. In proportion to-alter races lndir, ns are chiefly occupied in 
industries, transport and trade, which together occupy more of them than 
agriculture. A considerable number too are engaged in domestic service. 
It is in Delta that the employment of Indians for all orgfrtmed industries, 
for all work of monotonous repetition or tedious application, and for toilsome 
manual labour of all kinds is so marked ; but, as the Burmese have 
hitherto concentrated upon the agricultural development of their country, 
Indians also supply more than the proportion corresponding to their total 
numbers of those engaged in superior or more remunerative work as skilled 
workers in industrial establishments, shopkeepers, merchants, and in the 
learned professions. In some parts considerable areas of agricultural land 
have been bought .by successful 1 ndian traders of all kinds. 

Physically Delta is not entirely deltaic in character; there arc parts, chiefly 
towards the north, where, although the land was originally built up as a delta, 
the deltaic character has disappeared. Bui there is very little upland, and 9) 
per cent of the whole cultivated area is devoted to the swamp-cultivation of rice; 
in some districts the proportion of the cultivated area given to other crops than 
rice is as little as a per cent although many small gardens which are really 
house-compounds are included in this figure Along the western part of the 
coast there is liule population j a broad tract of mangrove forest runs across a 
great part and cuts oil the few small fishing-village5 on the coast from the 
main bulk of the population. Cultivation is eating into this forest on the 
northern side ; but its progress though phenomenally rapid twenty years ago is 
now retarded because k has reached law levels in which salt tides enter and 
involve heavy expense for embankments, while the salt impregnation of the soil 
diminishes the outturn. A slow advance still goes on, anticipating in some 
measure the steady elevation of the land; but there is no longer the fevered 
development of the previous generation. Of the whole area the proportion 
actually occupied for cultivation is 35 per cent. The proportion culturable is 
shown by the Land Records Department as 55 per cent j but this includes much 
that could only be cultivated unprofitably, and the true figure for land profitably 
cultivable at the present time is certainly much less, and, allowing for rivers, fuel 
reserves and other forests and areas required for habitation, grazi ng farm-cattle 
and other purposes, is probably under 40 per cent. Thus the Land Records 
Departments estimate that 60' per cent of the culturable area is actually 
cultivated Is also too low ; probably the true figure, if the allowances just men¬ 
tioned arc made, is over 90. As time goes on however the process of slow 
elevation which has removed the deltaic character from the more northern parts 
will permit the extension of cultivation southwards into land on which salt 
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tides now render it unprofitable. Further extension of cultivation may 
also result bom a wider adoption than at present of stall-feeding for cattle. 
The annual rainfall averages 2 1 3 inches in the Thatftn district, but in all 
other districts of the division it ranges from 80 to 130. There ia thus 
no question of uncertainty of the harvest on the score of drought. More¬ 
over, a targe area in the most fertile parts of the really deltaic portion is 
irrigated twice daily by the tides, which in rising overflow the banks of 
the crtxks and in falling drain the fields again, thus ensuring completely 
against stagnation or even temporary difficulties arising through irregularity 
of the rain. Many holdings, and in some places areas of moderate extent, 
are liable to loss of part or all of the crop through flooding ; but fur the 
main part some harvest is certain and its amount is liable to less fluctuation 
than tn some other parts of the province. 


22. Coast. — The Coast division consists of two separate narrow strips of 
littoral at the foot of a range of forest-covered hills and roughly coincides with 
the two old provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim. It occupies two distinct 
portions of I he coast separated by the coastal portion of the Delta division. The 
northern portion of the division includes, besides the slope from the hills, the two 
large islands of Ram ret and Cheduba and several smaller islands which together 
hold most of the population of the Kyaukpyu district; the southern portion 
me.tides the Mergui Archipelago, but with that there is little population associa¬ 
ted. Both portions open out at their northern ends to a wider plain : and this is 
especially so in the case of the Arakan portion, where the Akvab district is 
largely delian; tn character. The association of two widely separate parts into 
one division is at first sight anomalous, and it must be admitted that there are 
many differences between Arakan and Tcnasserim. Vet the resemblances seem 
to over-balance those differences and to make Coast a real natural subdivision 
and not a mere remainder. 

The northern part of the subdivision is roughly the old kingdom of Arakan 
w hich was finally incorporated in the kingdom of Burma only in 1784, Original!y 
the Arakanese were a part of the same stock as the Burmese, but they were 
separated from the main body about *,ooo years ago. Arakan however suffered 
many missions at various rimes throughout its history by the kings of Burma, 
viho o ten raised or deposed Arakanese dynasties; the Arakanese and Burmese 

tk Lk Cn Co ? sta,ul - v m . close contact, each affecting the evolution of 

ifte other, differences between the two races have been caused by the inter- 

^ p lKdl3 Bengal aud Chittagong At one time Arakan was 
» r . . ~ v en ^ a _’ another tune, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 

\ T Cred ^ retained it for half a century Such connec- 

TcLTde^hlXn ^ rT lS ? a oi much intercourse, and they imply 

V f M? a a ? d f. h ' tta p n 2 u P°n the development of the 
wkh B n V,l'w t* of B 5 n i al wh, ? h has served to facilitate the contact 
SLSSPl l a S °, bee t n 3 ht ^ hwa > for Afab a[ «l Other traders who have 
the \”akan?r oT?h e ******* 5 a ? d even apart from these foreign influences 
inland t? ■?*, havt developed a little differently from the 

A rattans - v\ Ut j ,n -fP lte ^ ie differences thus engendered, the 

A kaneitr, and Chaungtha races, who make up the main bulk of the 

^pukuon. still essentially of the same r«i»| stock L b^ “e, 

and other anrf •>*« the same religion 
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former times it was ruled sometimes by Things sometimes b% c;® ™ ' J? 
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dominant. In the Amherst district the Talaing population is still, as the table 
in (he margin hereby shows, over two and half times 
as great as the Burmese population which ip also 
exceeded by the Karens. In the Tavoy district 
128 thousands were returned iu the census as 
Tavoy axis, but these would be regarded by many as 
a local variety of Burmese; they themselves claim 
to he descendants of Mro sea-pirates of Arakan 
who were banished by the king of that country 
for attacking certain Indian trading ships. In 
Mergui almost r.one described themselves as Tavoyan or Merguese ; and 82 
thousands or four-fifths of the Buddhists described themselves as Burmese. 
Thus in the whole Tenasserim portion of the division, 
consisting of the Amherst. Tavoy and Mergui 
districts, the population of Burmese and closely 
related races, though only about two-fifths of the 
whole, is much greater than any other single ele¬ 
ment ; and, if its numbers are combined with those 
of the lalaings who resemble it so closely in cul¬ 
ture, the combination makes up two-thirds of the 
whole, which is about the same proportion as is 
given by a similar calculation for Burmese, A Taiwa¬ 
nese, Van bye and CHaungt ha in the Arakan portion 

of the division. . . , ,, 

The other Indigenous races of Coast division besides the Karens and ihe 
Talaines and the congeners of Burmese are chiefly the Chins Sn the Arakan 
portion of the division These generally live under somewhat primitive con¬ 
ditions on the western slopes of the Arakan Yoma, w hich are the lulls separating 
Chin division from the Arakan portion of the Coast division ; they have been 
modified by contact with the Burmese and are not so wild as those of Chin 
division, but they have ito appreciable influence upon the Arakanese and Yanbye 
and other more advanced races and do not therefore affect the general life of 

the division. „ , , . , , . , . 

In spite of the intercourse with India the foreign element in the population 
of Coast, except in the Akyab district which borders on Chittagong, is much 
less than in Delta division. Of the afiothousauds of Indians shown in Subsidiary 
Table 1 of Chapter XI no less than ?oi thousands are in Akyab district; 41 
thousands are in the Amherst district in and around the port of Moulmein and 
only 18 thousands in the other districts Of those in the Akyab district, a large 
number, possibly 35 thousands, were only adventitiously included in the Burma 
Census/ being temporary immigrants from India who had come to reap the rice- 
crop ; and the permanent Indian residents are chiefly located in about one*third 
of the district consisting of the parts which lie nearest to UhUtagong and the 
immediate neighbourhood of Akyab port. Thus except in a few restricted 
localities the Indian population is small. The Indo-Burman races are pro¬ 
portionately more numerous in this than in other divisions, and the Arakan- 
Mahnmedans are almost confined to the Arakan portion of I his division, 
AU the Zerhadis of Coast are in Tenasserim el. ■ , 

Cultivation is extensive only in the lower levels, and six-sevenths ol the whole 
cultivated area is devoted to rice. This proportion diminishes to three-httha m 
the southernmost district, Mergui, but the total cultivated area there is very small. 
The uncultivated portions consist chiefly of wild fores' land. Tin and wolfram 
arc found in Tavoy and Mergui. and during the war the production of wolfram 
was so stimulated that Burma became its main source for the British a irn aments; 
but the conditions are now adverse and the industry is languishing, ihe rain¬ 
fall is heavy everywhere, averaging 190 to 200 inches except m the extreme 
south where it is still over 160 inches. 

23. Centre— The Centre subdivision, which includes one-fifth of the area 
and one-third of the total population of the province, is the proper home of the 
Burmese race and formed its permanent sphere of influence and recognized 
habitat in its earlier history when it was contending with the Talamgsof the south 
and the Shans of the east and north for the supremacy in Burma, It is still 
in many ways the heart of Burma in spite of the greater economic importance of 
Delta, much of which moreover was re-colonized in the last few generations by 
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(people from Centre* The population is still essentially Burmese and homo* 
geneous; Subsidiary Table ] of Chapter XI shows that no less than 95 per cent 
of it is of the Burmese race proper; there are only a handful of people of other 
tribes of ihe Burma Group, and only 2 per rent of other indigenous races, 1 per 
cent of mixed IndoBurman races and 3 per cent of others* chiefly Indians. 
The a per cent of indigenous races who are not of the Burma race-group consists 
of a few Karens in the snut hern parts and $ harts on the eastern side near the Shan 
States and 81,000 Chins who are located almost entirely on the hills which form 
the western boundary of Centre and separate it from the Chin division. These 
Chins, who are only included in the Centre division because it is not possible to 
cut off from the districts on its western edge the strip of hills which is included 
in them but is of different character from the greater pail of them, should 
be ignored If a true nation of the general population of the division is sought. 
Indians are proportionally much fewer here than in the other divisions and are 
confined to the traffic-lines of railway and river, and even there are almost 
confined to the towns. It is thus easy to realize that throughout practically the 
whole of the Centra division the population is purely Burmese, 

Physically Centre consists principally of an undulating plain in the middle 
portion of [fie basin of the In,a a ad dv and the lowest part of the hasin of its 
tributary the Chindwin The rainfall is small; ail districts except Promt, which 
is the southernmost district and borders on Delta division, have an average 
rainfall of between 24 and ;§ inches - even in Promt it varies between about 
40 and 55 inches. Many parts are subject to drought, and cultivation has been 
earned on m large areas only by the aid of irrigation. Some notes about the 
crops have already been given in Article 20* 


24. North — The North division consists of the upper part of the basins of 
fif Irrawaddy and its tributary the Chindwin. It includes various tribes of the 
i ibeto-Chinese family who were apparently left behind by the successive wave, 
of migration from the north which eventually furnished 1 he original Burmese 
population til the province. I here are numerous ranges of hills, and most of the 
rivers flow swiftly ; and these physical conditions, in combination with the pre- 

! ° r , e ,° n the cre5C9 or slo P es of h ' lls of others for 
life in valleys, hive discouraged or prevented intercourse and tended rather to 
produce ever in ire varieties of tribes and languages confined to small areas. The 

WltH lhe . Bur[ T c for supremacy over all this area ; they 
extended their power across mt o Assam, and for the greater part of the last two 

SuT an ffir rS f domin,on 0i ’ er tJle North division, though subject to the vicis- 

w^ d nnlJ r th *ii [ i t:q ^ ent 1 ' var ?' H n as generally with the Shans, whose power there 
v. s only finally broken by the Burmese king Alaungpava in 17*7 A D, Relies of 
that power still remain in the two small Shan states ofThaungdut (HsawniS 

fhe t™ } \ ° r S 5 ?k^cS 1 h '£ b U P in lh « course of the Chindwin and m 

I^wSKr ~ th# S J L "* m the Butao District which occupies theext^mc 
Wp ‘ °l f T dlV L 3IOfl j The Burmese however eventually included all the lower 
then, kingdom and exercised some control ov-cr the hill-trib^ The 

Ss n ° ff W',Burmanised; and they and t he Burmese proper 
eacn forming abour one-third of the total population of the division toWhi 

H J? mo 1 sl cxdusi L 011 of all others the narrow plains along the courses 

the C1 " n;lwin * ^e remainder oi the indigeuoS 
population is located chiefly on the hills Of the races in the hills thi kIS 

are the most important, and they tend to absorb the others whose further more! 
imn ^ L iev P rf “ v * nted by extending themselves first eastwards 
of C h h fj?r an v S \ I 5 “ d t lhen ^ ort ^eastwards towards China Subsidiary Table I 
of Chapter XI Shows that the 88,000 Kachins and 50,000 of other Edtanm! 
races, added roihe Burmese and Shans and about 7.000 or 1 percent of cfitip-jn 
account for nearly all the population. The balance ionsis s^f ^ v T> ' 
and 500 European* and Anglo-Indians and 34.000 Indians. 4 er aJlS 

l he broken physical character of the North subdivision has a ]--. j- k 
mentioned and is shown also by the hills indicated «n H, ! l■ ! , > be<m 

frontispiece to this reoort The 1*3 tit ' “ the map which forms the 


CHAPTER I. 

Distribution and Variation of the Population. 

25. Introductory. —The date extent and method of the census of 1921 
have been discussed already in Part 1 of the Introduction. It has there been 
shown that the record of a total population of 13,2 i 2,192 was obtained by such 
methods that it represents approximately the de facto population of the province 
on the night of the 18th March 19a i, and that the same may be said of the 
statistics for the townships of each district and consequently for any district or 
group of districts, the approximation being always proportionally closer for a 
larger population. 

26. Statistics.—The statistics of total population of each district and of 
each administrative division {as these existed on the 18th March 1920 are given 
in Imperial Tables 1 and II, the latter showing the population of each tabulated 
area at each census since 1873* while the former gives supplementary statistics of 
area and houses. In addition Provincial Table I gives statistics of the popula¬ 
tion and density in 191 I and 1921 for the same divisions and districts and also 
for the townships into which each district is divided for administrative purposes. 
Most of the other census tables have also been designed of course to show the 
population of districtsand larger areas in various aspects, but the present chapter 
is concerned only' with the total numbers of the people which are exhibited in the 
tables mentioned. As supplements to these tables and in order to throw further 
light upon the statistics contained in them ten subsidiary tables are appended to 
this chapter with the following titles:— 

Ia—D ensity, water-supply and crops in Bur man Division, 

IB—Density compared with rainfall and cultivated area f Bur man Division 
only), 

II —Distribution of the population by density-classes of townships. 

III— Variation in relation to density since tS72. 

IV— Variation in natural population. 1911 to 1921. 

V— Comparison of census figures and vital statistics. 

VI— Increase during the decade igii to 1921 of the total population of 

density-classes of townships. 

(A) With classification of townships according to density in 1911. 

(B) With classification of townships according to density in 1921, 

VII— Average numbers of persons per house and of houses per square 

mile. 

VUI—Growth of population in two decades by natural divisions, with parti¬ 
culars for certain religions. 

IX—Variations of the population in the comparable area. 

In addition Subsidiary Tables III and Vlf to X inclusive of Chapter V and 
Subsidiary Tables V and VI of Chapter Vt are particularly relevant to the subject 
of the present chapter. 

27. Distribution Of the Population.— The population is not evenly spread 
over the province, but the greater part of it is concentrated in two large patches 
which may he associated with Rangoon and Mandalay and have populations of 
about 3‘5 millions each, and tw o small patches of about" one-eighth that population 
w hich may be associated with the ports of Moulinein and Akyab. The two small 
patches belong to the tw o portions of Coast subdivision, while the two Ur^e patches 
form the principal portions of Delta and Centre subdivisions respectively; but 
;he comparatively densely populated central plain of the Prome district, though 
in the Centre subdivision, is connected by well-populated areas with the Rangoon 

f latch and not with that of Mandalay. Map 6 in Article 40 below shows the 
our patches as including a number of townships with a high density of population. 
In ail the remainder of the province the population is sparse on an average 
and rarely attains any high density if that is measured for any administrative 
division larger than a village-tract. None of the towns mentioned above except 
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Moulmcin is in the centre of the patch associated with it. The Rangoon patch 
extends west and north-west from Rangoon and has its centre somewhere about 
Vandoo!) The Mandalay patch cannot very well extend eastwards from that 
city because ot the hills on Lhat sid- ■ it 1j< s towards the south-west and has its 
centre about halfway between Mandalay as <1 Myingyait The Moulmein patch 
is a strip of coast in the Thatdn and Amherst districts with Mod mein at about its 
middle. The Aky; h patch lies chiefly along the coast to the north of Akyab and 
a short way up the Nanf river which divides Burma from Chittagong : but it 
really fills much of the Akyab district and is divided into two parts by a tract of 
sparse population in the hills which run down the centre of the district from north 
to south. There is no use whatsoever in the conception of a centroid of the 
population in Burma, That would come somewhere about iheThaycimyodistrict 
which forms a tract of sparse population between the Mandalay and Rangoon 
patches. The four dense patches, two large and two only one-eighth of their size, 
altogether occupying about mu-third of the area of the province and including 
two-thirds of the population, give the simplest rough picture of the distribution of 
the population which can be had. 

Another examination of the distribution of the population has already been 
given in terms of areas with defined boundaries in Article iS of the Introduction 
in which the relative weights of the contributions to the population of the several 
natural divisions are discussed. Further discussions of the variations of density 
of population will appear later in this chapter. 


28. Variation of Population — In the earliest days of the British 
occupation of parts of Burma there was an annual census made of tho-e parts and 
the figures for rS6* are quoted in Marginal Table i later in this article. The first 
regular census as part oF the Census of India was taken in 187a and was confined 
to the area of 75,970 square miles then known as British Burmah. That area 
included the present Arakan, Pegu, Irrawaddy and Tenasserim divisions and part 
of the present I hayetmyo district, and so differed from the present I owor 
Burma by omitting those parti of the Thayetmyo district (roughly the present 
Mmhla and Sinbamigwe town-hips) which were then within the territory of the 
Km^of Burma. The ntKi census took place in iS8r so that the interval was 
ow v nine years : but since then the census has been taken regularly at intervals 
%(, . « Comparison of ,ke results of successive censuses is rendered 
difficult by the changes of 1 he area covered. The census of 1B81 covers the 

TZn^rfn 2?‘ A bnt in l8 9 - the addition of the more closely 

5 * 3235 * lh ™ and oi lhe MSftg Mit Shan State near|> 

Lfui dtd the area of the ctnsus and added nearly 5,200,000 to the population it 

n-htch^ad aVniU' utt ' er auditions of approximate!y the same area were made 
vihtch had a population of over 1.500,0c* of which about 340.000 were enumerated 
or estimated in various parts of Upper Burma omitted in 1E01 and abom 
'.^o.ooo were enumerated or estimated in the Shan States and Karetmi. Asa 

those of la^.'fnrtTwtT 5 CenSUS of , 9 ° 1 COvered three times the area’of 

, II ft 7 j d - 88 3 " d 50 P f r Cenl more tll0n tliat of » 8 9« : and it included 
nearly all the administered part of the province and omitted only a comparatively 

n'lLrrr* ^ “ 3 ">"*>-*«*«"». northern and north-eLt^D^ 
npr^n U ti? er **T?'? ns w f e *ade to include by estimates a little over 53 

^ in^he N^rr^ | t 0r1,On ,° f thc PaWkku Hill Trtrt* ai d ?n'the 
ThJV" Northern Shati States known as Kokang and West Mansion 
1 he census of tgit thus covered all the administered area of the provinc eS 
the remote East which is the area in the extreme east of the Nonhem 

- nau . .ates shown as Estimated m the map marked "1021 ” on page 2 of this 
report. The arras omitted from the ctnsus of 101 r are shown i n P S hl!^ 1 
.h« «M.rW - " which Isalsopratmh*,thSXT “ d ^ “ 

In the census of 19a i further extensions have been made In Has* vr-mnlii, 
with its population o 36.701 and in the Sonin TVas-i K,u ’ c ' as ,‘ Man g [ bn 
bo„l« of L upper Chlifdri, TLP.& «!*» 

Bas madc O" 1 )' fcy estimate; but in the Mjflkyina and Put’ao jilt,let* 
extreme north of the province new areas with a total population ' o m the 

censused non-tjrachronoualy forthwith. The extension of if 8,730 Wefe 

by .he addition af the Coco Island, of .ho Harthawaddy dLJfet S" 

of only 4 S nas a trlde of no importance save to iustif- i.chl l ‘n. «. Popuiatron 
chat the whole district was included In thc c, n«, s Th . . t the statement 
c.nsuscd for the first lime ,™, I™ .. FP»'>t.on Ulus 

me 3reas concerned are listed on the 
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tide-page of Imperial Table II, and can be seen by comparison of the portions 
marked in solid black in the maps marked Jpn and ipzt respectively on 
page a of this report. 

The area covered by each census having thus it to extended in the next 
census, it is clear that a simple tabulation of the total populations shown at 
successive censuses would give no idea of the manner in which the popula¬ 
tion has varied. 

Marginal Table t 
shows the whole 
population re¬ 
corded at each 
census and the 
population re¬ 
corded for the 
same area at the 


from year to year 
arc due partly to 

the use of revised estimates', the precise increases of area shown in 191 r and 1921 
cannot be taken as the arena of the regions in which the census was taken for 
the first lime in those years The figures given in column G for 1891 and 1901 
differ from the corresponding figures given in the Burma Census Report of 191 1 
(Articles 4S. 49 anti 50); but the precise area to which the difference is due has 
been identified and the correction verified. Owing to the difficulty experienced 
in tracing the boundaries of some of the areas excluded from the successive 
censuses when extracting these figures from the tables, even those figures now 
given which involve the years 1891 and 1901 must be regarded as liable to small 
residual errors but it is safe ^ to say that these errors are negligible for all 
purposes in comparison even with the variations of the numbers involved, A 
great part of the information given by the table i« summarised in the last column ; 
but even for this column it must not be overlooked that the figures given in its 
upper part for successive years do not apply to a constant area, and that they 
have suffered some modification by the addition on each occasion of areas of 
different character. Since 1901 how ever the populations involved in extensions of 
the census have been so small in comparison with the whole that all the figures in 
the last column for the period 1901 to 192 1 may be regarded as roughly compar* 
able. Moreover, as the omitted populations since igot have been so small in. 
comparison with the whole province, those figures maybe regarded as representing 
broadly the proportional variation of the province as a whole. 

The outstanding indication of the above tabulation is the reduction of the 
rate of increase from 15 per cent in the decade 1901-1 j to p per cent, or only 
three-fifths as much, in the decade 1911-21. Subsidiary Tabh: VIII at the end 
of this chapter has been prepared on the same lines as Marginal Table 1 to show 
the corresponding variations in the several natural divisions. By comparing 
columns 7 and 8 01 Subsidiary Table V 111 it is seen that a reduction of the rale ol 
increase took place in every natural division, and that in the Chin. Salween and 
Shan divisions the reduction was larger than in the Bur man division where naturally 
il is nearly the same as for the whole province because Burnt an forms so large a 
proportion of that. For Shan the rate of increase has fallen fiom 15 to 4 per 
cent; for Salween from 32 to 4 ; for Chin from a positive value of 31 to a nega¬ 
tive value of—5. In the subdivisions of Burmart the rates of increase have 
diminished by 5 in Delta, by 3 in Coast, 6 in Centre and 11 in North. 

In the next article the variation of the population in the last two decades 
will be examined more closely, regard being paid to the different quality of the 
enumeration in different parts of the province. 


next census, anti 
also the popula¬ 
tion in 1921 of 
the census areas 
of 1872,1891 and 
1901. As the 
areas shown in 
the second 
column arc all 
approximations, 
and the variations 
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29. The Comparable Area,—The population figures used in Article a 8 
included estimates of the population mace in some remote parts at each census. 
Such estimates are for some purposes better than entire omission of the popula¬ 
tions they represent; but a comparison of the results of actual enumeration at one 
census with the results of estimation at previous censuses in some areas shows 

that these estimates have 
not always been very 
accurate, 1 n Marginal 
Table 2 examples of this 
inaccuracy in the estimates 
of 1901 can be seen in the 
casts of the Kachin villa¬ 
ges of North Hsenwi and 
the Karenni states where 
the figures obtained by 
actual enumeration in 191 1 
are so much greater. It 
appears therefore that a 
more accurate comparison 
would be made if the areas 
iu which the population 
was estimated either in 
1901 or in 191 j or in 1911 
were excluded as well as 
all other areas which were 
omitted from any of those 
censuses, further as the 

• * ;_ , ... . _ population of the Chin divi- 

vision is so much more primitive than the greater n ar t of the nninhi;^ „r 

other diyim ong, and as i, has had .he 

^ on ,ri Ie as * decade, it is proper to exclude the .r .1, , 

division although some parts of it were enumerated non-synchronously in.noi as 

rtS !L'?j ' ""1 ,9 V;t 1,6 aKli 'I" 15 cwlutitd «= sLwn in Marginal Tjble 
*• remainder of the province after excluding ihem is convenicmlv called 

the Corner Ml Aru. ahhough stnetiy comparable figures could still bn hfd if 
parts of the Chin division were added to it. Then ari«p« r i, „ ■ '+ f l 1 
much such an exclusion would reduce the field of the- comnariert 110 ^ 0 ! 
question is easily answered, for the populations to be excluded Jf a° 1 i Ut ^l' 5 
Marginal Table i, less than a per « 7 .[ ,|,e whS«VX£™ ** 

over the territories concerned are in each case different in ( n L ; More- 
ordinary parts of the province, so that the value of the studv is E ^j 

than diminished by their exclusion. There are some areas in ‘the Rhamn n , h , a , nced 
Chindwin districts in which in ,90. the arrangements fo,7„™ e*K& 

—-- OT <y an estimate was made; but, as is 

rran.PEiuam . 1.i.hi e t shown in Marginal fable q, these are too 

msigniheant to affect the presen. ennui" In 

tfS‘ k r di i Wc 'J he ar “ ill 

tK 1 ) as .. ar 8CT, but the enumeration of ion 
showed that the estimate was so approxi- 
matek correct that its error would Inquire 
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that m the last decade the rate of increase in t if** cofymn ^ wh, ch shows 

ncrease m the comparable area, which 
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mSTRlBDtlOM AND VAR IA r ON OF THE PORULATIO 


fJjJlDral PopsUtr^ '• ? Ut* £ i: HlpUTlJU* A-f^.1, 


constitutes the main body of the province, has been only three-fifths of that in the 
previous decade. If the same rate of increase has been maintained, the increase 
of population in the comparable area in the last decade would have been about 
1.690,ooo; the actual increase falls short of this by 663,000. 

In the introductory article of Chapter III below the natural population of 
any area is defined as the total of all living persons who uert bom within lhat 
area. Variations of the natural population thus make some allowance foremigra¬ 
tion and immigration ; and although that allowance is by nn means complete it 
is useful to observe these variations and to study any large differences between 
them and the variations of the actual population. Subsidiary Tabic IV at the 
end of this chapter gives statistics of the natural population of the whole 
province and of each district in 19.1 and of the whole province and of some 
districts in 1911, while Subsidiary Table II of Chapter II of the census 
report of 1911 gave simitar statistics for iqoi. To calculate the natural 
population of the comparable area, the figures corresponding to the 
territories excluded in Margins! Table 3 above must be deducted from the totals for 
the province given in 1 hose tables. The figures for emigration beyond India arc 
not complete for the whole province, but. are sufficiently so for the present purpose 
because both their deficiencies and the variations of ihoac deficiencies are so 
small in comparison with the other numbers concerned.* For the excluded 
areas other than the Chin Mills and the Hill District of Arakan no figures for 
emigration beyond Burma 
are available, and even for 
these districts no figures 
for emigration beyond 
India; but these omitted 
figures are also insignifi¬ 
cantly small. More serious 
than these defects is the 
fact that no figures are 
available for the natural 
population of any of the 
territories less than a whole 
district which are included 
in Marginal Table 3 . The 
unadministered portion of 
the Pakflkku Hill Tracts 
may betaken from item (o'! 
of that table and combined 
with item (c) to give an 
area for which in 19a 1 and 
1911, as also for the Chin 
Mills and the HU! District 
of Arakan in all years, 
figures are readily availa¬ 
ble, the boundarie s of these 
administrative units haying 
remained unchanged since 

Hill Tracts in 1901 the best estimate rs the actual population recordeo t in 
conditions in the remainder of item fa) and in item (o arc such that only a quite 
small error can be introduced by regarding the actual recorded population 
at each census as equal to the natural popu¬ 
lation, and the errors in the deduced varia¬ 
tions of population will be very small 
indeed. On account of this effect upon the 
variation of the figures this will also be ihe 
best plan on the whole far the Karenni 
Status although actual figures for natural 
population in 193* are available. Marginal 
Table 5 has thus bet n constructed parallel 
to Marginal Table a and with sufficiently 
close approximation o accuracy to show the 

natural population of 1 he comparable area at , . 

successive censuses; and the variations of this natural pope ta t: on have then 
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CHAPTER I, 


been exhibited in Marginal Table 6, As with the actual population the rate ot 
increase in the last decade is about time-fifths of the rate in the previous 
decade If the rate of increase of the previous decade had been maintained, 
the increase of natural population in the last decade in the area c-f this com¬ 
parison would have been about 1,566,000 ; the actual increase falls short of this 
by 658,000, This may be compared with the corresponding result obtained lor 
the actual population in the earlier part of this article, according to which the 
increase of the actual population of the comparable area in the last decade fell 
short of that in the previous decade by 663,000. As the figures subtracted for the 
natural population of excluded areas are less accurate than those used in the parallel 
calculations for the actual population, no conclusions can be -drawn from the 
actual amount of the difference nor even from the fact that the figure for the 
actual population is the larger; but the smallness of the difference makes it 
improbable that any considerable part of lhe change in the rate of increase of the 
population has been due to changes in the amount of emigration or immigration. 
In each decade the increase of the natural population is affected by the amount of 
previous immigration because such children and subsequent descendants of 
immigrants as are born in the area considered are included ; but in a comparison 
of the two rates of change this has little influence 1 

, ,®y following the plan of this article for the total population of each n aural 
division ami again for Buddhists in each natural division Subsidiary Table IN at the 
end of this chapter has been constructed. In the part of the table relating to tin- 
total population of all religions the total population excluded from the comparable 
area is a trifle over 3 per cent of the whole population of the province while that 
excluded trom the whole of Burman division and from each of its subdivisions 
except North is negligibly small. The population excluded from Shan division is 
about m per cent of the total population of that division; as however the area 
occupied by the excluded population consists of outlying parts of rather different 
character from most of the included portion the table gains rather than loses 
w idiu Hsuj utility b\ this exclusion, hot Buddhists the table ^ives an account 
wbidi approximates even more closely to an account for the Buddhists of the 
whole province, ^ the restriction of the area in Shan excludes only about 4 p<-r 
cen of all the Buddhists ol that division, while in Burman division the only 
exclusion * one of 1*3 per cent in North subdivision, and for the whole 
comparable area the excluded part of the province is under 0*7 per cen! of it 
Comparison of the figures given for Buddhists with those for all religions shows 
a so that the latter are controlled by the former which include seven-eighths of the 
total population of the whole comparable area and a not very different proportion 
in the par* of that area which falls in each natural division. 

o umns 7 and $ of Subsidiary lable IN show ihat the reduction in the rate 

wTa ft f S *l p0f ^ J atWri decaf,e below the rate for the preceding 

decade took place m even* subdivision of Burman division and in both the Northern 

^ the Southern ^ ia H bt f te e' The reductKm in rate for Buddhists is less in 
Delta and greaierm North than Coast and Centre ; but North carries little 
weight in the total for t he province The greatest reduction is in the Shan Division 
where the Northern Shan States fall from the highest rate of increase in 1001-u 

ZrrX !??! m 191 '- 21 wIiBe the Buddhists of the Southern Shan Sutes fliow a 
decrease of 07 per cent instead of an increase of 8 per cent. 

■ 30 . Effect of Migration upon the Increase of the PoDuiation_ 

arrivals in increasing the population The 1 - 1 those 

« ^*l>e,e oi iTh^! 9 M' 0 ^ r '™"? t r « ord ? » *■* ««~» 

decade produced children. Thus ,he increase * ' l “ r,ne ,tw 

large as the part of the increase of th** ,„,n t 7 °I Io f e »gn*bom persons is not so 
not have taken place if there bad been r-^fr * -I? 11 t lc decade which would 

.he incense o. haa «*«* Similarly 

* n °'•**>* ° f *• 
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owing to their departure from Burma, because their children born outside Burma 
are also lost to the population and because some of them, having replaced others 
who left Burma before the decade began and 
are really lost in the counting; so far as the 
numbers of this class are shown in Marginal 
Table 7. It is explained in Chapter 111 of 
this report that the figures shown for persons 
born in Burma who were living outside Burma 
Jn 1931 are incomplete, but as it is proposed 
to use only the differences of the figures from 
census to census this is not a serious defect 
while all the figures hat e similar errors.* 

The increase of the hnmu rants f diminished 
by the increasenf emigrants t for the decade 
*911-21 as shown in Marginal I able 7 is 
approximately 110 thousands as compared with mi thousands for the previous 
decade. The bulk of the foreign-born persons in Burma in rgoi were Indians 
of certain kinds and ages, and in 1911 the bulk were again Indians of much the 
same kinds and ages ; consequently, if the health conditions had been the same 
for the two decades, the reduction of the immigrants counted in 1911 by deaths 
during 1911-21 should exceed the similar reduction or the preceding decade 
roughly in proportion 10 the numbers at the beginning of each decade. In fact 
it is certain that owing to the influenza epidemic of igtS-ig the deaths of 
(911-81 must have been even larger than this proportion requires. Thus the 
approximate equality of the numbers of 110 and 1 11 thousands reached above 
suggests that the net influx of population front outside has probably done 
rather more to increase the population in the decade 1911-21 than in the 
preceding decade. But no definite information is obtained in this way and in 
fact the contrary is suggested by some other figures. 

If a more satisfactory soluimn of this problem is sought by counting persons 
entering or leaving the province during the decade other difficulties are encountered. 
The statistics collected at the ports for arrivals and departures by sea 
are given in Marginal Table 8. Long 
and tedious calculations are required 
to make estimates (on the basis of the 
birthplace statistics) for the number 
of persons entering Akvab from 
Chittagong by land and crossing the 
boundaries of Assam and China. The 
best estimates framed in accordance 
with the records are an excess of 5S0 
thousands of arrivals in the province 
over departures therefrom in the 
dr cade 191 r-2 t as compared with 360 
thousands in 1901-11 Both these 
estimates omit persons crossing the 
boundary of the province in places t , 

other than those mentioned; but these omissions are not serious for a comparison. 
The excess of 220 thousands in the number of the last decade over lhat of the 
former is believed to be excessive because the departures from the ports have 
probably been underestimated. Further, the arrivals ai Rangoon {which are the 
principal element) were over 2,600,000 in 1911-21 as compared with 1,700,000 
in 1001-11, and nearly the whole of this addition of 900,000 will have been 
Indian labourers. Many of these come from India to Burma because of economic 
pressure in their homes, which for many of them has caused privation and 
consequent diminished power of resistance to disease and to the e(Tacts of the 
change of environment caused by their migration. They generally live laboriously 

* lit the cornu* report of 1O1 1 the (oUi number bom fn Burma wlin were mgtnefsletl any* here in the 
wiftd w.i# given in Sub-idiaty Table 11 of Chapter II faftd copied in Subsidiary Table IV J lb a charter) 
at lo.rt’i. while the part of the same number representing persons torn in Burma ami enumerated In Insh.i 
was eieen in Subsidiary Tahir V of Chapter Ell as 13,553. Evidently the former number is tow, ami 
«. <00 is a nrarestimate for a number wfth the same defect* a* that attained for 1911. In a similar way 
iL.JtiO ha* been iubsiituted for the <M«o recorded in 1911 for 1901 . These corrections are not ef 
importance so thie art-ament If M/foo Fs adopted lor 1911 die fnirlr* for Psovince in columns &»rul 9 of 
Subsidiary Table [V cf tlifi chaplet ehinifd be 14,500 and 11^38,751. , _ 

t Immigrant and EmigrtOU are ihorthard for the headings « the eofumno of Marginal Table 7 i «* 
also the first ankle of Chipiw 111. 
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CHAPTER f. 


and in overcrowded and insanitary conditions ; and, because they are endeavouring 
to save tlai- greater pr-rt of 1 heir wages, either l« remit to ihcir families in India or 
to lake back to India themselves after a short stay in Burma, many live penurious!) 
and are til-nourished,. As a result o( these conditions the ordinary death-rate 
among such labourers h naturally high, and with so large an increase in arrivals 
as 900,000 the extra reduction by deaths will be considerable in comparison with 
the 330,000 increase in the excess of arrivals over departures. Moreover, the 
conditions described are such <<s would expose the Indian labourers to special risk 
at the time of the Inlluenza epidemic of 1918-19, so that the reduction of their, 
number by deaths would be specialty large in He decade of 1911-11 on this 
account too. As no estimate of the deductions from the 220,000 which are 
required .in these several accounts ran be made, the maximum value of 220,000 
furnished for the enhanccim nf of 1 he fen yearly increase of population by migration 
is of little use. 

The problem in fact cannot be solved ; but a wav of nearly evading it is 
furnished by Subsidiary Table IX. in which as we have seen at the end of the 
preceding article, the figures for the total population are shown to be controlled 
by those of the Buddhists There are In all the eleven millions odd of Buddhists 
only about 37,000 who arc not of indigenous rae-js, and it is know n that the 
number of Buddhists of the indige nous population who migrate cither Into ci out 
,,f the comparable area is negligible Buddhists of indigenous races do not con e or 
go m any numbers between the comparable area and either the excluded parts of 
the province or places outside the province. Thus the figures of Subsidiary Table 
IX for the Buddhists of the whole comparable area are free from all difficulties 
due to emigration or immigration, and all those difficulties are thrust into the 
(.gurus given in the table for non-Buddhists. A patient analysis of the figures for 
non*Buddhists by the aid of the various census tables would perhaps permit some 
limits to Ire fixed to the possiole ellecl of nugratit n upon the figures, but there is 
no time or space for that here. The decline in the rates of increase of the 
Buddhist population in the last decade without any possibility of explanation bv 
migration * obviously tie most important matter for consideration in connection 
w,tb the van-Hoc of the total population even frem a purely numerical standpoint 
and without any reference to its effect upon the position of Buddhists with regard 
o he rest of the population, 1 1 the rate ot increase of Buddhists m the decade 
1901^11 bad been iDainUinec in the decare 1911-21 the increase in the latter 
oecade would have been ab-ni 1,304,000 or roughly two-thirds as much again as 
the increase of nearly 786,000 which actually occurred, A small part of the 

to C Ruddhkm ft a fi T I Bu K ddhtS , tS Mi . ead » dc £ aHe due to conversions from animism 
t^ But-dhism and to absorption into the Burmese and other Buddhist races of the 

children of women of iho^e races who have married Indians or other non-Buddhist 
SE'wih 6 r, f f" 13 Smai ! rCm P arfd with the total number of 
Buddhists is negligibirT ° U " y C °" tRl,U ' !o " of 

1. Statistics of Births and Deaths—One naturally turns for further 

knowledge of the diminished rate of increase of population exhibited in th 

•» th. r, cords „( birth, and deathTXe ed and 
Department of F ub !io Health. '1 bese records do aat rela e 
to the Whole province nor even to the whole of the comparable area ih* v 3tX . 
confined to ihc Delta, Coast and Centre subdivisions of the Borman division 
Even fiom some districts in these some small backward or remote areas are 
excluded; but such excluded tircas have only one-half per cent J 

rt C U h^h P T? 10 k ln S V bs ’ r fO '^bte V at the end^of this chapter 
the birth and death-ralios m the registration area of each district of which 

any part is excluded are assumed to hold also in that excluded rJT 
As the excluded parts are always small in comparison with the whob> distnots 

lh?51S g,V ' €S,n 3 PP rotim ^ correct result. UnforttJa Jy « 

. f a “* e . ^ 0ff s* ibere is, even after making the largest possible 
immigration, a large discrepancy between this result an5°the ? c * Qr 

wK,eh mus , be due to error/either it, the ccorrurt £ i„ t he X, 

Census figures of either t£it or 1921 or both may be vrrn„a V L Ut ! St c ?‘ 
them a much larger increase of population than they s limit rf ^ bet ween 

.0 .ceept wbenlhej, atready SltL a sa^iSog , "fe" ,**'.>* 

hand the vital siatislics are believed bv the officer* nf H, n S ° the otiiet 

n - kh «*»* 
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th^m in fact lies not in their intrinsic value hut in the effect of slowly accustoming 
the people to a system of registration and building up the necessary organisation 
for It, A very slight acquaintance with the system as worked in rural districts 
would convince any enquirer that accurate records could not be hoped for In 
most discussions of it the assumption is made that the errors are due to failures 
to register births and deaths ; but quite apart from this there is the lack of any 
guarantee that any birth or death recorded by the village-headman will be 
included in the district returns. If the separate slips of paper, each representing 
a birdi or a death, which the policeman collects from the headman were one 
rupee notes, there would be a much more thorough system for ensuring that the 
number entered in the Treasury accounts agreed with the number collected ■ and 
until as much care is taker, with the birth and death counterfoils as is taken with 
the slips which represent persons in the tabulation-work of the census office, the 
rural vital statistics will never command confidence but must always be doubled 
even by the Health Department iiself. As an example may be taken the Bassein 
district with us population of over 489,000 which was taken as an example in a 
discussion of the defects of the records by the Director of Public Health; the 
average recorded birth and death-rates for (he decade, corrected for the increase 
of population according to census figures, were respectively 24 5 and a 2-8 ■ but 
the rates estimated by the Director of Public Health after considering various 
aspects of the matter are approximations to 52 and 40 respectively. Further an 
extract from the records of births and deaths as published for the whole 
actual area of registration is given in 
Marginal Table 9, showing that, 
according to these records, although 
the initial population for the decade 
1911-21 was only I5T) per cent higher 
than that for the decade 1901*1 i, and, 
in spite of the heavy mortality which is 
known to have occurred during the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 and is 
indeed indicated by the records them¬ 
selves, the increase of population in 
the registration area in the decade 
1911-31 was about 500 thousands 
larger than in the previous decade, or 
roughly twice as great. This alone 
would be enough to destroy all confi¬ 
dence in the record of the vital 
statistics even if the unsatisfactory 
nature of the system of the collection 
of the records were not known. The 
census returns are also liable to error ; 
but they are not liable to such errors 
as to show an increase of population 
only three-fift hs as large as that of the 
previous decade if there had really been twice as large an increase, ft is clear 
that the vital statistics and the census figures are quite irreconcilable, and that 
there can be no hope of satisfactorily explaining the latter hy the aid of the 
former. In fact if any attempt were made to do so, the strongest critic of the 
proceeding would probably be the Director of Public Health himself. 
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32- The Influenza Epidemic or 1918-19.— The outstanding event 
affecting the growth of population in the last decade was the world-wide influenza 
epidemic of 1918*19 which worked in Burma havoc unparalleled in at least the 
last sixty years. It first began to concern Burma directly by appearing in 
Rangoon about the middle of 191S in a mild form ; but after some weeks it 
suddenly became virulent, and meanw hile it spread throughout the province. It 
was not confined to towns, but appeared in the most remote parts ; w hole villages 
were stricken and some were literally more than decimated. The registration 
area (that is, the area in which vital statistics are recorded) consists of nearly the 
whole of the Doha, Coast and Centre divisions, and according to t he census bad 
a population ol 9'8 millions in 1911 and nearly 10 8 millions in 1921 ; in this area 
according to the reckoning of the Public Health Department \ influenza caused an 
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Increase ill registered deaths of 138.500 or 13 per thousand of the whole popula¬ 
tion (reckoned at lofi millions for that year) before the end of 1918- The 
magnitude of this is perhaps better appreciated when it is no’ccl that it is one- 
half the ordinary annual registered death-rate from all causes and was concentrated 
into about four months. The epidemic reached its climax in Rangoon in October 
191S and in other districts in November or Decemher; and it continued, 'hough 
with fairly rapid abatement, up to the third quarter of 1919, so that there was in 
that year"an increase in the registered deaths of about 40,000 which the Public 
Health Department ascribed 10 influenza. Many deaths from influenza were 
ascribed to “fever" or other causes; and the estimates quoted are not 
based upon the number of deaLhs from influenza reported, but upon a 
comparison of the total reported mortality from diseases other than small¬ 
pox, cholera and plague at the time of the epidemic and at normal 
times. The death records ihu^ show altogether a total of 178,50° deaths from 
the influenza epidemic in the registered area, or about r68 per cent of the total 
population. But many deaths from influenza were not recorded at all because 
the registering agents were themselves ill or dead, or because the relatives and 
co-villagers of the deceased were suffering from the disease and were either too 
listless to report the death or too busy attending to the many children whose 
guardians were incapacitated- Having regard also to the fact, illustrated by the 
example of Bassein district which was quoted in the preceding article, that the 
recorded death statistics are only ahout two-thirds of the true numbers, consider¬ 
able additions must therefore be made to the number indicated by th L - death- 
records to ohiain the true number of deaths from influenza In the regis 1 ration 
area, for which accordingly 350,000 is a reasonable estimate which is unlikely to 
be as much as 50,000 in error either way. This estimate is for actual deaths 
from influenza during the epidemic in excess of deaths which would have occurred 
in the same period if there had been no epidemic. Some of the people who died 
of influenza would have died in 1918 or 1919 in any case ; but they art allowed for 
already in baaing the estimate upon the excess mortality during ihe epidemic. 
The effect of influenza in diminishing the population recorded at the census two 
years later was not confined to these deaths. In addition there were the after' 
results due to the weakened constitutions of the sufferers and the stimulus io 
tuberculous infection which was show'll by the continued high mortality from 
respiratory diseases in 1919. 1930 and 1931 j and also the particularly disastrous 
effects of influenza upon pregnant and parturient women and indt.ed upon all 
women between 20 and 40, through which the population was reduced by the loss 
of prospective births as well as by actual deaths. Incapacity to tend crops or to 
reap the harvest led in many households to economic difficulties which would 
also cause some additional mortality. In making an allowance for these additional 
deaths caused indirectly by influenza regard must be paid to the fact that many 
of the people concerned would have died at about that time in any case. More¬ 
over some of the deaths from influenza were anticipations of deaths of aged or 
weak which would in any case have occurred before the subsequent census, and 
accordingly ihe deaths between the epidemic and the census were correspondingly 
reduced* Further the reports from Rangoon showed that a considerable number 
of the deaths there took place among Indian immigrants ; as many of these if they 
had net died, would have left Burma before the census their deaths also had no 
effect upon the population recorded then. Nothing approaching a precise 
statement :s possible ; but, having regard 10 all the considerations adduced, the 
effect of the influenza epidemic on the census of the registration area may be 
estimated at a reduction of the recorded population by 250 to 300 thousands. 
The population actually recorded for the registration area (as worked out by the 
Public Health Department from the census records) was 9,834,390 in 191J and 
I l 0 * 7 . 7 ,,l 9 ° in | 9 3K . According to the estimate just reached the latter figure, if 

the influenza epidemic had not occurred, would have been between 11,020,000 and 
11,070,000. 1 Ire actual increase was 947 thousands ; and what may be called the 
virtual increase, meaning the increase that was only prevented by influenza from 
appearing, was 1,19; to 1,247 thousands- Expressing this in percentages the 
actual increase was 9 6 per cent instead of a virtual increase of 1 T2 to 1 rn p er 
cent Influenza thus accounts for a reduction by about *'85 per cent of «he rate 
01 increase for the decane in the remora!inn 


increase [ortho decade in the registration area 
The principal difference between the registration area and the conmarahU 
t «.5 « the pane of Sake™ am: Shan diviaon, and S ™E™ 
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64-4 thou&ands respeclivelv For these areas there are no complete statistics ; but 
there ate reports which show that in them the epidemic was jnsl ;ts severe as 
in the registration area. The Southern Shan States reported 24,369 death, from 
influenza in 191S-19. or nearly ay per 1,000 ; this is nearly the same rate as that 
estimated above for the registration area, l’or kcngUmg, which occupies the 
eastern portion of thi Southern Shan Stales, tfm reported figures amounted even 
to '7 per 1,000. Karenni reported whole villages unable to reap iheircropS- 
From alt along the north-east frontier amongst the Kachins and oilier tribes came 
reports of similarly severe attacks, and from the north-w est again came the same 
story. The Chin Hitts suffered severely; the number of deaths was of course 
unknown, but was regarded as certainly over 5,000 or 45 per mine os the popim- 
tion. Indeed the epidemic appears to have been even worse amongst the 
more backward tribes than amongst the ordinary people The parts of the biian 
and North divisions which are included in the comparable area are adjacent to 
the registration area, and in population and conditions they resemble that rather 
than the areas of these backward tribes of whom they include very few j they are 
however surrounded by those backward tribes where they do not adjoin the 
registration area, and accordingly one would expect them to have about the same 
mortality as the registration area, for the most part, hut to sutler perhaps a little 
more severely in their outlying parts. As the latter have very little population the 
effect of this relatively greater mortality would be small compared with the deaths 
in the whole province. Moreover the report from the Southern Shan States 
quoted above is probably fairly correct as it is based on reports ol responsible 
political officers with intimate knowledge of and contact with the people, l he 
whole of the comparable population outside the registration area m the Salween, 
Shan and North divisions is only about 1,965 thousands or two-elevenths of the 
population within that area; so that an excess in its mortality-rate above the 
mortality-rate of the registration area would add only one-sixth as much to the 
mortality-rate of the two areas combined. 

The remainder of the difference between the comparable area and the 
registration area consists of tli£ exceptionally remote parts of districts of the Lh-lta 
Coast and Centre subdivisions, which are excluded from the registration area; as 
these have a total population of only 54,000 (w hie h is under one two*hundredth 
part of the total comparable area) their in IUiL-nza- record would hardly aftect that 
of the latter at all. Consequently within the limits of error of our previous 
estimate the reduction of the census population through influenza in the whole 
comparable area may he estimated at about a 85 per cent of the 1911 population. 
No distinction has been possible in that estimate between Buddhists and 
non-Budchists , but, as the excess deaths among Indian temporary immigrants 
have already been discounted, and Buddhists form seven-eighths of the total 
population of ifw comparable area, the same proportional estimate may be applied 
to the Buddhists as to the whole population. For non-Buddhists the proportion 
must be left as uncertain *. 

Calculating the absolute numbers equal to per cent ol the total popula¬ 
tion and the Buddhist 
populations respectively 
of the comparable area. 

Marginal Table 10 has 
been prepared with the aid 
of Subsidiary Table IX to 
compare with the increase 
of population in 1901-11 
the virtual increase of 
population m 1911*21, 
that is the increase which 
would have occurred in 
1911-31 if there had been 
no influenza but other 
conditions had been as 
they actually were. (It 
must be remembered that 
the allowances made in the 
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table do not represent thr number of persons who died of influenza, but the 
reduction resulting from I hose deaths m the record of population in .gar ; the 
actual deathsfrom influenza are however the chief constituents of those numbers.) 
the deficit of total population which cannot be explained by influenza is thus 
thousands, while *mong Buddhists there is 3 deficit of 234 thousands w hich Sn 
be explained nett her by influenza nor by migration. For the total population this 
deficit ,s equal to the total loss by influenza; for Buddhists it is equal to ihree- 
quarters of that loss. M 

33 ; Public Health in two decades.—With the exception of i he influenza 
epidenuc, wh'ci having been discussed in the preceding article is entirely 
excluded from the present, there was nothing apparent in the last decade to 
i'lKT 'l 1 T m ' I>rcced",g dteade in those conditions of the public health 
Each “ ur “ 0f ‘ " ‘t' 0 "" 1 " f popuswion in the comparable area. 

“ h 1 d 33 ™ epidemics, more or less widespread, more or less severe, of small¬ 
pox cholera and plague ; each saw occasional increases in the fever death-rate 
l0Cal a, \ d ten ? P° rar . v outbursts of dysentery and other diseases. I n every 
respect the one decade was a replica of the other; so that in the general healtS- 
Sn?** comparablearea as a whole there was no difference oftny kind which 
could be recognised m the absence of accurate death-statistics. 

34 f Food-supply and the Growth of Population.-A completeexamina- 

Jrould° nvo h |L reUtl0T1 - 9 l - e the growth of the population 

would invohe enquiries into the crops which are not used as food and 

fMd rfhS! CU ™*" ch SU PP ! >' products used to pay for imported 

loud, clothing and other articles; but jt is certain that the ™ rt r 

agricultural production is the main factor in the food-sup ply of the proving 
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rain which falls in the immediate neighbourhood of the cultivation anti has no 
system of conserving any considerable quantity of wat er for use when the rain fails; 
quite cammonly for instance there are only charnels to lead into fields rain which 
falls on the uncultivated hillside adjoining them and would otherwise run largely 
to waste. In all these areas there is no water available when the rain fails lor a 
few days, and the practical effect is of course quite different from that of a supple* 
mentary continuous water-supply. In most places the statistics ignore the second 
kind of irrigation; in others they include it. On the other hand there are no 
statistics of works such as drains and dams undertaken to preserve land from 
superfluous or salt water, although it is obvious that these have the same 
importance in iheir localities as irrigation in its localities. The statistics of 
irrigation in Marginal Table 11 thus have little value as absolute figures; but, as 
the records of different years have much the same defects, the increase of recorded 
irrigated area in about the same proportion as the increase of the total cultivated 
area indicates that there has probably been no loss of production through failure 
in this direction. 

There has been some talk of a decline of fertility in recent years in some 
parts ; but much of this is due to the world-old illusion that the old times were 
better than the present. Careful examination of the problem shows that the 
fertility of land which has been cultivated for a long time remains steady. So 
long as the method of cultivation is the same, the average outturn is limited by 
the average net production of new soil which results from weathering, silt-deposit, 
denudation and cropping ; and a heavy crop one ye.ir must impoverish the soil 
for the next, w hile a light crop one year leaves a better soil for the next year s 
crop. Fallowing is thus a device lor reducing the cost of cultivation by obtaining 
the total proper outturn of two years in one harvest, or of four years in three 
harvests, and so on , on an average the same annual outturn is obtained. Thus, in 
wide stretches in which the accidents of individual holdings are averaged out, the 
fertility remains constant for a given system of cultivation. In an area in w hich 
cultivation is extending the average fertility tends after a time to decline because 
the best land is taken up lor the earlier cultivation later a time comes when only 
the inferior land which was rejected by the first colonists is available, and 
extensions consist largely of inferior strips along the edges of existing holdings or 
of higher land with inferior soil or water-supply. The complaint that land has 
deteriorated represents in many cases a recognition that the land now available 
for new cultivation is not as good as that available in ihe past. There is still a 
sense in which tin re has been a real decline of fertility in the rice-growing tracts 
of Lower Burma which were colonised len to thirty or forty years ago. The 
normal course of development of newly cultivated rice-land 13 a steady improve* 
ment of fertility for a number of years as the land grows more level and the roots 
and stumps of the former jungle are cleared away ; after a period of varying from 
5 to 15 years according to the conditions the virgin fertility of the land has not 
yet been diminished by heavy crops, but the conditions inimical to the growth of 
these have been largely removed by repeated ploughing, by the efforts of the cul- 
Liya tor specially directed to this end, and by the decay of organic matter in the 
Soil. The land now begins to yield heavy crops, which of course consume part of 
the soil. Continual fresh deposits of silt compensate for this, and as the ground 
is still further developed heavier and heavier crops are obtained, which consume 
more and more of the nourishing constituents of the soil until there comes a lime of 
maximum crops followed by a period in which the crops diminish until they reach 
an average which the annual supply of new soil, whether by ordinary weathering 
or from silt, ii just able to maintain. After that the fertility remains steady 
unless some unusual influence intervenes. But the cultivators, comparing this 
steady outturn which is the true measure of the land’s fertility with the 
temporarily enhanced outturn of the optimum years, naturally describe the 
phenomenon as a decline in fertility. Not all the land has reached this steady 
state at one time; some had approached it before other land had been 
cultivated at all; consequently there is no falling off in the total outturn of whole 
districts on this account; rather special temporary fertility hat caused some 
anticipation of the increase of production which still further extensions of cultiva¬ 
tion were due to furnish. In the newer cultivated parts of the I rrawaddy delta 
account must also be taken of the curious fact that the earliest colonists took up 
not the best land, but the slightly elevated land which is now assessed as 
second-class ; that was easier and cheaper to bring under the plough than the 
swampy ka*A 38 jungle, which lay about a foot lower in level and to colonists from 
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the dryer districts scorned loo wet. But when the supply nf higher land ran 
short and men were compelled to lake op iti- lower land, they found l his to their 
surprise so much superior as to repay the greater difficulty and far higher cost of 
development ; and now land which was formerly k»n<izo jungle is recognised as 
the best. As (Ire extensions in the large part of the delta to which this account 
applies were probably the most important of the decade igoi-n and have been 
passing during I hr last decade through their period of highest fertility, there has 
been no reduction of average fertility in the cultivated area of the Irrawaddy delta 
as a whole. 

Complaints have also been made of the decline of agricultural Skill and of the 
laziness of cultivators. Such complaints have doubtlessly been made in most 
places and at most periods of history ; we all know how excellently Lhirlgs were 
done when our fathers were young, and we are all convinced that they will never 
be done so well again. There is apparent truth in the complaint in some 
localities, because formerly the cultivators wove ibeir own clothes and made 
many house hold-goods which now they buy. But this does not represent 
increased laziness; it represents increasing specialisation in cultivation and a 
higher standard of agricultural productivity. Probably many cultivators are 
unable to rise to this Higher standard ; their more able employers and neigh hours, 
who have been unconsciously raising their own standards, only observe then, 
relatively and declare them inferior to the earlier generation because they have 
made less progress than others. Hie allegation of laziness thus arises sometimes 
from delay on the pan of cultivators in some locality to modify their practices to 
meet modern conditions Jt arises more often from the fact that so few of 
those who make it have spent any time in the villages and fields in the cultivating 
season ; they refuse to face even for a short visit the discomforts and drawbacks 
under which the cultivator works for months, and yet condemn him for the rest 
which 15 taken by him in the hot weather and is indispensable for lib physical 
recuperation as welt as for visits to friends and attendance at pagoda-festivals 

{j! ,t *° t * 1 . er . ne 1 ? essar }’ P arti of the uon-economic side of his life. But that side of 
his life is indispensable ; he cannot live by food alone. 

An index of the relation between extension, improvement or deterioration of 
agriculture and the increase of population is afforded by the records of the export 
,T hcre JS a determined demand for rice as the principal article of food by 
all the indigenous races even m areas in which other food-crops are grown - 
inferior areas in which millet was once commonly eaten have taken to rice as soon 
as u became available. There is no question of the province being regularly 
drained, for the export trade, of rice needed for its own consumption. Occasion* 
afly fear 1* expressed when high prices tor rice are ruling soon after the harvest 
that cultivators will sell more than they should, and will not keep enough for their 
support until next harvest. As a matter of fact the practice of storing a whole 
year s nee is much more restricted in the more advanced parts of the province 
than is commonly believed, and many cultivators regularly buy their food for the 
greater part of (he year with advances on (hi- security of the next harvest but in 
any case the matter has always resolved itself except in small areas and for a 
short time into a question of price, and there has been no difference between (he 
last two decaces m respect of such occasions. In sorre years, according to the 
market conditions, a considerable balance of one harvest is retained in the 
province by dealers until after the next harvest; while in other years the exports 
are larger. I bus over a senes of years although not in any one particular year 

the rice available for export is a measure of surplus 
food-prod net ion. Marginal Table l3 shows the esti¬ 
mates made by Government of the surplus paddy 
(unhusked rice) available for export * in each of 
several years and also the record of actual exports 
compiled by the Customs Department. The former 
are estimates involving some rather rough allowances, 
while the latter figures represent observed facts 
but arc modified by the conditions of trade which 
at time, cause export to be delayed in hope of 
belter prices. Allowance being made for the distur* 
banct of the figures by the war and the post-war 
conditions m Europe, there is no reason for supposing 
■ < -—— _ that there serious pressure yet u pon the food-supply* 
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Marginal Table 13 shows the course of tin- wholesale price of paddy in 
Rangoon during the last I wo decades. The 
columns showing prices from January to March 
represent roughly the course of thi prices r< drived 
by rice-cultivators. The harvest is reaped and 
sold at different times in different districts; in 
some the grain is ready early in December while 
in others it is as late as March or even ApriJ. 

Thus the prices shown in the table differ from the 
average of those receivtd in any particular 
locality ; but the course of their variations repre¬ 
sents fairly well the average course for all parts. 

The prices in the table differ also from those 
actually paid to cultivators by various costs 
incurred between the threshing-floor and the 
market and by the many accidents by which culti¬ 
vators profit or lose by the daily and hourly vaca¬ 
tions of the market-price- r but differences of the 
latter kind work out to nothing in an average for 
many cultivators and these of the former kind have 
tended to diminish. In Some parts differences of 
the former kind have diminished quite considerably, 
and thus raised the income of the cultivator more 
than is apparent from the table. The cost of 
cultivation has increased in parallel with 1 tie rise of prices. But the greater part 
of that is payable nominally in produce; and although in actual fact much of that 
part is paid in cash advances in lieu of portions of the agreed amount of produce, 
the ratio of cash to produce in those instalments varies with the market, and the 
rise of costs has not much affected the amount of produce which represents the 
cultivator’s cash income. The prices of 1915 to 1918 were low ; and the high 
prices shown for 1919 and 1920 must be discounted for the fall in the value of 
money (*./., the general rise of prices) in those years. But the tenacity with 
which stocks were held off the market during the early months of 1922 suggests 
that land-owners and cultivators had not suffered on the whole by the variations 
in both the price of their produce and the cost of Us production. 

A large part of the rural population however has to buy its rice at least for 
some part’of the year, and the urban population must buy it of course all through 
the year. For all classes too the prices of other foods have risen ; meat and 
still more fish rose very much in price towards the end of the war, and the rise for 
pulses, roots, vegetables and fruits was important- The rise in the cost of 
clothing caused much difficulty to all classes. It was noted in the Census 
Report of J 911 Part I, Page 39, Article 51) that the Sanitary Commissioner of 
the province, after studying the agricultural conditions and the resulting scarcity 
or plenty of food in relation to the vital statistics, had formed the opinion that in 
Burma adverse changes in climatic conditions (that is, changes which affect 
cultivation adversely) do not have any appreciable effect on the Increase of the 
population of the province ; the) may affect the distribution of the population by 
inducing migration, but they do not actively influence the binh or death-rates 
even of the localities in which they occur, much less those rates for the whole 
province. And in 1 he annual provincial Reports on Sanitary Administration, in 
which the question continued to be discussed, that opinion was constantly 
rriterated and so re-stated that it seemed to have become regarded by the Health 
Department as settled that in Burma no connection can be traced between move¬ 
ments of the cost of fond and the increase or decrease of either birth-rates or 
death-rates. But in the Sanitary Administration Report of i92oihe Sanitary 
Commissioner remarked that, bul for the disturbing influence of the influenza 
epidemic of the preceding two years upon iht vital statistics, '* it seems unlikely 
Hat the distress which the dearness of provisions has unquestionably caused in 
certain areas, would not have been reflected to some extent in the mortality 
rate. 1 ’ Actually the difficulty of making ends meet in the household budget 
began to increase about 1916, and the increase led to economising and stinting 
in many directions. Still there was, as has already been shown, ample food in 
the country ; and as prices of foods rose wages rose to some extent too, and 
though the met became plainer and tom clothes had to be patched instead of 
being replaced, there was not such difficulty as could cause a change in the 
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general mortality, ft is not suggested that such an effect would necessarily be 
shown by famine or by numerous deaths from starvation; even Malthus in bis 
famous Essay supposed that the limitation which food-supply placed upon 
population would take effect rather in diminished resistance to the diseases 
through which deaths ordinarily occur. But the conditions actually observed at 
the time were that while there was greater difficulty in housekeeping and 'Onse- 
c|uently considerable nervous strain for many, there were few for whom the 
difficulty was so serious as to mean deprivation of the essentials of the physical 
support of life, 1 he price of rice w hich is the main article of diet was low in 191 7 
.ma n>i^, and the difficulty it caused was not for consumers but for the cultivators 
who got low pnees for their crops, 101919 the price of rice increased to be 
nearly Imlf as much again as rn 1918 and about 30 per cent higher than in ordi* 
narr tunes, and with other simultaneous rises a large rise in the cost of living then 

M aCe SC> r ha f many i k'-p 11 10 fee] the pinch very seriously. I r seems 
probable accordingly, as the Sanitary Commissioner pointed out in his remark 



7 u\lh~Vul gh be , reC0Sl,i3ed , ;vith lhe ,ack of correct statistics, A~ rise 

the Buddh i / 7 Jr n nf CnOUgh . t0 J accom, t for the whole 334 thousands of 
the Buddhist deficit would have required an addition to the death rate through the 

two >cars preceding the census of about one-third the influenza death-rate in the 
;fe 2" ■' the effect of t he high prices had begun to lake reel » 

he death-rate so early as March 19.9; « is quite certain that even u-ith the verv 
defer tiv. Statistics available quite a small fraction of such an effect would have 
heen observer! In faci any comparable amount of mal-mitrition must have bc'n 
no heed anthem such stalisties. It ra „ sl iherefore be concluSthat na eonsider 
aba part of the defect of the morease of the population in 1911-21 below that of 
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whofe province-, but more dSdS 1 . W thesamf ^ s for the 

change In the rate of increase from onrwW ibe particular- magnitude of the 

the part played bv emigration and ; mm ; 0 r °. anot ber An attempt to measure 
of increase of the total population fail ? r<1 , uon ‘ n C3USID S ^ e change in the rate 
change could be &kiT "SS* that , “ .■*” of ^ 

entirely unreliable the defect cim< d hv infl,, d . rhe vtC ^ statistics being 
last decade was £ lhe rale * " Cre ** in the 

thousand Buddhists and ^8 thousand I 1 ? " * tfierew f s sl ^ a deficit of 334 
required to show the ^“ P°P ulali ™ bebw the number 
allowance for mtlumzal'd 2^,7 ^ T' V “ JP. - 9 °i-i * 
food-supply which are likely to after- iL* general conditions of health and 
was found'that no large pm of U■ 1 f ?° pl1 mT werc thcn examined ; but it 

There are ^vcr^Ct £ ^ be accounted for in this way. 
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comparable area because the reduction of that area necessary to obtain strictly 
comparable figures for three decades is comparatively large. Moreover the 
introduction of a third decade would have made the discussion even more tedious 
than tt is. Butin the light of what has been done for the period 1901 to 192 1 a 
rapid survey can now be made of the decade (891 so 1901 too. For simplicity 
the survey will be confined to Buddhists. 

The census of 1891, coming so soon after the annexation of Upper Burma, 
had naturally peculiar difficulties in that part of the province. Amongst them 
was the burning in the course of the Wuntho disturbances of some of the census 
records relating to the fvatha and Bhamo districts, the Utter including both the 
present Bhamo and MyUkyina districts. For a comparison of the populations at 
the two censuses it is not possible to reckon separately for the parts of these 
districts of which the records were burned or preserved ; the only course is to 
exclude the whole of the Katha. Bhamo and MyitkyW districts for both 1891 
and 1901. In addition the Shan States, including Mong Mit, have to be excluded 
as they were almost entirely omitted from the census of 1891, The Chin Hills 
and the Hill District of Arakan were excluded from the comparable area and may 
as well be excluded again; their numbers of Buddhists in 1891 and 1901 were 
however so small that it makes practically no difference whether they art 
excluded or not The total deductions for all these areas and the resulting 
comparable Buddhist populations are 
shown in Marginal Table 14. The 
rate of increase is thus i7 r a per 
cent, which offers a striking contrast 
to the percentages of 12 ‘6 and 10‘s 
shown in Marginal Table to for the 
decades 1901-11 and 1911-21 respec¬ 
tively after allowing for influenza tn 
the latter decade. Some modifica¬ 
tion of these latter rates is proper to 
allow for the difference in ihc area 
compared. The area showing ij - 2 
per cent increase in 1891-1901 consists of the Delta Coast and Centre sub¬ 
divisions with only small additions for the Upper Chindwin district and Mogflk 
subdivision. It is fairer therefore to calculate for comparison the rates of increase 
shown by Subsidiary Table IX for these three subdivisions of Burnt an, Adding 
2 85 per cent for the effect of influenza the percentage rates of increase in the 
successive decades for approximately the same area are 17 2, iz'j and it'4. 
Thus even the decade 1901 which showed a so much larger rate of increase than 
1911-21 had only a little over three-quarters as large a rate of increase as the 
preceding decade 1891-1901, and In the Delta Coast and Centre subdivisions 
alone showed a defect of about 350 thousands in the absolute value of the increase. 
It is probable that the recent un settlement of the country had some effect upon 
the census of 1891 ; but the areas in which this effect was greatest have been 
excluded from the comparison. It is certain that no considerable pan of this 
large number of 350 thousands can be accounted for In thk way ; and it is possible 
that only an entirely negligible part of it could be so accounted for. Yet if the 
histories of the two decades 1891-1901 and 1901 -191 > are compared nothing is dis¬ 
covered which would diminish the rale of increase through the death-rate. There 
was no considerable migration of Buddhists to or from the area of comparison in 
either decade. The disturbances in the Shan States and in the Ivatha and Bhamo 
districts tended in 1891 to drive people into the an a for which the comparison of 
the censuses of 1891 and 1901 has been made, and so to diminish rather than 
increase the growth observed for the decade before 1901. The only explanation is 
a deficit of births in igos-n proportionately not much smaller than that of 1911-21. 

The natural enquiry whether such a decline in the rate of increase of the 
population occurred before the decade of 1891-1901 cannot be answered here 
because the census of 1881 was restricted to the part of the province which was 
in British occupation, and a comparison of its figures with the corresponding area in 
1891 is too seriously affected by the incalculable element of migration to be of use, 
It will however be possible after the cause of the decline has been discovered to 
give a fairly assured decision on this question. 

37 ' Decline of Births among Buddhists —As the birth statistics are 
entirely unreliable only indirect evidence is obtainable with regard to a decline 
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of births for any class of the population. No evidence has been collec¬ 
ted in the census with regard to the size of families, and no evidence on the 
subject which would be of use here has been collected at any other time in 
Burma. Nobody however has suggested that the Buddhists of the province— 
that is, chiefly Burmese? Karens and Shans—have less children now than former!v. 
Artificial sterilisation of marriage is known to some classes but is not practised 
among the Buddhists save on an entirely negligible scale. A certain amount of 
abortion goes on of course, but not on more than the small scale which has always 
been reached. The scarcity of 1919 and 1920 could not in any case account for 
a sufficient decline of births in so short a time to account for the deficit of the 
decade 1911-21, and there was no corresponding occasion in the preceding 
decade which already showed the larger part of the decline from the decade 
of 1891-01 ; while in fact scarcity, so far from being a possible cause of such a 
decline, is believed by some who follow Double day's theory * to cause rather an 
increase of fertility. There is in fact no reason'for suspecting any decline in 
fertility ; if sufficient evidence to account for the decline of births by some other 
Cause can be found it would be < ntirety gratuitous to assume that any change in 
fertility amongst Buddhists has taken place. Such a cause is the relatively linail 
reproductive power of the population in the last two decades which is revealed in 
the discussion of the age-dbmbuLion of Buddhist females in Chapter V of this 
report. That discussion shows that there is no escape from the conclusion 
(hat among Buddhists the proportion of births to the total population must have 
varied widety in the past thirty years simply because the proportion of women in 
the child-bearing period, and the distribution of that proportion among the more 
end tess productive parts of that period, have changed so much ft is not 
possible to estimate precisely the numerical effect of the changes because data 
from which correct specific bnih-raies can be calculated are lackino but it can 
at 011 ^ [j l shown that the variations in the proportion of reproductive women 
have been large enough to be a sufficient explanation. Subsidiary Table 111 of 
Chapter \ shows the proportion among 10,000 Buddhist females of all ages who 
were in each five-yearly age-group at successive censuses. The proportion of 
women between ages 30 and 40 was about the same in 19, , as in 1901 but the 
most actively reproductive ages are those between 20 and 30 and in m 
proportion between those ages was 1,656 while in iqoi it was 1 -6~ 0 r ? ou *h!v 
one*fifteenth greater. Other things being the same—such as fertility and^the 
proportion of the married—these women would be expected to have children in 
40 S?L nUm , be ^’ so , th f t 1 9 * 01 the children born of mothers between 

t0 tbe y b< ? le population a proportion one-fifteenth greater 
than in 1 gi 1 - I f t he same rehttve conditions held for the whole decade atnuwi- 

Sten T’t ho! f fo( the lotaJ blrths each decade, 
addition of one-fifteenth to the correct nurnbe, would increase it bv ioo oon and 

increase of the population of the ord™ of To not ^ 

hon that the same relative conditions held for the whole decide is IrtiS^ 
there was also at work the other Influence also revealed in~Chlj a £ lficial - wd 
varying death-rate. But the calculator does show thv the tjj ' a 

inadequate to the effect observed, ' lhat th cauSe Educed is not 


have resulted SETft? iTT 

because there are not available precise and ace^te'Jin' Ca "™' be proved 
reasonably sufficient cause has been discovered ^ 1 1 * w ^ Mtatls , l,es -. B ut a 
can be adduced, the working hypothesis must okv?^ ft?® s ° rac other influence 
such influence. The relf ri^plucky *** there is 

hypothesis but an observed fact , the hypothesis ^'tk Sr2^ *? noted ' 13 not an 
onsiceuble influence at work. I, will appear in Chafer VI1 thatfet£J5 
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for suspicion that marriages tend to be contracted slightly later in lift than 
formerly. But (i}this is not proved ; (2' the postponement is very little; and (3) 
It is not at 311 certain that even a larger postpone me rst would diminish the average 
size of the family while marriages take place as early as they do. Beyond a 
certain point the increased age of brides diminishes the average family by shorten¬ 
ing the effective reproductive period ; but before that point such an increase 
of age diminishes the number of children who fail to survive because their 
mothers are either physically immature or too inexperienced to understand their 
needs. 

38. Discussion of Variation in the Comparable Area concluded.— 
Whether the paucity of parents in the lust decade is the complete explanation or 
not of the variation in the rate of increase, the discussion of the age-distribution 
in Chapter V makes it clear that (he rate of increase must vary from year to year 
and that the proportionate increases shown hi a series of decennial censuses are 
merely arithmetical quantities which are accidents of the 3**ars in which the 
censuses are taken. If the Burma censuses had been taken in (896, 1906, 1916 
instead of five years later in each case, quite different decennial rates of 
variation would have been discovered. The actual rates of variation tabulated 
for the successive decades have in fact little meaning until the effect of the 
changing age-distribution has been elucidated ; Lhey show of course the 
difference betw een the numbers of people in the country at successive epochs, 
but (hey tell nothing whatsoever of the dynamic and developmental aspect 
of the problem. The population of Burma has not grown steadily in any decade 
from the total of one census to the total of the next. The average rate of 
increase shown fora decade is no indication of the rate at which (he population 
was growing at any moment in that decade or at the time of enumeration ; and 
most conclusions about the growth of population drawn from a comparison of 
such average decennial rates are unfounded and probably wrong. 'I he decennial 
censuses as indications of the growth of population are like isolated pictures at 
long intervals in a cinema film. A spectator who leaves the theatre while a man 
is shown walking near the Palace of Mandalay and returns ten minutes later to 
see the same man walking near the Shwedagon at Rangoon does not conclude 
that the man has walked from Mandalay to Rangoon. He is aware that much 
may have happened in the intermedia;c* pictures which he lias not seen. So too 
with the census. The record of the variation of the population has its real 
meaning only when the whole story of ihe ten years' Interval is known ; and that 
in fact requires that the story of the preceding intervals shall also be known 
It is possible to have a population with a stable age-distribution which remains 
approximately constant ; but for the Buddhists of Burma the age-distribution is 
such that the annual or decennial rate of variation of she population cannot be 
stated correctly as a definite number but only by a picture of its constant varia¬ 
tions. Two censuses might give the same decennial rate of increase ; but, if at one 
census that rate of increase were itself increasing and at the other decreasing, the 
essential meaning might be quite different. The true rate of variation is not 
shown by a comparison of isolated pictures; it cannot be less than the whole 
story of the film which goes on for something like thirty years before it is 
repealed. 

Various difficulties appear in Chapter V in dealing with the variation of the 
total population, and in fact its story cannot b< adequately told. Marginal 
Table 10 of this chapter has ?houn that, of the defect below the average rate of 
increase of the decade 1901 —1 1 which still remains for the decade 1911 -21 after 
due allowance has been made lor influenza, two-thirds is due to the similar defect 
among the Buddhists; the remainder is due to the combination of variations 
among the Animist, Christian and Mahoijiedan indigenous races land the 
few of other religions who also belong to those races with variations in the 
numbers of immigrant races due to both the continued migration of these to 
and from the province and the relative numbers of births and deaths amongst 
them. Measure mi nt >f the separate variations due to these separate causes is 
impossible. 

39. Variation by Natural Divisions and Smaller Areas. —in Imperial 
Table II the population of every district is shown for every census since 1872 ; and 
in Subsidiary Table 111 of this chapter the variations shown in that table have been 
tabulated under the heading : " Percentage increase oi density." AU the figures 
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of Imperial Table II correspond, as nearly as is possible with the information 
available, to the present boundaries of each district.. Actually for districts of which 
boundaries have been changed at am time correct adjustments are made for the 
last census before that change ; but unless whole townships are transferred from 
district to district it is generally impossible with the available records to make 
the same correct adjustments for earlier censuses, and the assumption has had 
to be made that the transferred arra had in each sex at all previous censuses the 
same proportion of the population of the whole township for sometimes the whole 
district) from which it is transferred as it had at the last census for which precise 
records are available. A column has been added to the village census tables 
of the province, which are published for each < istrict in the B-volume of the 
district gazetteer, lorelate the village tracts of 1921 to those of igi l ; it should 
be possible in the future by using this column to make more and more precise 
adjustments at each successive census, but it is doubtful whether the column has 
been filled quite correctly throughout every district in this first attempt.* By 
summing (he figures for the included districts the populations of the natural 
divisions art found at all successive censuses; and in these the changes of 
district boundaries have ad little or no influence, both because changes which 
affect the boundaries of the natural divisions have been few. and because their 
ttlect is so much smaller in proportion to the whole than is the case in the 
Change of boundary of a district The variations shown for the natural divisions 
in columns ti to 14 of Subsidiary Table 111 have been calculated 10 allow for 
extensions of the census and so take into consideration for each decade the 
population o. only that part of the division which was included in the census 
at the beginning 0! the decade • in such a case the area for which the variation 
in J, he ,,ex| decade '* cakulatcdjs of cams* larger by the area of the extension 
of the census. In Subsidiary Table VfU the variation Is shown on the same 
5“JJ? th * !“ l two decades with details of the absolute numbers and for 
Jiuddmsts, Hindus and Mahomedans separately as well as for the whole 
population. Subsidiary Table IX gives the variation for the strictly comparable 
area in each natural division for the whole population and for Buddhists The 
amounts or tnese variations have already been noted earlier in this chapter and 

for the it * ^ ^ " 1 ln ^ case an allowance must be made 

for the ™cot of influenza and lor the a£e-distribution, exactly as was done in the 

earher part of this chapter for the corfiparable area, before any explanation of 
any of tht variations can be attempted; and in addition there is Always the 
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Southern Shan States and K a rerun taken together for the three censuses of 
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cent) or 1901*11, The fall in Htaixada was ascribed by the Deputy Com mis - 
Stoner of 1921 to emigration from the northern end of the district to the 
neighbourhood* of Bogale and Mawlamyatnggy un in the Pyap&nandMyaungmya 
districts; but a comparison of the birth-place statistics for 1911 and 192 1 does 
not account for any large numbers in this way. In Coast division the districts 
of the Tenasserim coast show large increases ; those of the Arakan coast show 
only 8 or g percent increase, but when allowance is made for influenza they 
have probably not differed much from their rate for 1901-u. If regard is 
paid to the absolute numbers, the principal falling off of the rale of increase is in 
Centre. Here Prome district shows a decrease and probably would have 
shown only i per cent increase even if free from influenza All the other districts 
of Centre show only a ^tfiaJI increase except Pakhkku, Magwe, Shwebo and 
Myingyan. Prome forms a striking contrast with the adjacent district of 
Tharrawaddv which, as already mentioned, shows a higher rate of increase lhan 
til 1901-11. But the conditions in these districts are tjuite different. In Prome the 
small and capricious rainfall makes cultivation precarious ; and fur various reasons, 
some of which are the physical conditions, ihe holdings are small in a large 
and the principal part of the district, whence also, as there is no room for 
extension of cultivation by present methods, people migrate to other placet. 
Probably also the pinch of high prices for foot! was felt more by the Prome 
people than by most. Tharrawaddy, on the other hand, having sufficient rain and 
room for extension of cultivation receives population from other districts The 
age-distributions of the two districts show that both in 1911 and in 1921 
Tharrawaddy had a much larger proportion of its Buddhist population in each 
of the age-groups 0-5, 5' io > 10-15 lhan $>e province as a whole in the same 
years, while Prome had distinctly less in age-groups 0-5 and 5-10. Unfortunately 
sufficiently detailed statistics to compare the Buddhist females as was done 
for the comparable area earlier in this chapter are not available 

in the case of Kyatiksfe district which showed practically no change 
in the decade tgot-i t and less than 1 per cent increase m 191121a study of 
the age-distribution at successive censuses shows that in 1891 Ihere was 
a large proportion of the women between ages 35 and 35 and an 
extraordinarily small number of children between o and 5 and between 5 
and to, these deficits being due probably to the disturbances in the 
district in the years just before. There was also an extraordinary shortage 
at ages 15 to 20, possibly due to similar disturbances some time before. With 
an excess of women between 25 to 55 in 1891 an increase < f 12 per cent to the 
population was managed by 1901 ; but these mothers had few successors. The 
very small cohorts of ages o to 20 in 1891 have resulted in small cohorts of 
child-bearing women since; and consequently there have been only small in¬ 
creases of population in 1901-11 and 1911-21. In 1918-19 moreover, Kyaukso 
was amongst the districts which suffered most severely r rom influenza. For 
1901 and 1911 no sufficiently detailed age-statistics are available to be of use ; 
for 1921 the age-distribution of KyauksC is compared in 
Marginal Table 15 with the average for the province 
at the last four censuses There is now a large pro¬ 
portion between ages 15 and 25, larger even than for the 
province as a whole in 1921, and a more rapid rate of 
increase in the future is to be expected. This more 
rapid increase appears in fact to have begun already, 
because if the average allowance of 2 S5 per cent is 
made for influenza the virtual rate of increase for the 
past decade is about 3‘5 per cent. and as the influenza 
was so much more severe in this district than in most 
others this rate ought probably to he raised to 4 [>f r cent. 

It is believed I hat no part of this increase is due to 
iiumigration ; it corresponds .to the high propor¬ 
tion of women in *921 between xo and 30. 'the low 

f ) report ion between 30 an d 35 in 1921 corresponds to a 
ow proportion between 20-25111 1911 and explains in 
part at least the low rate of increase shown then ; if we 
imagine a curve drawn to show the giowth of the popu¬ 
lation of Kyauksb continuously, it seems there would be 
a depression in the curve with its lowest point close to the census of 1911 which 
thus gave the result it did. It is on record that in the days of the Burmese kings 
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Kyaukie district suffered so severely from malaria that it had to be repopulated 
periodically from other parts of the country. This effect was probably associated 
with the irrigation system that had been installed in very early times and made 
Kyautse the granary of th< comparatively targe population in the arid tracts 
nearer to the Irrawaddy, and better control of the water and other obvious 
remedies should reduce the malaria j but the growth in the next decade will 
probably still be for ibis reason less than the age-distribution would suggest ft-r 
ordinary areas. In this account some difficulties have been passed over , but 
something of the conditions of growth of population in Kyauhsfe is seen in this way, 
although there are probably some distortions from the true picture in the rough 
sketch presented. 

Similarly every disirict requires detailed investigation if more than the bald 
statement of a change which is given in Subsidiary Table 111 is desired For 
some districts there have been special influences at work such as the inauguration 
or extension of irrigation schemes, and the development of the oil-winning 
industry, which havr caused the transfer of population from one district to 
another. The improvement of communications may be a cause of such a 
transfer, or it may be a result of an increase of population in other ways. In 
every district the circumstances must be specially examined with intimate local 
knowledge to obtain a satisfactory explanation. In seme cases the variation is 
apparent rather than real because of temporary migration, which of course 
becomes even more important if the area studied is diminished to a township • a 
pan of every study of local variations thus includes an enquiry into such 
advenlUitus modifications of the census figures, it is impossible to catalogue 
such modifications here; information about them will frequentty be found 
however in the district census reports, which, as stated in Article 14 of the 

Rangoon^ 00 ^ placetJ m lhr Itbra, y of the Director of Public Health in 

A word must be added about extensions of cultivation which are often given 
m the distract census reports as explanations of an increase of populS 
GencraHy such extensions arc results, not causes, of an increase, save m the sense 
that v here there is room for extension the loss of population by emigration 

S.Tlhil™r°' cultivation my be due to a pracdeall/simuluLous 
mcrease of population by immigration or to the natural increase of population of 
twenty years before. In the latter case the increase of population and oi cnltiva. 
tion are both results of the same cause, namely the large proportion of youne 
adults reachmg a marriageable age and requiring land to support their J-omJ 
n'rh^ . 1 ^ prir.ctpal exrensions of cultivation in the fast L decadJ weil 
m the delta and paid a high toll to malaria. It is however one of the arr-un tents 
advanced ni support of the revival of Doubleday's theory of feitUity* thatThe 
recent purgmg of the Suez Canal territory from malaria was follolod by an 
extraordinary fait in the buth-rate ; and uaradoxical « ;» m ‘ ulluweu 
possible that the defective nutrition associated with the strenuou^ f U *t! S 
imperfect food supplies, the malaria and other^dS^ of the ^l it 
colonists of the delta did in fact confer hiah fertilitv ,, 0rt n th j be 

their extensions of cultivation mav thus he recorded and tbat 

of population bevond that nor„,all, corr«p'Si,l 

Doubledav’s theory lion ever is at present the subieef n! I! , ' a 8 e ‘ l ? latr 'l > ntion 1 

|»puUih.>n al^|vm f in P Su , bri^"TdSMl” In'"ii '"iv/vi ° ? v?™ ! 'p 9 ( 

The results shown i„ I&vineia! Si rtSttiSTSSg m iV'T* 
m another way m Maps ; and 6 berehv (?„, 0l ,* .* ien f 4 ar . e 3 30 sbofli * n 

used except with particular caution ; ihev should glmetally Repaid ^ 

ant li metical quotients until their applicability t 0 the pJ^VKu** u™ 
determined. For instance the relation of density to rainfall which n ? ^ be€ U 
m the census report of 1911 may be considered v n - as dlECUssed 
was found te held between the rainfall and density td tfaS'SSfS 


* footnote on p»ge 4> 
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NuTi'.—The heavy Haes t the Ivundarie# os fiaiur.il iLvisiom. States os' 
the Ncrtlsftn and divttiOTis c: the Southrm Shan St-iits have been treated at 
diiiTitis for the puipoaeaof this mnp. 


none was suggested bv the table which showed the rainfall and density for each 
district at about the time of the census of 1911. Subsidiary Table 1a of the 
present chapter gives similar figures again for the census of 1921, and still no 
obvious correspondence holds. Neither is any high coefficient of correlation 
found by stalislcal methods But the reason is twofold. The rainfall figures 
are the averages‘ojf the total annual rainfall at each of several stations in a district. 
The distribution of these stations depends chiefly upon convenience In getting 
the figures recorded ^ rorn day to day, and. quite apart from rivers and irrigation, 
the unweighted ave¬ 
rage of the station Msr 5 .—Dejisitt of Porcurios r-.T Distucts, 

totals is not a mea¬ 
sure of the amount 
of water supplied, to 
the area for direct 
consumption by the 
people and for their 
crops and industries. 

Even if the rain sup¬ 
ply were known it 
would not be a mea¬ 
sure of the utilisable 
water, because the 
wastage of rain by 
surface drainage 
and percolation 
differs from place to 
place, and so does 
the t ini e-distribution 
of the rain through 
the year. The rain¬ 
fall-average of a dis¬ 
trict is thus not a 
measure of anything 
having a very defi¬ 
nite numerical rela¬ 
tion to the capacity 
of the district to 
support its popula¬ 
tion- The density 
of population which 
is compared with 
the rainfall i$ also 
a much vaguer 
quantity than at first 
appears. Most 
Burma districts in¬ 
clude areas of very 
varied character, 
and they include 
them in different 
proportions, so that 

the differing quotients obtained by dividing population by area do not represent the 
relative conditions of pressure of population in the districts- This is dear if the 
almost uninhabited forest-tract of one district is supposed to be transferred to the 
next district} the supply of water from the hillsides and all conditions in the 
actually populated areas would be exactly as before- but the density of one district 
would be raised and the other lowered perhaps in a large degree. The comparison 
of rainfall with density for administrative units thus resembles Alice s game of 
croquet in Wonderland , and is about as likely to establish any proposition. The 
first step in such an investigation must be to divide each district into homogeneous 
tracts of country, such as those which in Burma are formed into units (known 
as primary tracts! for the purposes of revenue settlement (but with some modifica¬ 
tions on account of towns) - , each of which would have fairly uniform physical 
economic and social conditions. Each district or township should be treated 
separately when forming the density tracts, but these could afterwards be grouped 
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CHAPTER 1. 



in approximately homogeneous classes including parts of various districts. T lien 
the questions would be whether there* was any direct relation between density 
and rainfall in each class, and how that relation varied for different classes. 
It might bethought that a short cut could be taken by comparing density per 
unit of cultivated area or some similar unit with the rainfall as is done in Subsi¬ 
diary Table it! That table also fails to establish any relation; but as the 
difficulty with regard to the measurement of the rainfall has not been met, and 

the difficulty of hete¬ 
rogeneity of the areas 
has only been met in 
part, and the esti¬ 
mates of " cultivable 
area/' are necessarily 
at least as uncertain 
as the definition of 
that term, no surprise 


Map ft.—D£5f-.m' or Porvurtow it TowsiHiM *vn States. 


need be felt. The 
relation of density to 
rainfall must be left 
an open question until 
the Investigation is 
made with homo¬ 
geneous tracts on the 
lines indicated above. 

The suggestion 
was advanced in the 
census report of tgi i 
that up to a limiting 
density of 150 per¬ 
sons per square mile, 
the population tends 
to concentrate in 
those townships in 
which it is already 
most densely distri¬ 
buted. The tendency 
of density to increase 
Still more where al¬ 
ready large arises be* 
cause large density 
indicates either 
specially attractive 
conditions for cultiva¬ 
tion or the existence 
of large villages or 

gional centres and have such advantages as communications^ markets 3 which 
necessarily attract more population to them. The tendency for urban areas to 
grow m this way is recognised everywhere. The limit oft50 per square mSt 
appears to have been an accidenL of the proportion of cultivated land in «ch 
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The variation of the density of the population from time to time for any 
given area is merely a manner of expressing irt terms of a unit larger than a single 
person the variation of the total population, and calls therefore for no discussion 
here. The variation in *92 i from one part of the province : o another is show n 
in Maps 5 and 6 on this and the next page in terms of districts and of townships 
respectively. TJies<f maps must not however bt taken as giving any very exact 
pictures of the true variations of density. Thev show about as much as was 
Stated in Article 29 of this chapter in which (he general distribution of the popu¬ 
lation is discussed. But a comparison of the densities of different districts or 
townships, without first making allowance for the lack of homogeneity of the areas 
compared, is no belLer than a comparison of the total populations without regard 
to the extent of the ar as : it does in fact simply disregard the difference in the 
extent of the inhabited areas or of areas inhabited m tier comparable conditions. 
For such a comparison the only density-figures of any use would be expressed in 
terms of those for such homogeneous tracts as those described above. These 
would be of interest in any intensive study of a district. I he relations between 
the density and the soil, water-supply, usual crops, health, industries and communi* 
Cations for instance might bo studied for the homogeneous density-tracts of every 
district, and those results compared and studied for the province. Such an 
undertaking ts of course far beyond the scope of the present report, 

41. Undcr-popillation and 

use of the figures for the density 
of population in Burma is to say 
that they show the province is 
under-populated. Marginal Tables 
1 6 and 17 give the average 
density of population in various 
areas for comparison with that of 
Burma. It Is seen that Burma 
has an average density of popula¬ 
tion just one-quarter of that of all 
the provinces of India (including 
Burma) together. Of countries 
outside India Siam is the most 
interesting in Burma in this cot.n c- 
lion, because its physical condi¬ 
tions and population probably 
resemble those of Burma more 
closely than those of any of the 
other countries shown. 

to 
>al 
is 

under-populated. That may or 
may not be t rue; those 5 gur< sare 
no evidence on the matter. In the 
first place it Is necessary to con¬ 
sider what area should be taken 
to calculate the density of the 
population. The density of 57 is 
obtained by reckoning the area of 
the province as 533,707 sejuare 
miles, that being an approximate 
measurement of the whole. But 
Subsidiary Table HI shows that 
even if whole districts are taken 
as ui Us Ma-ubin I as a density 
of sot andSagaing 179. Ma ubin 
happens to be a district with 
Comparatively little uninhabitable 
territory besides c he area occupied 
by its numerous deltaic creeks; and the populated part of Henzada is really more 
densely inhabited although a smaller avtrage density it recoded fat that district* 


It is really quite unjustifiable 
argue from the figures in Marg’i 
Tables 16 and 17 that Burma 


Cvur-popuIatiOn.—Perhaps the commonest 
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chapter i. 


Inexactly the same way the density of 57 recorded for the province ls in 
no way a measure of those conditions of life in the province which would be 
measured by a density properly calculated, fn the second place it is difficult to 
discover what Is meant by the descriptions <?vtr-j>&pulaied and under-pepuiaUd. 
A country is obviously over‘populated in a static sense when, even if all its 
resources were fully and most advantageously employed, it would be unable to 
support its population salisfactorily either with its own products or with goods 
obtained In exchange for its own products. The word satisfaeierily makes this 
definition somewhat vague and dependent upon a constantly’ changing standard 
of comfort and efficiency ; and moreover it is always impossible to say 
whether a country's resources are fully and most advantageously employed 
and what part of any dissatisfaction with the standard of living is due to 
defects of distribution. I he world's average rate of wheat production is thirteen 
bushels per acre and in England in rpat the average was 35*3 ; but Professor 
Biffen's “ Yeoman " wheat has yielded g 6 S There is much to be said about 
the employment of the full resources of English agriculture before calling England 
over-populated in the sense now considered. That Poland has increased her 
wheat and rye crops by 350 per cent in the last ten years suggests that the last 
word on food-production has probably not been said yet in Burma. Malthus. In 
his Essay, IS commonly supposed to have had the static conception of over* 
population described above ; but really he understood the term in the kinetic sense 
and described a country as over*populated when the rate of increase of the 
population exceeded the rate of increase of the supply of calories in the triple 
form of food, clothing and shelter. This is a very different conception indeed a 
country might be over-populated accotding to either of these definitions without 
being overpopulated according to the other. Under-population might t e ascribed 
to a country by us own people if they thought an increase of population would 
enable them to co lect more capital or take advantage of better organisation and 
so raise their standard of life It might also be ascribed in the cafe in which an 
increase of population, though it might either depress the standard of living or 
leave it unchangec. would free the country from dread of some military or eccno- 

■? J t C kiTu IOn * r« bt :i l S ° be aScribed to one country by the people of another, 
rfthe hrttcr were looking for an area of less economic pressure to which they 
. t. i *gra e oreover, as man does not live a human life on the minimum 

anv casH l/T th ? ef | a " d ^ 1 ^ r , consideratiofis enter Into the discussion. In 
“1 > , J* j 'T ha I 11 " Particular meaning attached to the words crer- 

mad * evtI T ca* ^ which they 

5^1 a S ° ‘ baT a d * CUSS!0n ol the ^cation whether Burma is 
of miff p r 1 th<? m ° re senses must necessarily involve a discussion 

of matters ^uch are not purely demographic but have vital political aspects 

Sdded hv oh^±/lw 3 r P ° rt ° f ^ nature 5 :t * «* ^ question whkh is 

Marg i J ? Tfrai b „i 0 : * ,ecordcd for Buma in 

off ^ f 1 ^ °* ‘ Lr s P* c,a ^ circumstances, it w r as sometimes convenient to mark 

mhih '"r'?" 0 " Khi f h '^<1 *> *<-««» b» srsss. 

i j j tusc thus has a technical meaning adapted to the niactirM wnr L _i 

and^ht ^!^ 1 and Th P }'rec wd r i f ? Cnu111 * erat ‘ on ^mediate between the bhek 
i ML , sta ti£j P , ; t V* n ‘ r, re ‘t ord Reuses is not made with the intention of record- 

of the she household aor 


e ^sfieSSSSSHSq i; F 

W 1 *" “* ' h * M " * “ *"* c "®‘" c ,„^ 
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reckoned for the census tables, most of these differences should be automatically 
removed. But the counting of the houses had to be done in the district offices 
where the enume rat ion-books were kep: f and there was no' real check possible 
even in the district office. I personally have no confidence in the figures, as I 
think it extremely probable that in many cases the highest serial house-number 
has been taken lazily as a substitute for the number of occupied houses in a 
village-tract, and that there Is no sufficient safeguard against the copying of wrong 
numbers into the registers, In any case it should be noted that the term family , 
was used ia a loose sense in the definition given at the beginning of this paragraph, 
and that household would have been better; in the Burmese edition of the instruc¬ 
tions the term used was tin'daung which means a household. For the number 
m a family hi the sense of the average number of children born to each mother 
there are no statistics of any sort available, although the concluding article of 
Chapter VU of this report deals with a related question, 

ft is also to be noted that the definition of a house used in the present census 
is the same as that used in 1911, but there is no means of determining whether 
its application and practical effect in the statistics were the same. For the census 
of 1901 a house was defined a? "a building to which a separate number had 
been attached for census purposes ,J ; this is essentially the same in spirit as the 
definition of 1911 and 1921. but it is impossible to compare the effects of Us 
practical application In Rangoon Town, the Census Superintendent of 1901 
noted, the Leim house commonly meant only an apartment, h by which term I 
suppose he refers to the parts into which rooms are frequently divided by parti¬ 
tions. The distinction between census towns and urban areas which is pomtud out 
in Chapter II must be considered with reference to the columns for houses in 
imperial Table I; but it is probable that the average of persons per house in rural 
areas is not seriously affected by this. 

In Subsidiary Table VII the figures for the average number of houses per 
square mile are subject to the defects of all density figures calculated by arbitrary 
administrative divisions a^ well as the defects involved In the definition and count¬ 
ing of houses. 
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Subsidiary T ABt.B I a , — Density wattysupply and crops 
, in Bur man Division. 
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Subsidiary Table In —Density compnrtd with rainja'l and cultivated ana 

[Butman Division only). 
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Subsidi ary Table HE ,—Variation in relation. to density since 
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Subsidiary Table IV ,—Variation t» natural population. 
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5<S CHAPTER !. 

Subsidiary Table V. —Comparison of census figures and vita! statistics. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. —fnertast during the decode 1911 — 1931 of tht total 
population, of densily-ctaists of townships* 

A.— With Classification of townships according to dtnsiiy in 1911 . 
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5§ CHAPTER t. 

Subsidiary Table VII .—Average number* of persons per house .mdof 

h. uses per square mile. 
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Subsidiary Table VIII.— Greath of population in two decades by natural 
divisions! wuh particulars for certain religions. 

ftcT*,—'rhr^uvhoul ealurom 5 loS increase! of r#cankd population dye to exteriu&na ol ihe eeniui 
itu hive been Mduded ; inert* *e ibnum far the decide 19*1-11 thy* relate precisely to the *ttm 
ecmysed in 1011, and limitery thus* fee i^ot*n to the iret ofc *«*• A«wi,t,*W the figures of 
cc lymm 5 to 8 cannot he obtained diteciif from coJornna a f 3 and 4- Th§ flgwii «**d lhc £™* 
mbd\ vision end the SAa* and SoIwin dmiiorra infotaeapproxiTtuuoiia* bat the minmum error powal* m 
these ia indgnlficutt for ihit table. 
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CHAPTER II 


Towns and Villages. 

A —Towns. 

43 - Statistics.— Seventy-nine areas of an urban character which have 
been selected for the tabulation in Imperial Tables IV and V of certain statistics 
relating to their populations have been designated Census Tott/ns. In Imperial 
Table IV these have been arranged in the descending order of the magnitude of 
their total populations in J931, and the total population of each of these towns 
at six successive censuses since 187c is given together with separate figures for 
each sex at the last three censuses. In Imperial Table V the order in which the 
census towns are tabulated has been so changed that all those of one district 
are together and the districts are in the usual order; in Part I of this table the 
total population of each town in 1931 as given 111 Imperial Table IV is classi¬ 
fied by sex and religion, while in Parts 11 and 111 a similar tabulation is given 
for each of the two parts, called respectively the Normal Civil and Atfvmttfioits 
populations, into which the population of each town is divided in rhe manner 
described in Article 47 of this chapter. I mperial Table J compare*for each district 
the portion of the population which was enumerated in its census towns with the 
remainder, and also compares the number of such towns with the number of 
villages or village-Lracts in each district; but, as indicated in Part li of this 
chapter, some care is needed in interpreting the latter numbers. Provincial 
Table 1 compares the number of towns according to a different definition with 
the number of villages or vitlage-tracts for each district and each township Or 
state. Nine subsidiary tables are appended to this chapter giving additional 
information as follows:— 

1 .— Distribution of the population between census towns and village- 
tracts of various sizes 

H.— Number per thousand of the total population of each religion who 
were enumerated in census towns. 

I 11a. — P opulation-classes of census towns in 19:1 and some comparisons 
with 1911. together with details for Rangoon and Mandalay. 

IIIB. — Population-classes of census towns 1891 to 1931. 

INC.— Variations in population-classes oi census totvns at successive 
censuses. 

IV A. .— Population, density and sex-ratios in the towns of Rangoon and 

Mandalay at four censuses. 

IVB. —The normal civil populations of Rangoon and Mandalay, ttpi. 

V*.— Urban areas, census towns and rural population by natural divisions, 
V!.— Normal civil population of urban areas in each natural division 
classified by religion. 

After the census each Deputy Commissioner submitted a report relating to 
conditions affecting the census figures of each town, such as the absence of an 
unusually large part of the normal population on the date of the census. These 
reports have all been bound into a volume which has been placed in the library 
of the Director of Public Health in Rangoon, For some towns there is additional 
information of the same character in the District Census Notes of both 1911 and 
19s t which have been similarly bound up and placed in the same library. 
Provincial Tables V and VII f also give statistics for age and civil condition and 
literacy in towns in which the population exceeded to,000, 

44 The Selection of Census Towns.— Jt is at once dear that statis¬ 
tics relating to the population of a specific town can rarely be of value unless 
the boundaries of the town are clearly defined, When a town consists of a 
compact block surrounded by a broad belt of land in which are only a few houses 
dotted here and there, the name of thf- town is sufficient definition at the titne 
though the lack of further definition of the boundaries may cause difficulties in 
measuring growth at future censuses. But generally the edge of a town is not 
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so well marked all round by visible conditions and must be defined arbitrarily. 
Consequently census sables for towns must generally be confined to towns of 
which the boundaries have been authoritatively defined for administrative 
purposes. 

Further the principal uses of such tables are in connection with vital statis¬ 
tics or the provision of municipal services , and these uses can only be made of 
them if the toun is a unit for the collection of the related s'atislics or consists of 
an integral number of such units. The principal areas which satisfy these con* 
ditiens are the municipalities and cantonments of the province, the <f notified 
areas 1 which have a local government in some respects similar to that of a 
municipality and areas in which the Towns Act is in force. As some selection 
from the various centres claiming description as towns had to be made for the 
purposes of the census tables all towns of these three classes were first selected 
io be included in the list of CWsus TiWn$ t and then a few more were added 
because in one way or another they were important and of similar character to 
(hose already included and in a few cases because they had been included in the 
tables of earlier censuses. 

45 - Major and Minor Towns, —ft will be found convenient to describe 
as a major town any town which has a population ■ seceding ioooo, and accord* 
ingly to describe all smaller towns as minor itmns The 79 census towns will 
then include 14 major census towns and 55 minor census towns In Imperial 
lable IV the major census towns ore further divided into classes according as 
the population exceeds io, so, 50 or 100 thousands, while the minor census 
towns are divided into two classes at 5,000. The total populations of these 
classes are given in the table as well as the populations of the towns; and it 
must be particularly noted that the figures given for a class in any year are not 
. ^ 'he populations in rfiat year of 1 fie particular towns which are 

included in ihat class in 19C1. Pakfikku, for instance, is tabulated In Class IV 
because its population in 190 was between 10 and ao thousar ds ; but its ion 
population is included in the total given for Class III in K>u, because it then 
belonged to that ciass. The figures given for each class in anv year thu^ 
represent the population living at that rime in census [owns of that magnitude ; 
arid the discussion of a later article may here bs anticipated by remarking that 
or Ulasses 1 to l\ these figures thus represent approximately ihe total popu- 
litwn living in urban aggregates of those magnitudes in io?i and in ion but 
not in 1901 when the total for Class IV ought to be increased bv about 
-1,000 07 ay,000 on account of the failure at that census to collect the records 



* The Census Towns.— -Of the a 4 major census towns, which, as noted 
n the preceding article, are a, S o the *4 largo, urban aggregates of population, 
[here are eight which have a population exceeding a 0.000, and all of these are 
ports. Five of them (Rangoon, MoulmHn Uassein, Akvab and Tavttyl a^e 
seaports and the others jMandalay, Pmme and Henzada) are the largest inland 

P°2l ( t£W '■ ^ °'i V ol V er Sea P° r ! of '^sequence an d stands as thirteenth 
in order of magnitude j Kyaukpyu in spite of its fine harbour takes only the ooth 
place m the list, while the so-called ports of Sandoway and Victori anoint are 

2 SI« S tP0,t * the customs cordon. Thus on the one hand the eight 

largest towns are ail ports ; and, on the other hand, of (he nine seaports of the 
province only six are significant and five of these are included tn\hu eight 

m ^ haS 5 T ral Iaf ^ e a,5d ma "^ s,1ial1 '"Sw- 

v, , , !£ ll *« sf’dustnal centre as well as 1 he capital ol the D ru vince 

. I an dal a) was she last capital of the Burmese kings and Has many' religious 
associations as well as small industries; but its chief importance -if preset is 

Ji « L^ L' nd ' ne *T'f Uppe ; M the other towns *whieh 

c „ -o t uoo have nce-mills and saw-mills and are trading centres. 

«* : M T ° f T ° th€r - ,5tte r n t0W|,s are WriiUv trading centre* 

Some kayo olhar aomtfe bvsido.; fo, instance, Allanmyo anAw™ 

„ " . 1 '- oUo 1 J mll| s. Skwebo and Tbaveimyo Kad cantonments until vWv 
tncantij, Bm 0 nly three of them-Sjriam' Insein ar.d 

fndS,i« anriu,™^ .wV’T g J «' h P™™ 1 ? *° <h ' «*»Ei«b2Lt of 

industries, and all except these three and Maymyo owe the greater part of their 
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growth to trade. Some it is true are old towns which Have played a pait in 
Burmese history ; but the various other activities which have distinguished them 
in that history seem gene tally 10 have chosen c< ntres which had already 
established themselves and acquirer importance by trading. For instance, 
although there is difference of opinion about some of the circumstances, it is 
agreed that That&n played an important part in the conversion of Burma to 
Buddhism ; but it came to this distinction because it was formerly a seaport an -1 
came under the influence of Hindus, who made it one of the many trading centres 
they established ahmg the coast from Bengal to Siam. The four towns which 
do not owe their growth primarily to trade are May my o, Syriam. Insttn and 
Yenangyaung. May mvo is the seat of government in the hot season, the principal 
cantonment and the headquarters of several departments of government, 
Insem is a suburb of Rangoon of comparatively recent growth, w hich the urban 
improvements consequent upon the concentration of population by Its railway 
engineering works have mad**attractive to many who work in Rangoon but prefer 
the conditions of a smaU<T town and the accompanying economy in house-rent 
which is not entirely cancelled by the cost of a railway journey of nine miles to and 
from Rangoon. Yenangyaung "is the oldest and still the most productive centre of 
the winning of mineral oil Syriam, like Inseiti.is a suburb of Rangoon and sepa¬ 
rated from U by a journey of half an hour or so. but in this case the journey is by 
river instead of by rati; it is the location of large refineries in which the mineral oil 
of Yenangyaung and other oil-fields is treated and the products are loaded into 
ships for export or packed for distribution in the province Formerly Syriam was 
an important seaport and trading centre but that town dwindled to a small 
village, and the Syriam of the ptesent day is an entirely independent growth 
beginning a little before 1900 and owing alt its development to its petroleum 
refineries and none to the history of its predecessor. 

Most of the minor census towns also owe their growth and importance 
chiefly to trade , and special mention need only be made of a few of the others. 
MogAk is the centre of the ruby mines Natntu-Panghai is an aggregate of 
persons engaged at the smelting headquarters <pf the silver and lead mines of 
the Northern Shan States. Namtu includes the smelters the workshops, the 
offices, and the residences of the superior employees, while the greater number 
of the labourers five in the adjacent village of Panghai: tbt two parts, although 
in different Shan states, have grown towards each other and coalesced into one 
compact town in which the only evidence of the slate boundary is a narrow 
ditch, which is flattened out to a muddy patch where the road crosses it and only 
attracts one’s attention by inducing in wet weather the reflection that such incon¬ 
veniences are to be expected in the early years of mushroom towns. Some of 
the minor census towns owe their importance chiefly to being administrative 
centres. For instance amongst the very small census towns we find Tharra- 
waddy which consists almost solely of the administrative offices of the district arid 
the officials and lawyers engaged in them, and is really a suburb of Thfinzbtown 
though separated from it by about two miles, 

47. The Normal Civil and Adventitious populations.— As a first 
approximation it may be said that the figures given in Imperial Table IV for the 
population of each census town at each cen-us show th*- number of persons present 
within the boundaries of the town on the night of the census. But this is not 
quite true and it is not precis*-; and both these defects arise from the treatment 
of travellers, A person may be present in one tow n during part of the night and 
in another during another part of the night; he is probably enumerated in one or 
the Other, but hr may quite possibly be enumeratid in a boat somewhere 
between them, and then he may be counted in either or neither town; 
Passengers by train or steamer may be enumerated either where thev 
enter die train or steamer or where 'they leave it; they may quite well 
belong in no sense to either place, the railway or steamer journey being only 
one stage in a journey between two other places. The residue of passengers 
in a train on census night who have not yet been enumerated must be enumerated 
at daybreak ; and they are then treated as present at the census of the place of 
enumeration, although they may continue their journey immediately, and possibly 
in the same train. The ['numeration-records for a steamer travelling in the night 
are handed by the captain to the census officer at the first calling-place after 
daybreak and incorporated in 'he records of that pla^e some of the passengers 
may leave the vessel during the night before that place is reached, many 
may continue their journey 10 some other place. Thus it is quite normal for a 
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number of persons to be included in the population of a town who were only 
present in it on the census night in the sense that they passed through it, and even 
for some to be included who never reached the place at all, Even more clearly 
is this anomaly exhibited in the case of a seaport, where a census record lor 
every vessel in the harbour on the census night or arriving from a port in India 
within fifteen days after that without having been censused previously is 
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and probably approximately constant in composition although the individuals 
composing it are changed; they represent a selection of areas on the high seas 
added to the town for census purposes, and again many of the persons so enume¬ 
rated may have no connection with the town; they may Laird and depart again 
at once to some other place in the province, or they may even stay on the ship 
and continue their voyage. The numbers involved are of no importance in the 
total population of the province or <as a rule) of a district; but they may lie of 
con ride rable importance in proportion to the population of the particular port con* 
cerned. and still more so when that population is tabulated by separate w ards. It 
would be possible to assign all travellers to their last place of domicile, a record 
of that being made for the purpose ; and this could be justified in spite of the fact 
that travellers who had temporarily halted in a place would be treated differently. 
In the alternative persons on fishing vessels should be assigned ti> their homes as 
now. while those on coasting vessels, inland vessels and trains should be excluded 
from the populations of the towns and ports and included only in those of the 
districts or in that of the province as a whole. But the numbers actually given in 
imperial Table IV. for tqu as well as for earlier censuses, do as a matter of fact 
include all these adventitious numbers. For some towns this adventitious addition 
Ls small, for others it is considerable-; and various municipal statistics may be 
affected by it, t,g.. density of population ; birth and death rates ; distribution bv'age, 
sex or race ; average rate of taxation or of water-consumption per head Of these 
the age and sex distributions and the related problem of the birth-rate are protablv 
the most important, and with these are associated the difficulty introduced by these 
adventitious figures into records of the variation in the population of a town from 
census to census. The sue of these adventitious additions is largely accidental 
for any given town they may be Urge at one census and small at another, and with- 
out some knowledge of this all discussion of the variation of population is liable to 
be invalid and misleading. And tins is particularly true for sanitary authorities who 
constantly find themselves compelled to study local areas within' a town ; in such 
a cast the allowance fort he adventitious population (including the other classes 
besides travellers mentioned m the next paragraph) may be of immense importance 
For discussions of vital statistics and of the variation of the population other 
classes of persons besides travellers arc also of importance. The number of 
soldiers present in a cantonment town on census night depends upon a variety o 
considerations which have nothing to do with the ordinary matters for which 
population figures are required. The number might lie increased or reduced 
permanently or temporarily for any military reason ; and while this might be a 
con^derat'on of interest in explaining the variation of the civilian popidation of 
the town it ought not to affect the measure of that variation. Such cbnsiderarions 

srasft j&teJ"*** 111 ' ho - v'&xmz 

1 ' 1 su8) iails ' rei ° rma “ ri «, Impitals, lunatic 

(a) the inhabitants of military areas or of military police lines. 

(3) travellers enumerated in boats or trains or at rail wav starmn,' 

c,mps travelling on road, on nhich tr«JU WjESM 
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The inclusion of some of these items in the adventitious population is 
admittedly open to theoretical criticism, particularly as visitors staying in hotels, 
etc, or with (Hinds in private houses have been included in tin. normal civil popu¬ 
lation, it must however be no Led that the term advent it Sous describes not so much 
the presence of any particular class of population as iLe ch.ir ct'er of sis variation 
from time to time and its effect upon statUiies of births, deaths, etc. The 
problem has been regarded chiefly from tbe practical standpoint of the health 
officer. The numbers of travellers and of other das-es in the ad v= miaous population 
of each census town have been tabuhier in the Town and Village Census f ables 
which arc reproduced in the district gazetteers? for any other than the census 
date the number of inmates of the jail and the numbers for some Ollier adventitious 
classes can be discovered from official or other records and a correc t allowance made 
accordingly ? for the remaining classes the figures give useful aid in estimating the 
proper allowance for any dale. It may fairly bu claimed that variations in the 
normal civil population from census t>» census ar< very approximately the tine 
index of the changes in the constitution of flic low Ta population which are of 
practical interest ; and if a parallel classification h made in the vita 1 - statistics, the 
normal civil population for each ward or for it vrh h town affords a fairer basis 
for the calculation of ratios for comparison with standards than does the undiffer¬ 
entiated total of normal civil and adventitious j opulalioii, It is tbe importance 
of these ratios which has kd to the inclusion of some classes in the adventitious 
population. The statistical composition.pf a jad population may be unchanged 
Tor many years; but it would affect comparisons with vt'-ei wards or towns 
although"it might not affect seriously a study of a town ,s 3 whole from year to 
year. The birth and death rates aw both largely diminished by the presence of a 
jail. On the other hand many of the deaths in hospjr .ds which ar- takt-n to increase 
the town's recorded death-rate are of pi rsons ft"iu areas out ide ihr town ; these 
deaths ought to be ignored in calculating that local death-rain although they 
must be included in the calculation of the death-rate !or the township or larger 
area The error introduced into death-rates by it erating in the census as adven¬ 
titious population those hospital in-pa!ir-nts who u re residents of the town an well 
as those who were not is negligibl , but can In com fled > if desire*,) by tin. hospital 
records or removed at next census In a further rednemeiH. There should also be 
noted the inclusion amongst the adventitious population at ports of sampan-wallas 
and others who definitely belong to the town although they ive in boats and have 
no shoie residence, and the inclusion in the normal civil population of prisoners in 
town lock-ups. Passengers oil ferries within the poris who w re residents of the 
town should have been included in the normal civil population by bring treated 
at their homes as only temporarily absent but i: is possible that some were 
recorded as adventitious population by mistake and this point should receive 
special attention in future. The treatment to be given to these and some 
other classes should be determined solely by U t-fmci upon tbe meaning 
of the vital statistics of the towns, IF it should prove that the treatment 
given in this census Is unsuitable a change can ba made at any future 
census; in the meantime the error is less than the error of confusing the 
normal civil and adventitious populations throughout !i may be objected that 
the difficulties of absence from the town of some persons belonging to the normal 
civit population have not been m- 1, But indeed they are met for the most part 
because only variations on the dale of the census from the normal number of 
absences need be considered Occasionally them are special variations ; for 
instance, the population recorded for Bassem town in igi 1 - as reduced by the 
absence of about 700 boys and masters of the Sgaw Karen si:bool who had gone 
to a conference of Karen churches. Bui special nujuiries abouL such cases could 
be made at the time of the census. In one or lwo places in tgci the absence of 
residents at a pagoda -festival only few miles away was met by the procedure ordi¬ 
narily applied for persons going to entertainments wit fiin a town on the night of the 
census; the enumerators' in the town treated as present in then homes all who 
were known to have gone to the festival, while the enumerators at the festival omit¬ 
ted all residents of 'he town, (The small loop-holes of this arrangement could be 
stopped by a system of tickets if necessary ) At the time of inventing the 
distinction of the normal civil population I had n knowledge that anything of 
the kind had been done elsewhere I have recently learned that this problem 
has been treated for New York City by recording even 1 He division of the city 
in which each person is resident; but, although much of the population treated 
there is illiterate, there is a superior class of paid enumerators employed to make 
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the record. It is doubtful whether a similar record could be made in Burma 
with success; it is not very difficult for every enumerator in the town to note 
with approximate correctness whether each person he enumerates is normally 
a resident of the town or not ; but there are difficulties iti getting the rural enume¬ 
rators to make the record for visitors from the towns and in gelling the records 
tabulated. This solution was considered initially ai d rejected ; and the failure 
of an attempt made in 1921 to record birthplaces in Mandalay City (see Article 
55 below) confirms, 1 think, my view of its difficulties. But even if the classi¬ 
fication by residence is achieved the distinction of advent!tints should still be 
maintained, although it will only be required then for such well-defined classes as 
the military police and soldiers, which must be separated from the normal civil 
population for any really valid discussion of vital statistics or of variations of the 
population, whether of the whole town or of any part or class, in the tables of 
successive censuses. The normal civil population is a definite property of the 
town of which the variation can be measured with advantage; but from the view*- 
point of a student of variations ihe total population recorded in Imperial Table 1V 
is an accident. 

48. Statistics of the Normal Civil and Adventitious populations of 
Census Towns. —In Parts IL and III of Imperial Table V are separately 
tabulated by stx and religion lire normal civil and adventitious populations of each 
census town. The total of these adventitious populations is 94,330 or S per 
cent of the total of the normal civil populations. In some towns ihe ratio is less 
than this, even nil, but the general and almost constant tendency of errors in the 
classification of the population has b H:S .-ii to diminish the figures for adventitious 
which should therefore be regarded as minima throughout. In some casts the 
proportion exceeds $ per cent ; and a perusal of Imperial Table V will show several 
towns in which the proportion is much higher. Iiisein, for instance, which has a 
total population of 14,308, includes in that an adventitious population of 2,534 or 
nearly 18 per cent. The abnormally large figures for the adventitious population 
of Akyab (adventitious 13,132; normal civil 23.437) due largely to the 
classification as such of 5,207 males, chiefly employed In rice mills, who were 
only present in the town temporarily and propo sed to leave it shortly. Every 
year there is a similar inflation of the population of the town for a short season, 
but the figures obtained by including these immigrants are merely accidents of 
the census date which falls within, the regular season of their departures. The 
remainder of the adventitious population of Akyab consists of persons on vessels 
in the harbour or on the river in the vicinity on census night or arriving in the 
harbour from another port in India or Burma within fifteen days after the census 
night. In the case of Maymyo the normal civil population is enlarged by the 
inclusion of the members (with their families! of various government offices trans¬ 
ferred thither for thehot-weathtr season during which the census took place. It 
would be neither profitable or convenient to deal with each town separately and in 
detail here ; that must be left For the local authority or other enquirer specially 
interested in each town ; the duly of the census is discharged ia providing the data 
of Imperial Table V, which gives a classification by stx and religion for both the 
normal civil and the adventitious populations of every census town, and Provincial 
Table V which further classifies the population of lach religion in each of the 
major towns by age and civil condition, Here only a few points can be noted 

The order in which the census towns are arranged in imperial Ttble IV is 
the order of their magnitudes as determined by their total enumerated populations; 

if the towns are ranged according to their normal 
civil populations, their order is somewhat 
changed. Only thirty however change their 
serial number by more than one, and fifteen by 
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more than two places, while only the seven noted in 
the margin change by four or more. Amongst the 
major towns Akyab goes down two places to be 
below Favoy and Prorne; Mymgyan and Pegu, 
Jiat 5 n and Fymmana, lusein and FaungVfe 
exchange places ■ and then Maymyo, in spite of 
_ _ lauding an influx of Government officers, descends 
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The ratio of females to mal^s in all the census towns taken together is 0 66 
if the whole population is considered, but 073 or lo p:r cent larger for the 
normal civil population as compared with o'go for the total population of the 
province. For Buddhists alone in census towns this ratio is 1*05 in the normal 
civil and C99 in the total population, while for the total Buddhist population of 
the whole province it is t 03. _ 

The percentage of the total population In all census towns taken together 
which follows each religion is as shown and 
compared with similar figures for the whole 
province in Marginal Table 1. 1 he concentra¬ 

tion and comparative strength in the census 
towns of Hindus, and in somewhat less degree 
of Mahomedans, is dearly shown. The last 
column of the statement gives the corresponding 
figures for the sixty-three census towns of the 
census of 1911. The census towns of 1921 
exclude four of those and include twenty addi¬ 
tional towns, but the figures may still be accep¬ 
ted as indicating little change in the religions of 
the larger towns of the province during the 
decade- 
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49. Variations in the Populations of Census Towns —As soon as the 

attention has been drawn to the distinction___ _ 

between the normal civil and the adventitious 
population of a town one finds a difficulty in 
discussing variation? ill the populations of 
census towns, because there is little or no 
information to show how much of the popula¬ 
tion recorded at former censuses belonged to 
each of these classes- There is no reason for 
supposing that the adventitious population has 
formed any constant proportion of the whole ; 
it is in fact quite clear that it has not. If 
a steamer happened to leave Akyab for Chitta¬ 
gong a day before the census the adventitious 
population might be reduced forthwith by 
i.ooo or more. Alterations during the decade 
in their time-tables, or accidental delays 
suffered by trains and steamers on the night 
of the census may make very large propor¬ 
tionate differences in the variation of the 
population of a town, in 191 1 Mvaungmya 
appeared to be a particularly progressive town 
because its population was recorded as 4,7 11 in 
1901 and 6361 in 191* , but of this increase 
of 1,850 the jail, which was opened only after 
the census of 190 i had been taken, provided 
no less than 1,100. It happens that, as the 
jail did not really form part of the town in 191 r 
any more than Jt did in 19S 1, the whole of this 
jail population ought to have been excluded, 
and a correction has accordingly been made in 
Imperial Table IV of 1921 for the population 
of this town in 1011 ; but the principle is 
dearly shown. The result is that h is not 
generally possible to draw from the census records 
valid conclusions about the growth of any parti- _j— 
cular town. In the margin is a list of towns for * > .... ._j 

which the normal civil population m 19; 1 exceeds the total wpulafconm "9 Hind 
therefore probably exceeds the normal civil population of t hat year. Where 

44cr«pWi«i so Ljtfclj will tot generally be S' Yea * 
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these figures show a considerable difference they may generally I:* taken to 
represent areal increase; tut as an v errors in classifying population as normal 
civil or adventitious generally semi t< r-nh.itice the former, slight excesses in the 
1911 figures in Ihistable are not worth much as a rule Moreover the omission 
of any town fr» > Ue list 1 is 1 i t be taken as an indication that it is stationary 
or declining; the total population in 1911 with which t he normal civil population 
of 1921 ts compared may I ,tvf includec a large adventitious contribution! and even 
when the Lota] population of 1921 is less than that of i t 1 the fall may be only 
in the adventitious portion. S'uvebo may be cited as an instance, its population 
of 10,605 in 9-i bung almost the same ta in 1911 when it was 10,639, Of this 

Marginal Table a suggests the explanation. 
The change in the number of Christians and of 
Olftrrz is iue to <hi j removalof the garrison, 
which included 111 1911; nearly 600 Europeans ; 
nnd if we turn instead to the Buddhists we find 
an increase of over 10 par cent in the total 
population and even find the normal civil 
population of 1921 is 2 per cent above the 
total population nf 1911. which was possibly 
as much rnh.nnced by Buddhist* in the adven¬ 
titious population of that census as it was 
in 192 1 So too for most other towns there are 
van ntH <p. ria| conditions affecting the interpre¬ 
tation of' the figures for the total population. 
Actual decreases in the total population maybe 
shown by towns in which the normal civil 
.... , population is increasing, anti increases by others 

mwhmh it is decreasing; rarely , m the variation shown be a true measure of 
T‘.- hmge < ti.e norm.it civil population even when the indication of an increase 
l,r a ° e r,:0: ' , cnrr '- CI I' 1 the lack of any figures for the normal civil population 

1,1 ^ ' !t ,s thus divide the census m*™ into the three classes of 

pra gres l, , ; 1 l'. ; t a nonary and dec! m: r 1« A mongst t h e 1 1 ur i y-fou r t o wn s 1 is t e d abo ve 
special: all-tcln s to . i anlalny, |*yi ll inana. Shwetktmg. Amaraplira and 

Magwe which showed a declme in 1911 (possibly due in some cases of at least 
in some measure to changes in theadvemjtiMJS population) but now show a normal 
cml popular,on greater than the total population *! ,*•« Special corfcidS! 

S Cl ! y 0 A ! an . <fa,3 J' ]atcr m this chapter. Of most and perhaps 

S t : : 33 11 ts P u,:,aLJ y' sat* to sly, that they are amongst 

the progressing towns; but no measure ‘of their progress can be given and^tt 

yztawrifr a «sl 3 *s 

■ tnv variations of population m anv town, to be of anv use for guidance 

S rt S fflyi gg mn,n ™ «"')■ * disti=,c.ion between S “ 
oil il and tin; adventitious populations but also 

the lomier as classified by age, sex, civil 
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not considered sufficiently important from the provincial standpoint to justify the 
additional labour and expense of including them,, or because they lack defined 
boundaries and administrative unity. It would thus be quite artificial to regard the 
total of the populations of the census towns as the total urban population. 
On account of the arbitrary inclusion and exclusion of various areas at successive 
censuses H is not even justifiable to regard the variations in the totals of 
the populations of censu* towns as representing the variations in the urban 
population of the province. Even if the description tnttn is restricted to areas 
described as such for administrative purposes the difficulty is not removed for the 
word is used with one meaning in the Towns Act and the \ lilagc Act, and with 
two other meanings in the revenue laws of Lower and Lpper Burma respectively. 
All the fifty-four areas which were towns according to the Towns Act in 1921 were 
treated as census towns in that year and are indicated in the tables ; but the 
Towns Act is not necessarily applied even in a municipality, and it would be 
difficult to justify a definition of urban population which covered only the population 
of these fifty-four towns. It would be less difficult indeed to justify such a definition 
in terms of the revenue-towns, because the application of special revenue laws to 
the land has frequently been a reflection of the growth of urban conditions. But 
even this is not always true; other considerations have applied, and there are areas 
which are not 1 eve nut-tow ns but are in many essential ways similar to such 


towns. 


Some writers in Europe and America have stated that the distinction 
between urban and rural life is that the former is more communal and the latter 
more individualistic. They point out in support of t his that in cities water-supplies, 
sewers, means of transport and various public utilities are provided by the com- 
munity as such and us^d in coTnmnti, whereas in villages each household lias its 
own Well, its own garden and iis Own cesspool and generally supplies its own needs 
in a greater degree than in the cities. Even in Europe and America it « not 
difficult to throw a different light on this. Many of the public utilities of 
cities are paid for bv individuals in proportion to the use made of them just 
as much as if they were provided by a private agency, and villagers on the other 
hand often share a limited number of wells. But in any case these are mere 
externals In the more impotent matter of their inner lives townsfolk are always 
far more individualistic than villagers. It is indeed a mere platitude now to say 
that the larger the city the more intense the isolation one may feel or ensure in it; 
while many have resented the facility with which their private affairs become 
known to'their neighbour- in villages. The same truth is illustrated m the 
development of any villa®# into a city. At first everybody is known to every¬ 
body else and has some degree of intercourse with every body of about the same 
age, and is interested in at least a general way in his affairs; every mam age, 
funeral or other domestic festival or ceremony is attended by the whole village, 
and there are often village festivals or ceremonies to which all contribute. 
But as the population grows this state of affairs changes until at last nobody pays 
any attention tn the ordinary way to the affairs of anybody else outside a limited 
circle ol friends amUcquaintances, and the celebration of communal festivals is 
general I v entirely given up. in Burma the matter i* very plain. Few towns have 
developed municipal services to any great degree. On the other hand the theory 
behind the administration is that the village is a community with communal res¬ 
ponsibilities, while the town is rather an aggregate of people concentrated on 
a comparative!y small area. Even those who deplore the decay of the communal 
spirit in village* ini pi v thereby that such a spirit existed once ; m that case the 
village must still bear its impress, however obliterated. 

If wt mil aside artificial or exotic definitions of Mu* and turn to the ordinary 
person's use of that word in Burma, we shall find that in some particular place 
or places the physical, economic and social conditions differ m a particular way 
from those in a typical small village, and that places which have similar conditions 
arc then regarded as towns. The meaning of the term is thus relative to 
the experience of the person using it. None will[fad recognise the great 
difference between life in an ordinary village and Idem the more dense!) popL.aicd 
Quarters of Wakcma orThSnze, to say nothing of such large towns us Bas&ein, 
Promt, Mandalay and Rangoon. But there is a continuous gradation of condi¬ 
tions which leads to differences of opinion whether some places should be regarded 
as large villages or small towns, and even affects the conception of a town 
in many minds. In such a case it is best to consider hrst the characters found 
towards the ends of the sc^tc. 
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]f we take the end at which are the areas which all recognise as towns 
we find such characters as size, density of population, high land-values, adminis¬ 
trative system, corporate feeling, variety of population and of occupations, the 
convergence of lines of communication, the provision of public utilities, the posses¬ 
sion of markets or shops, schools, pagodas, courts of law or revenue offices, each 
of which may be and generally is at once the cause and the effect of the develop¬ 
ment of the others The resultant of these characters is that the town is the 
focus of a region. The most influential of them perhaps are the closely related 
ones of occupations and markets. A small village shop cannot slock and supply 
goods which are not in continuous daily demand by the people in its immediate 
neighbourhood; goods which any one household only replaces at long intervals 
can only be supplied by a shop at the focus of a wider region. The same con¬ 
sideration applies also to the practice of many crafts. Once established as 
a focus the resulting advantages are such an attraction to new shops and crafts¬ 
men (that the focal character is steadily more emphasised ; and a rival focus can 
only arise as a rule through a fundamental change of conditions, such as the 
opening of a railway, the s-iiing-up of a river, the development of new customs, 
rise forces which make the town the focus of a region also create a focus within 
the town itself, which thus tends to have a typical plan ; one part, which may be 
in t he cent'e or on an edge, is the scene of the busy intercourse of the people and 
the focus of the town, while most of the residences are in other parts of the town. 
If factories are developed they are often controlled from an office within the 
focus although they will probably be situated outside it 

It is generally the lack of the internal focus which most clearly distinguishes 
a town (according to the popular usage of the word) from the groups of 
contiguous villages winch are found in many parts of the province As a 
rule such a group is formed by the continuous extension of villages aW a line of 
communication until a continuous residential area is formed in which no village- 
bound a ries arc obvious; and this mode of growth also has the effect that "as 
a rule such an area is a long narrow strip, in which the life of the residents is not 
distinguished in any marked manner from the life of residents in a 
norma, large village. On the other hand there are places often smaller than 
many such vdWe-jmipswhich are popularly regarded as towns because they 

if - r* C „ h T? er co1te ^ L n g produce and distributing those goods 
wh ch are m such frequent demand by the rural populatio (that dealers in them. 

Mn l 5 .imSS a It g h ° ra fi ma mCrCii L S : ,n P ricethe convenience of a local supply, 
can be supported by smaller areas than the regions of the larger towns such 

owns act as i n termed, an es.between those larger towns and their regions. ’ They 
thUi form minor foci in subdivisions of those regions, and as a resuh they generally 
develop an internal focus too. Some villages also have an internal fociSSS 
stance around a landing-place on a river bank—and sometimes shops bemn to 
concentrate around it j but if they serve only a verv small ar*a f ^ »i 

majority of persons bra in the village life is much the same as if the focuTwere 
not rbere, nobody would be tempted to call such a village a m™ r , 1^ ■ 

fact the focal character and S>e con^o^ of liTe l^c^d Jh A™ 

found to be ,illu« s P i„ (he processed dwdoofc? ,, Tv" ‘T** "* 
serious error will be made whether the*. u.iaracter; and no 

Thus a definite meaning can be given to the term Sri ra^W r* ° r not 

can be ascertained; and this is the oneentE™ an ^ ** s number 

numbers for the urban and wral poffi™ .„ y ™' gh ' ? T d vhen 

rarely bethecasethat this urban pouulSu adt.w- ct> " tra V ed Bu > '> *'H 
Not only will there be orb„“SSru 1 “ c ° , .’ fined “> «“»»towns, 
towns ; but a census town will o&Awe ylburS- ,ul ^ apar t. I 1 ' 0 .’ 1 ’ ccn!ui 
administrative separation, are as intimately assorted with V 0 *!? 1 T hld,fin s P Jteof 
affect the duly lives of their inhabitmt*_ u ^ ei *'t h lt ’n other ways which 

anothtrr. Unless therefore it is dearly'« 5 ed {hi ITa * * ith ° ne 
be described as the urban p^Lio-f 
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in Burma do not often have suburbs outside their municipal administration, but 
rather Include a be 1 1 of agricultural land cutting them off from less closely adm'nis- 
tered villages, it may be said that the total population of alt census towns of more 
than 10,000 persons is the total population living in urban aggregates of that size. 

51. Urban Areas—As a first step towards ascertaining the 1 elation 
between the urban and rural populations in any locality the term Urban Area 
was adopted to describe any continuous aiea which constituted a town in 
the ordinary everyday use of the word, and which therefore had what is understood 
by urban as distinct from rural population. Conventionally two places on opposite 
banks of a river but in such continuous communication (whether by bridge or 
ferry) that they form essentially a single regional focus are regarded as forming a 
single urban area if they are in the same district. Conventionally too the whole of 
every census town is included in any urban area which includes any part of it; 
but otherwise administrative boundaries are entirely disregard*d, and the physical 
economic and social conditions are the sole de terminants. A ny continuous area of 
urban character is regarded as a single urban area even if It extends into two 
or more village-tracts or is parity in a village-tract and partly in an administrative 
town; while if only part of a village-tract has an urban character the remainder 
of the tract is excluded from the urban area. 


52 . 


Urban Population.—For the gazetteer of each district of the 
province two tables have been prepared from the census records by the Deputy 
Commissioner to show the urban areas of the district and their population classi¬ 
fied by sex and religion. Where the whole of a village-tract has not an urban 
character only those census blocks which have such a character have been 
included in the statistics compiled for the urban area of w hich they form part; on 
account of the comparative smallness of census blocks (not more than forty houses 
and often much lessland the method of arranging them, statistics so compiled 
represent very closely the precise urban area. The tables were not prepared for 
the purpose to which it is proposed to apply them here, but primarily to furnish 
local officers with statistics of urban areas for which the table of populations of 
village-tracts did not give useful figures. Thus some urban areas which include 
the whole population (although possibly not the whole area' of a single village- 
tract are probably omitted. In some districts too the tables are open to some 
other criticisms j but they still give a more reasonable account of the relation of 
urban and rural populations than does Imperial Census Table 1. A summary of 
the tables is given at the end of this chapter in Subsidiary Tables V and VI on 
which the figures in the marginal tables of this article are founded. Only the 
normal civil population is reckoned in those tables for either urban areas or census 
towns The adventitious population of the towns or urban areas consist partly 
of persons from the normal civil populations of Other towns or urban areas, but the 
error introduced by ignoring this fact is small. Similarly the whole population 
apart from the normal civil population of the urban areas has been collected 
together as rural population although it includes the populations of military and 
military police areas and other parts of adventitious populations which are 
permanently located in towns ; the error in this is negligible in comparison with 

the whole rural population, . 

The total number of urban areas tabulated was 490 as compared with 79 

census towns. Delta and Centre naturally 
supply the largest numbers of the urban areas. 

Marginal Table 3 shows the percentage of the 
total population of the province and of the 
ratural divisions and also of the total in the 
province of each religion who form the normal 
civil population of urban areas and are 
properly regarded as urban population. As 
might te expected the largest proportion of 
urban population is in Delta, white North and 
Shan have little urban population at all. 

Converting the percentages into simple frac¬ 
tions, one-fifth of the population of Delta, one- 
sixth of that of Coast or Centre and one- 
seventh of that of the whole province is 
urban. 
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By religions Marginal Table 3 similarly shows that rather over one-half the 
Hindus and one-third of the Mahomedans (including Burma Moslems 1 of the 
province are it* ihe towns, but only ene-eighth of the Buddhists. Fo r Other 
RttigWi the proportion of urban population is five-sixths, but it cannot be said 
that the remaining one-sixth is rural because so considerable a part of it belongs 
to the adventitious population of the urban areas ; the total population of Other 
Rtligi&ni however is so small that it only forms I percent of all the urban 
population. 

Marginal Table 3 also affords a comparison between the census towns and 
the urban areas, the former of which may be regarded roughly as the largest 
amongst the latter- The column of the table headed Ctnstn Towns, like the 
column for urban areas, relates only to the normal civil population of (hose towns. 
It appears that the smaller towns have about 6 or 7 per cent of the whole 
population in each subdivision of Burma division, The figures in Marginal Table 
3 for the separate religions show that these smaller towns have also about 6 per 
cent each of the Buddhists, Hindus and Mahomedans of the province, and thus 
have these religions in about the average proportion of the whole province. 

Subsidiary Table \ I classifies the normal civil population of the urban areas by 

religion, and in Marginal Table 4 its 
figures are reduced to percentages 
ami compared with similar figures 
for census towns, rural areas and 
the whole province. Here as in 
Marginal Table 3 the Maliome* 
dans include the Burma Moslems, 
without whom they may be 
estimated to form about one- 
si xteerith of the population of 
urban areas instead ol one -eleventh 
as shown in the table Hindus 
form one-eighth of the urban 
population and Buddhists nearly three-quarters fn the census towns the propor¬ 
tions of H indus and of Mahomedans are one-half as large again, while Buddhists 

are reduced to three-fifth s of the whole. The table illustrates the fact that the 
more ihe urban character is emphasised tin smaller the proportion of Buddhists 
tends to be and t ie larger the proportion of Hindus and Mahomedans. 

As no statistics for urban areas have previously been compiled no comparison 
of the statistics of urban population with Lhuse of earlier censuses is possible. 
Comparisons of figures for census towns are shown in Subsidiary Tables lllaj 
Jllpandlfli of this chapter ; but all their figures, except thost- representing 
major towns in lyt 1 and 1931, depend too much upon the arbitrary selection of 
census towns to be of real value. 
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53 * Rangoon Town —Some particulars for thr population of Rangoon 
Town ate given in Subsidiary Iablcs IIlA t IVa and IVb of this chapter, and as the 
Rangoon Town District includes only an area J the Rangoon River in addition to 
the town the statistics given in any table for the Rangoon Town District may be 
taken as relating to the town according to the ordinarv system by which the 
adventitious is not distinguished from the normal civil population. The rate of- 
increase of <7 per cent in the decade :yi i-ai was not as high as snanv expected 
But the increase uf population in Rangoon, where the female population i s less 
than one-third of the total depends much mote upon Immigration from outside than 
upon the natural increase, and during the war of 1914-18 the conditions of immigra¬ 
tion and emigration from outside Burma were abnormal. In fact however the 
population of Rangoon in previous years has not really been known precise] v and 
consequently the rate of increase is uncertain, As explained earlier in the cliamer 
passengeis on inland-vessels coming to Rangoon nay be added to the Rau/oon 
population even if they leave the wssel before it reaches Rangoon and there is 
a natural tendency for such vessels to save their records to give up in Racoon 
rather than at a small place outside. It is an instruction o| the Government of 
inma not only that ati ships in harbour on the night of the census should be 
caused, cut also that all persons on ships arriving within fifteen days thereafter 
and eommg irom .ports m India must be added to the census if not 
ccnauned alreucy in India. It is not true that the number so taken in 
at each census is the same; there may be a difference of one or two 
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ships 10 or from India which would account lor possibly 2,000 to 5,000 
persons. Further it is believed that in 1911 all persons leaving Rangoon by 
train after 7 p.m, were enumerated at the railway station; but in 1921 all 
residents of the suburbs of Rangoon, including Insein. were omitted from this 
enumeration and included in the enumeration of their homes, thus diminishing 
the apparent increase of population in Rangoon. On the other hand the days 
before and after the census oi 1921 witnessed at the Shive DagSn Pagoda a 
great pengyibyan \ .cremation of a Buddhist monk) which brought a number of 
people from outside Rangoon; most of these camped roundabout the pagoda 
where 1.275 non-residents of Rangoon were enumerated and went to swell the 
apparent increase of population of the 
town. The total adventitious popula¬ 
tion of Rangoon in 1921 amounted 
to 24.275 as is shown in Marginal 
Table 5; such a large adventitious 
population—probrt bly considerably 
larger itt 191 1 — is susceptible of 
variations which may have a marked 
effect on the apparent variation of the 
population of the town and certainly 
affects perceptibly the age-distribu¬ 
tion and sex-ratio. Strictly no vat id 
measure of the increase of the popu¬ 
lation can be made except in terms of 
t he normal civil population ; but that 
is not known for an v year previous to 
tgai. It should also be noted that in the opinion of the Census Superintendent 
of 1911 iexpressed in one of his office records, no» in the census report there 
were about r0,000 Indian labourers in the mills of Rangoon who were omitted 
from the census of 191 j because of the difficulty of enumerating them and the 
hostility of some mill-owners who feared the census might supply evidence for a 
prosecution for overcrowding. 1 presume the estimate was meant to Indicate 
that the number was a matter of some thousands ; t here seems to have been no 
way of checking it. I suppose too that there were similar omissions in 192 s 
again, but 1 can have no idea whether [he number involved was greater or less 
chan that involved in 1911. 

In Marginal Table b the age-distribution in Rangoon is shown in terms of 
certain wide age-groups of 
particular importance 10 have 
remained approximately con¬ 
stant for both sexes since 1901, 

In the last column of the same 
table is shown in a similar way 
the average about which the 
age-distribution of the Budd¬ 
hists of the whole province 
has varied in the four censuses 
since 1891. Compared with 
that average Rangoon has an 
excess of both sexes in the 
important age-group 2010 40, 
owing no doubt to immigration- 
In the next age-group of 40 to 
60 the proportion is about the 
same in Rangoon as for the 
Buddhists of the province, but for ages over 60 Rangoon not only has less than 
rhe province but amongst females its proportion tends to diminish. 1 he low 
proportion of children is due partly to immigration and partly to the abnormal 
conditions of life for a large pan of the population of the city which is represen¬ 
ted by the relative proportions of the sexes shown in the Subsidiary Tables 
111 A, IVa and IVa of this chapter and in Article log of Chapter VI. 

The natural population of Rangoon consists of (t) persons bom in Rangoon 
and shown in Imperial Table XIa as enumerated in Burma ; (a) persons born in 
Rangoon and enumerated in India, of whom the numbers are determined in. 
Article 61 of Chapter IN to he approximately 1,994 males and 1,245 females ; 
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and ( 0 persons who were bom tn Rangoon hut were oul of India on the dnte 

of the census. The numbers of the first two 
classes at shown in Marginal f able 7 « the 
numbers of the latter are not known 

Subsidiary Tabic JVb shows that tw 04 hinds flf 
the mah s and ntift-lbird of the females of the normal 
civil population of Rangoon are Indians. It also 
shows a fact which is not commonly realised, that 
one-half the female population is of indigenous races. 
Amongst the indigenous races and in both sexes all 
except about 3 to 4 per cent are Burmese and a 
little under 2 per cent arc Karens. 

54 Overcrowding in Raruoon. — Rangoon is the only town in Burma in 
which sny problem of congestion of population is found on a serious scale. It 
was proposed that an enquiry Into this should bo made in connection with the 
census, and that tables should be prepared similar to i hose prepared for 1 alcutta 
and Bombay in 1911 showing the relationship between buildings and rooms and 
their inhabitants The Local Government however accepted my criticisms of 
those tables and iny contention that the sublet was entirely unsuitable for in lusion 
in a census and could only he investigate by intelligent and trained person,-; 
specially engaged in that task. A' 0 statistics of overcrowding tlv. ref >re can be 
presented.. The numbi-r of persons per acre in the various wards could bn 
calculated but he result- would be worthless without a detailed study of the 
proportion of the areas occupied by stre< is, non*residential buildings, etc., and 
also of the type of building. The fact that then is a shortage of house-accommo¬ 
dation at the moineui has been lear itid without collecting statistics ; the newly* 
formed Rangoon Development Trust has already made great headway in dealing 
with the matter, 

55 Mandalay City.— Tht- racial constitution of the normal civil population 
of Mandaiav is shown in Subsidiary Table iVaof this chapter; 85 per cent of the 
people ;ire of indigenous races and are almost entirely Burmese, 7 per cent are of 
Indo*Borman races and n per cent Indian, The variation of the total population 
since the hrst census of the citv in ■ 89 , is shown in Subsidiary Table IVA. In 
the last decade the increase was R percent or nearly the same as the average for 
the province ; in the preceding decade there had been a decrease of 23 per cent 
and before that a decrease of 3 per cent. In ioi 1 the decrease of tht two 
preceding decades were explained by — 

* ( 1 1 the removal of the garrison and of some offices of civil administration 
and the consequent migration of people whose livelihood had 
depended upon these; 

t j1 the opening of the railways to Myitkyirta and the Shan States which 
had curtailed the importance of Mandalay as a distributing 'entre ; 

(3I :.n extensive tire which destroyed over a square mile of the most popu¬ 
lous part of the citv a few months before the census of 191 1 : and 

( 4 ) plague, which had broken out in several of the years of the decade 
1901-11 and was actually raging at the time of'the census, and was 
estimated to have caused itl,000 persons to he absent from the 
city temporarily on the date of the census. 

If the estimate of the temporary absence of 10,000 persons was correct the 
real population in 19s 1 was r 0,000 more than that recorded and the variations 

of population have been as 
shown in Marginal Table 8 if 
all the 1 0,000 temporary absen¬ 
tees are supposed to have 
belonged to the municipal area, 
and nnne of them to the canton* 
ments, the corrected percentages 
of increase, like the uncorrected, 
are about the same for the 
municipal area as for the whole 
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city including the cantonment, Ihe comparisons made here are not quite fair 
because the figures used for the population include the adventitious population 
which m 1921 amounted to 6 275. But as already noted the same proportional 
variations are found for the muninpal area m which the adventitious population of 
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1921 was only 2,602 ■, as the variation* of this adventitious population are not 
likely to have been large in comparison with the 'otal population, there is no large 
error in comparing the total populations, hut a comparison oi figures lor the 
normal civil population aluiie might have given percentages differing from those 
calculated above by a unit or so. There was a change in the boundary of the 
citv in 1917 which added an area oti which 141 males and if 3 f®rnak*s were eou* 
merited in 1921 ; but tins is not large enough to be worth notice. It is stated 
in the census report of tgot that the reduction of population in 1891-1901 was 
due partly to a reduction ul the garrison but that the greater part of the reduction 
was in the municipal area outside the cantonment, raking all these points into 
consideration, and recognising that the estimate of 1 0,000 for the absentees of 1911 
can only be tough, it appears that ihe percentages of Marginal Table 8 must he 
translated into the rather indefinite terms that in the last decade instead of increa?- 
iug at the average rate for the province as at first appears, the population of (he 
municipality tor of the whole city has varied unU slightly one way or the other; 
while in the previous decade it deer eased by something between 15 and 25 per cent 
and in the decade heteue that the variation was a small decrease apart from the 
reduction of the garrison. 

The reasons given for the decrease of 1901-11 do not ^eern to apply to 
the decade 1911-21 except that of plague-mortal it) Outbreaks of plague in 
1913-14, 1915-16. 1917-18, 1919-30, resulted in 1,313, 1.933' M 2 9. M3» 

d eat hi respectively , and there were a few deaths from plague varying from 
4 to 260 in all the other itars. But in spiie of the spe< ial dread of plague it <* 
noteworthy that respiratory diseases, even apart from the influenza years have 
killed just as maiiv persons. Deaths from influenza in 19'^ a|J d 19*9 were said 
n» be 1,154. but probably an equal number nere recorded under other diseases. 
For thv whole decade the total births were 50 642 and death* 71,792 so thai the 
average birth-rate was about 40 and the average death-rate about 57 while the 
loss of population through natural causes was 21, s 50 or about 14 per cent of the 
whole population. Thus it appears that the population has been maintained only 
by migration, from outside. An effort was made in the: enumeration to measure 
this migration by distinguishing persons lorn in the city from those born outside it ; 
hut detailed examination of ihe records showed that they were unreliable ; the name 
of the citv and district being identical, th records of them had been confused. 

Some light is thrown on the mattef by a study of the age^iistfibiiliQlis shown 
in Margnal Table 9 
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of the Buddhists who 
form four-fifths of 
tlm entire population 
The last Column of 
the table shows for 
comparison the aver¬ 
age age-distribution 
of Buddhist females 
In the whole province 
at the four censuses 
Vince 1891. The 
striking features of 
the figures for 
Mandalay City are 
i he small proportion 
of children ; the 
large proportion of 
both sexes, and par¬ 
ticularly of women, 
between 40 and 60; 
and the extraordina¬ 
rily large proportion 
in 1891 of women 
over 60 which though it has now diminished is still very large l he presence of ail 
these old women at the seM of government of the Burmese kingdom is a mystery 
which cannot be cleared up without careful stud\ of the history of Mandalay 
before annexation. Comparison of Marginal fable 9 with the age-distributions 
shown and studied in Chapter V shows at once that the variations of the 
population in Mandalay must be abnormal. It seems clear in fact that otner iorccs 
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have been at work besides thost mentioned its the census report of iqu. Not 
only plague but the conditions of general salutation and water-supply contribute 
to the high death-rate i but its curious age-disiribuuon, combined with its 
particular sex-const it tit ion which is described in Chapter VI of this report, ha' 
probably had as much effect as these in determining the stationary character of 
the population in the last decade. 

B-—VlLJ-AGES- 

5 ^* Character of the Villflg6, — The characteristic village in Burma is 
the Burmese village. 1 he Kart ns who live in the plains amongst the Burmese 
villages have a very similar kind of village, and so have the Stans of the Shan 
States. 1 he more primitive indigenous races also five as a rule in village- 
communities which are probably of the type from which the Burmese village has 
evolved as the race advanced. As was shown earlier in this chapter the Indian 
population is largely confined to towns; in the districts near Rangoon and in the 
delta in which Indians arc numerous outside the towns, they sometimes live in an 
annexe of the Burmese village and sometimes in a separate hamlet which is 
commonly regarded as an adjunct of the Burmese village that takes no part in 
lhe village-life, Usually these separate Indian villages are inhabited h v poor 
people who struggle to gel a meagre livelihood from the Sand which was rejected 
by all Others as not worth working ; consequently they an usually strikingly 
lacking m all the amenities of the ordinary Burmese village. In some partsof 
Lower Burma ,1 number of the wealthier Indian landowners hav, established Patri¬ 
archal hamlets m which they live In good houses with gardens and are surrounded 
by Their labourers and dependents, This has been done in defiance of the taw -hat 
isolated homesteads may not be established without ihe sanction of the Deputy 
onimissioiier; but in the parts m which Indians .ire numerous that law has not 
ken rigorously enforced, and many feel it would be undesirable to enforce ii and 
■° f ltS V ldUl0n thoU gb | his is for the sake of the Burmese nm 
l,S . f ' Ian -®; ! " a, 7 casr th ’ Indians rarely enter into ihe associated 
T tie f l f ur,r ’ ese v,L ^fh but remain as individuals ora small group apart 
The following description of a Burmese village given by .Mr. Morgan VVebb 
in his census report of 1911 ts still true*■ " " e 

Though the Burman ideal i* io dwell in a town, ft hwlrfr™ f( . 
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iwn pr*vid«d and religious obligation! (nlKlIcd, surplus proceed* are usually devoted lii 
recreative purposes, theatrical companies ’ravelling from village to village being the 
principal means of salts fact tort After a few eventful month*, the village lapses into its 
state of icmi'indtprRdeact! of the external vrortil until its next harvest approa* Im*. 

57 Number of Villages.—The statutory definition ut a villaj;c in all the 
main part of Bur mi b an area appropriated to dwelling-places not included within 
the limits of an area which has been declared to be a town tinder the Burma Towns 
Act, This is noL nearly such a clear definition a* at fust sight it appears, and in 
any ease no attempt was made to organise the census on a basis of villages, or to 
arrang I he record by villages. Such a method w as used in the census of 1901 
with the result that the village-census-tables became chaos; and in 1911 as 
again in 1931 the unit of census organisation was the village-trad which is the 
jurisdiction of a village headman, including a village or group of villages and 
adjacent lands. In Lower Burma particularly a village-tract may include in 
practice no true village at all, but only a number of clusters of houses scattered 
through a comparatively extensive area, Many of these clusters of houses are 
too small to be called hamlets, as they consist only of the houses of a landowner 
or tenant and of his relations or dependents One casu within my own knowl¬ 
edge, which may be given as an example, is a village-tract of twenty-three 
square miles with a population in *91 i of .1,581 in 625 houses; in 1917 when I 
visited this place I found one hamlet of possibly 60 to So houses and no other 
hamlet approaching ibis size, all the other houses being in small groups widely 
scattered over the whole village-tenet At the same time the standard village- 
tract has its population concentrated in villages and ham‘ets. Yet there is 
generally no record of the number of villages maintained Probably in Upper 
Burma such a tecurd could lie made ; but in Lower Bui mi there would be great 
difficulties in defining .1 village. The number of vfljiige-trauts fur lishes no assis¬ 
tance ; a discussion of that dumber would be only a discussion of artificial 
administrative divisions, and have no bearing upon real social conditions whatsoever. 
Imperial Table 111 wliich classifies village-tracts by their populations is also of 
no interest except for administrative purposes, save in the Shan States anti 
Kareuniand in the various hill-tracts and hill-dismcts in w.uch primitive people 
live and the village-tract system is not in force. For these the numbers in both 
Imperial Tables I and III represent villages, and commonly there would be no 
difficulty in interpreting thi- word in each locality, although the cultivators of 
temporary clearings on the hi If-sides occasionally live in fairly isolated places 

An effort has been made in the piusent census to make good part of the 
deficiency in the census-records of villages by inserting two columns in Provincial 
Table I to show the number of villages with over 100 houses and the number with 
over 40 houses but less than 100. As the exclusion of ail with less than 40 
houses excludes all doubtful cases of homestead-clust,jrs and petty hamlets the 
definition of a village as a continuous group of residences not m a town yas defined 
m the Towns Actj ti a clear definition ior these figures, Bui still divisions of 
such a group by the boundary of a village-tract- introduce an anomaly because 
the parts into which that boundary divides the group have been treated as sepa¬ 
rate villages. Many of the urban areas are thus represented in the tabic by 
separate entries for two or more parts of them which arc under different village- 
headmen. But although subject to these limitations the figures do give an 
approximation to the number of vitlages exceeding 40 houses, and the details by 
townships in Provincial Table I give a fair idea ui the tendency in each township 
to Jive in large or small clusters. For the whole province th* number of villages 
with over too houses is given as 4,711 and ihe number with 40 to 99 houses as 
15,067. 

58. Rural Population. The difficulties in counting villages also affect of 
course the counting of the population of villages. Mo attempt was made to 
tabulate the population of the villages exceeding 40 houses ; only the numbers of 
villages were treated. For the entire rural population however the figures 
entered in Marginal Table 3 of Article 5a of this chapter, obtained except in the 
case oF Other Reitgtons by subtracting ihe urban percentage from 100, are suffi¬ 
ciently accurate , for Other <Rfltgi(*nx the run I percentage must be very nearly nil. 
Marginal fable 4 in Article 5 , shows that in rural areas ihe Hindus and Maho- 
medans account for only 2 and 3 per cent respectively of the whole population, 
five-sixths of which is Buddhist. For all areas outside census Towns the percen¬ 
tage distribution by religions is identical with that for rural areas. No comparison 
of the figures for rural areas 10 1921 with those of earlier censuses is possioie. 
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Subsidiary Table V —Urban Areas, Census Towns and Rural Population 

by Natural Divisions. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


Birthplace. 


59- Definitions.— According to the usage of the census the Immigrants 
of any area are the persons enumerated at the census within that area who 
reported a birthplace outside it ; while conversely the Emigrants o_f any area are 
persons enumerated out side it wlm reported a birthplace within it. The term 
Migrants includes both the immigrants and the emigrants of the area with 
respect to which it is used ; and Migration is the movement from place to place 
by which persons become migrants. All the foregoing terms are defined in 
terms of the places of birth and enumeration ; none of them has any reference to 
the place of permanent residence If a man, who has lived all fife life in the 
village- in which he was bom, has a wife who was born in a different district, and 
goes with her to visit her birthplace temporarily and happens to be enumerated! 
there, he who lives permanently in his birthplace will be tabulated as an emigrant 
from his own district and an immigrant to his wife's, while she who has left her 
birthplace to live in a different district wilt not be tabulated as a migrant at all. 

The Natural Population of any ;tr?n is the total number of persons living on 
the dare of the census who were boro within that area, and is thus the sum of 
the actual population and the emigrants of the area diminished by its immigrants. 


60, Enumeration.— The twelfth column of the enumeration -schedule was 
headed Btrthfiact and the principal instruction to enumerators for filling it was 
as follows :— 

Enter the district in which each person was born ; and [1 the person was not horn in 
Burma add the name of the province to the district o: htrth, tf thr person was born out 
of India or in a part of India where there are 00 districts, nnter the country; r.g. Northern 
Shan States, Slam, Afghanistan, Ceylon, China, The names of villages and townships are 
not to be given. 

Supplementary instructions were given in supervisors and higher census 
officers to enable them when checking the schedules to obtain correct entries for 
cases too difficult for enumerators. These gave a complete list of Indian 
provinces, a list cf the more important Indian Slates, a list of the districts of 
Madras, and notes on some particular names of somewhat indefinite meaning, 
such as Shan Pyi which is sometimes used ss a contraction for Yodaya Shan Pyi 
to mean, not the Shan States, but Siam. 

No record regarding birthplace was made in areas in which the census was 
made onlv by estimate : such areas art- therefore omitted from all the related 
tables atuf excluded from the purview of this chapter. 


6l. Statistics. —The primary statistics compiled from the entries in column 
is of the schedules are exhibited in Imperial Tables XTa and XIB. The 
former classifies by birthplace the population of the whole oleach district except 
estimated areas and areas omitted entirety from the census ; the latter classifies 
by birthplace the repri sentatives of certain Indian races in selected districts oi 
Burma. Imperial Tables ViB and XI 1 also have regard to the classification of 
certain classes according as they were born in or out of Burma ; and in Part HI 
of Imperial Table XXIIb workers in certain industrial establishments arc- similarly 
classified by birthplace. Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I shows iwith Sotl ,e 
qualifications', the immigrants arid emigrants and the natural population of each 
district and natural division; Subsidiary Table I Vfl of Chapter [[ gives some 
abbreviated statistics for birthplaces of the normal civil populations of Rangoon 
and Mandalay. In addition six subsidiary tables are printed at the end of this 
chapter to show the following particulars :— 

i, Immigrants of each district or natural division classified bv birth* 
place, 

H. Emigrants from each district or natural division to other narts of 
Burma. r 


III —Proportions of migrants to the actual population of each district 
and the ratio of the sexes amongst them. 

IV.—Migration between natural divisions—comparison between cen¬ 
suses of 19a! and 1911. 
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V,—Migration between Burma and other parts of India, 1931, with 
classification by sex. 

VI.—Migration between Burma and other parts of India compared for 
1911 ami (931. 

In all these tables the district is the smallest unit by which birthplaces are 
differentiated, because it is a necessary result of the relevant instruction for 
enumerators, which was quoted in the pi seeding article, that no further differ¬ 
entiation could btr made. To the Superintendent of Census Operations of each 
Indian province or state was sent a report of the number of persons bum in each 
of its districts who were enumerated in Burma; but as there were only a few such 
districts for which the figures were large enough to be worth reproducing in the 
printed census tables, statistics are generally given in those only by whole provin¬ 
ces or states. Even for some provinces or states separate figures are given only 
for all enumerated in Burma, several being grouped together in one entry tn the 
tabulation for separate districts of enumeration. For birthplaces within Burma 
more detailed figures are given. Part III of Imperial table XU shows the popu¬ 
lation of each district or other ordinary tabulation-unit classified in detail by the 
district (or other ordinary tabulation-unit) of birthplace. On the basis of Imperial 
Table XlA and some reports from other provinces mentioned in the nest article, 
the Subsidiary Tables have been compiled. But w hlte ihe figures in those for 
immigration are complete, those for emigration from the province as a whole are 
incomplete in the manner and degree noted in Article 6a below. 

As statistics of the movement of population irora one area to another 
all the record;* of migration las defined in the first paragraph of this chapter] 
have limitations. They make no distinction between permanent and temporary 
migration, and place a casual journey to a regional market on the same footing 
as a permanent migration to the other end of the province. A casual visitor from 
a village near a district boundary to a neighbouring village of the next district, 
01 a visitor at a pagoda-fcsLtval who comes from some place outside the district, 
is recorded as a migrant although another visitor at the same place who ha=, 
conic a longer journey entirely within one district is not. A person born in one 
district and taken by Ins parents while stilt an infant to another district, even if 
he remains in that home all his life, is treated as a migrant ; but if administrative 
changes are made which extend the boundary of hii birth-district to include bis 
home he ceases to be a migrant. A person cnumcr. ied while travelling by train 
will become a migrant if enumerated outside his birth-district, although both 
ends of his journey may be within that district ; it will make no difference whether 
lie returns the following day or noi ; on the other hand he may be migrating 
permanently to a different district altogether, but he will be recorded as an immi- 
grantof the district of enumeration, not of the district of his destination. Another 
example of an anomaly is given in the first paragraph of the chapter, and an endless 
series of others could be given. Many such anomalies, are clearly exceptional 
cases which if they stood alone could be neglected ; but their sum total makc-s 
the record of birthplaces a very confused record indeed if regarded as a record of 
changes of residence, fjie records for districts moreover are frequently un¬ 
reliable even as records,which compare only the district of enumeration and the 
district of birth, because, on account of numerous changes of district boundaries 
b Burma, it is so difficult for many people to know what is the district of their 
birth. For instance, to quote an illustration given by Mr, Morgan Webb in the 
Burma Census Report of 191t, a resident in a part of the Dedaye Township, who 
had never left the village of bis birth, might report with truth that he was born in 
any one of the Rangoon, Thfingwa, Ma-ubtu or ByapAn Districts, his village having 
been included successively in cacti of these, ihtfe is thus an added reason for 
discounting the record of birthplaces in terms of districts, 1 he records in fact 
are of little or no use in terms of districts except when very large numbers are 
shown . they are of .real use only for streams of migration he tween the natural 
divisions of the province or similar broad areas and for migration to and from 
places outside the province. 

Natts on etrlrnim fipinrt in tit Subsidiary Tahiti. 

1. If the number of persons enumerated in district A who were born in that district 
b added to the corresponding number far district B, the total is HOt equal to the number 
of persons enumerated in A and B together and born in one or other of them, because 
it the migrant* between A and B, The total numbers of emigrants and of immigrants 
foe the sura of the two districts are also oi course different for ■ cognate reason from the 
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sum of ih t corresponding numbers for the two leparatt districts ; this diffefence i% how- 
ever reduced to zero if the computation is restricted to migration to or from areas outside 
both districts, Coniequeotlv tfifl figures ^iven for natural divisions or for tbe province 
in cosmos t t 3 4 of Substdiarr Fables l and II, the figures in the diagonals of large 
numbers in Subsidiary Table VV\ and the actual number* of migrants represented by the 
ratios in columns a and 5 of Subsidiary Table IIJ of this chapter are not the sum of 
corresponding fig-urea for the districts comprised by these natural divisions ji the province 
and similarly the figures for the province ate not the sum of I ho sc For the natural divisions* 
In columns 5 to 10 of Subsidiary Tables I and 11 and in the actual numbers represented 
by the ratios in columns j and 4 and 6tu 11 of Subsidiary Table HI af this chapter there 
Is a similar difference due b> a different reason ; in these cases the meaning of the 
column beading is not the same for any group of districts as for any member of that group- 
2, For emigrants in Subsidiary Table I El of this chapter and also la Subsidiary Table 
IV of Chapter 1 further differences are introduced by the exclusion from all figures, except 
those relating to the whole province or to Bur man division, of emigrants to all places 
outside India and of emigrants to India born in duitrichi other than Akyab ( Rangoon, 
Mandalay* the Chin %|IU or the Hill District of Adlan, It has been assumed that all 
emigrants born in unspecified districts were born in Burttian division. 
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62. Restriction of the Emigration Statistics.— Marginal Table t shows 

__the figures which are available with 

respect to persons in places outside 
India and Burma who reported in 
their respective censuses of 193] 
that they were born in Burma. 
These figures have the two defects 
that they cannot be divided ac¬ 
cording to l he districts of birth, and 
that they are restricted to so few 
places of enumeration. I he cen¬ 
sus reports of the United Kingdom 
do not distinguish persons bom in 
Burma from those born in other 
parts of India ; and no figures ate 
available in Burma at this moment 
*w„ ... ,l . r , rT . f °r any other pan of the world beside 

ir, k »S lhe m3 i r^' he Kingdom is probably the most important 
omission, but 61am and Chin* would also have considerable contributions to make, 
ft tt therefore impossible to give any'figures for emigration from any one district 
01 Burma to p^cesoutside India and Burma, or togive compteie figures for emigra¬ 
tion from Burma as a whole to such places. As the total number of persons born 
tn Burma who were enumerated m other parts of India in 1921 wa* 19 0S6 and in 
jgrr was 13,353, the omissions are probably of significant magnitude for an 
discover the correct total of emigrants from Burma,—that is persons 
bom id Burma who were residing or travelling outside Burma on the date of the 
Burma Census. But it is equally clear that they are of no significance in propor¬ 
tion to the total population of Burma, and that no serious error will result^n anv 

Burma^ho^the^ 1 P°J ulallc,n . ff .® m disregarding emigration beyond India and 
Burma altogether, indeed a similar statement can be made quite safely for mr 

district ,n Burma ; those districts from which any considerable number of 
eimgrants are hKeiy to have gone beyond India have a large enough population fo 
that number to be neglected. The truth of these statements is even more cleaJ 

Tn ^ r * ra .* m ^ e J® d l hat tlle . emigration of Indians ordinarily resident in Burma 
to places outside India is certainly small, and that there is almost n 0 emierS 
of persons of indigenous races to places outside Burma thus most of the om?S 
»*•«■*« »< broigners, oillier from Europe iriS o rorn C hf 
or bum. who were residing in Burma only temporary, so ih« in a sense Burma 

L°n ’otSse ffl ifef European T'c S 

katssl" “-rw^asafcss 

i 1 or emigration to India more complete records are available Tk« „ 

staff of each other province or state compiled and sen? T« l n he J?® 31 * 
Office a statement of the number of persons which its r -enrd ^ p eni f 5 

each district of Burma, and the totals of these sSfemln?? ^ aS - n 

Subsidiary Tables V and VI of tliii chapter wh^h cT ^ be * n 0gm P lllid » 
bmra in Burma and enumerated (at the time of the Burma r lluin ^ 7 r °n P er30[ts 
British India and in all Indian 
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Portuguese territory, for which however the figures would not be large. Thus 
for the province as a whole the total number of emigrants to India is determined 
with close approximation \ making allowances for French and Portuguese India 
and for some names of birthplace* in Burma which the census officers in other 
parts of India were unable to identify, the numbers shown in Subsidiary Tables 
V and VI indicate something above 19,086 for this total, and 30,000 may be 
adopted as a complete estimate for it. But it is impossible to classify all these 
30,000 persons according t > the district in Burma In which they were born. It 
is true that the statements from which these figures were compiled purport to 
classify in that way the persons represented in them, But outside the Andaman 
Islands all except a very few of these persons were Indians ; and it does not 
require a very vivid imagination to picture Indian enumerators having some 
difficulty in recording the names ol Burmese districts as spoken by them. The 
enumerators in Burma often produce extraordinary results when trying to record 
the names of districts in India as pronounced by Indians born in those districts : 
but they have the names pronounced correctly and make only the one transmuta¬ 
tion in their efforts to find familiar approximations to the unfamiliar syllables, while 
tire Burma-born Indian enumerated m India has already made a similar transmuta¬ 
tion in giving the name of his birth-distttet to the Indian enumerator, who may 
be of a different rare and almost certainly makes further changes if he takes the 
trouble to record the district. Frequently of course the difficulty is met by record¬ 
ing only " Burma." 1 Moreover, a considerable number of the Indian emigrants 
from Burma are probably ignorant of the name of the district in which they were 
bom. The enumeration-records having been made with these defects, the census 
tabulation offices proceed to deal with them. A lis^ of the Burma districts was 
furnished to the censu* offices of all other provinces, and local names like Sktwe, 
Pathein, Myeik and Pyi were included in the list as well as the official names ; 
but nearly all the names would be foreign and unpronounceable for those using 
the lists, and it is not difficult to see that mistakes would be made in identifying 
the districts indicated in the enumeration-records and that the statistics based 
on them must be regarded critically. 

The total numbers born in the several districts of Burma and enumerated in 
all the various provinces and states 
of India (except Burma') taken to¬ 
gether are shown, as reported by 
the various census offices in India, 
in Marginal Table 3 ; and it will 
be seen that for nearly one-third of 
the emigrants the birth-districts 
could not be discovered at all. 

In the case of emigrants from 
Burma to Assam there are special 
circumstances which facilitate 
identification ol the birth district, 
because of the total of 7.413 there 
were only 215 who did not declare 
they were bom in one of the two 
districts adjacent to Assam (the 
Chin Hills and the Hill District of 
Arakanji, for which no doubt there 
are local names perfectly intelligi¬ 
ble to the census officers of Assam, 
who are accustomed to dealing 
with people of the same or closely 
related tribes and languages. In the 
case of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands too the statistics of Marginal 
Table a are fairly reliable because 
most of the persons concerned 
are convicts from Burma, many of 
whom are Burmese and could give the 
required information clearly ; but even 
here the birth-district was unspecified 
for one-fourth of the total. Moreover, 
even these figures require modification 
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Chapter in. 


in respect of i <9 persons shown by the census office which dealt with the Andaman 
census as bom in the Hili District of Arakan. This is true also of 48 persons 
similarly shown jn the reports for other provinces or states apart from Assam, 
Very few of these 167 pep sons can have been bom in the Hill District of Arakan j 
they must have given Arakan as theSh birth-place, using that term as it is so 
commonly used in the Arakan Division, to mean the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, which constituted the old kingdom and province of Arakan and is still 
not induced in the term Burma in the ordinary conversation of its inhabitants. 
For most of the emigrants concerned Arakan doubtlessly means the Akyab Dis¬ 
trict ; it is therefore approximately correct to transfer the Arakan figures for all 
provinces except A.-isam 10 the Aliyab district. As this special use uf the term 
Arakan makes it improbable that any considerable part of the emigrants from 
' unspecified districts ” hailed from Arakan, it may further be supposed that the 
total figures thus obtained for Akyab are approximately complete With these 
corrections also the figures for hot! 1 the Hill Dis.rrct of Arakan and the Chin 
Hills represent emigrants to an adjacent area it he Chittagong dis-rict, Assam or 
Manipur) and are probably fairly correct for the reason given above in discussing 
emigration to Assam, If the figures obtained for these two districts and Akyab 
are excluded, and also those for emigrants to the Andamans, there is n balance 
of 9-357 emigrants, of whom 5,546 are from unspecified districts, and 3,811 from 
specified districts ; while of the last number no less than 3,816 specified Rangoon 
and 055 Mandalay, When however it is observed that Hanthawaddy and lnsein 
districts were not specified by any emigrants anywhere, and Pyapdn was returned 
by only one, while Bhamo is credited With 94, it is difficult to accept even these 
figures. The figures lor Bhamo cannot possibly be accepted, but must be trans¬ 
ferred to ' Unspecified district.” It is known that Thdtfin and T hay etmyo were 
confused at first .in the records fur the Andaman Islands, this mistake being put 
Tight later ; and it is quite likely tfrat the report of 1a emigrants born in the 
Salween district is due to 3 confusion of Pa pun (the headquarters town of that 
district) and Pyap 3 n; Bhamo too may possibly owe some uf its figures to its 
very antithesis ! J yap6n, A little special consideration must bt- given to ti e large 
figures shown fot Rangoon, amounting to over 2 pet c.nt of the natural popula¬ 
tion of that town. Hie total number of Indian females in the province is about 
333 thousands, of whom 31 thousands were enumerated in K angoon ; if it were 
assumed that of tlit children bom to fEidhtii women in different parts of the 
province * uniform proportion would bi- found amongst the emigrants to India 
Rangoon ought to be represented by about 3,350 emigrants to other places than 
the Andamans- As persons burn and reared in Rangoon are more likely to face 
a journey to India than those of rural parts, and as the proportion of the Indian 
women of the province who were living in Rangoon was probably iarger in the 
past than at present , because they would probably be slower than men to venture 
further afield; it is reasonable to expect Rangoon to provide a slight fy larger 
share than this; thus the recorded figure is probably of the correct "order of 
magnitude. The Jack of any returns for lIic Hanthawaddy and Insein districts is 
a reminder that the headquarters offices of the Hanthawaddy district have always 
been m Rangoon, and until 1910 the greater part of the Insein district was 
induced in the Hanthawaddy district which thus entirely surrounded Rangoon. 

, present too a large Indian population lives along the road which connects 
insiun town with Rangoon, and most of them probably would associate them¬ 
selves with Rangoon if they went to India and were asked about ilieir residence 
Probably therefore some of the figures shown for Rangoon realty belong to tta 
Hantuawaddy or Inseiii district. Probably also Rangoon has beet) recorded for 
other districts reached from ndia through Rangoon. On the other hand, although 
1 seems likely that persons born in Rangoon would generally state that correedy 
to the■ enumerator, and that in many cases so well-known a name would d 
recorded correctly, it 1* still probable that some of the emigrants with unsoecified 

recorded figures, which, it has already been noted, are probably of the ri^ht 

recorded figures for Rangoon would probably not be large ami In UA 
certainly be less than the error of ignoring them Th* rnm ,Lj - ( 

Rangoon may therefore be adopted® Similarly >„ MandalaJ whfeTls^ 
name well enough known to be returned and recorded correct! v n mllv 
but may also have been wrongly recorded for other pl aces ^ Up-;er BuLa 5 
would reasonably be expected to proviae soaiething more S ^21 
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30 that the recorded figures are 
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emigrants to places other than the Andamans, 
probably of the right magnitude. 

Adopting the recorded figures for .--- 

Rangoon and Mandalay as well as 
the figures already adopted for the 
Akyab and Chin Hills districts and 
the Hill District of Arnkan, there 
remain 5,880 emigrants to other 
places than the Andamans, and 
for only 246 of these is the district 
of birth specified. It is therefore 
dear that no use can be made of 
the figures for specified districts, 
and that Marginal Table 4 gives 
at! that can be accepted with any confidence for emigration to India as a whole. 
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63. Emigration to India.—The number of persons born in Burma and 
enumerated in India at successive censuses has been 9,460 in 1901, 13,353 in 
rpn, 19086111 i$au These numbers include convicts from Burma incarcer¬ 
ated in jails in India. Excluding the emigrants In the Andamans, and so excluding 
most convicts and all those of indigenous races, the numbers for igr 1 and 1 921 
respectively ire 11,634 and 1 7.C26 : and the increase is 5,392 or 32 per cent. It 
is known that very few persons of the indigenous races of Burma ever migrate to 
India 1 these figure 1 ? for emigration to other parts than the Andamans, ahhough 
they possibly include a few Anglo-Indians nnd persons of other races, may be 
taken as representing Indians horn in Burma, and chiefly the off-spring of Indian 
parents temporarily resident in Burma at some time. 

64, Natural Population and total of Emigrants,—-The natural population 

of Burma, 
that is the 
total of 

living per¬ 
sons who 
were bom 
in Burma, 
is distribu¬ 
ted about 
the world 
in the 

manner 
shown in 

Marginal Table 5 The entry given there for Burma however includes 21,453 
males and 21,640 b-malcs in the areas in which the census w as by estimate ; no 
record of their birth-places was made, but it is assumed that approximately all of 
them were bom in Rurma and they have been added accordingly to the total of 
j2,462,350 born in Burma who are shown in Imperial Table XIA, The total 
number of emigrants indicated by Marginal Table 5 fs 20,316; but this is incom¬ 
plete in the ways described in Article 62 above. In Marginal Table 7 of Chapter I 
this figure was us**d however with estimates for the corresponding figures of 
1911 and 1901. Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter l gives stalls'ics for the natural 
population by districts and natural divisions. 

65, Sources Of Immigrants—The relative numerical importance of the prin¬ 
cipal sources of the immigrants enumerated m the province at the time or the 
census is shown by Marginal Tabic 6, in which the figures represent nearest whole 
thousands cf persons. The first line of figures shows the numbers born in Burma 
as a standard for comparison. India and China stand in a class apart but the 
figures for both are affected by the selection of a date in March for the census. 
In the case of the Chinese ihis affect is an exaggeration w hich is probably almost 
confined to the Northern Shan States in which a birth-place in Chira was recorded 
for 24,514 persons; thr exaggeration cannot exceed 10 and probably does not 
reach 5 thousands. There is possibly an exaggeration of another kind because 
many of the Chinese in Burma consider that no birth-place elsewhere is so res¬ 
pectable ai one in China, and it is probable that some have reported China as 
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their birth-place who were really bom in Burma 
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or round about the Malay 
Peninsula j but the number 
of these cannot be such as 
to alter Marginal Table 6 
significantly and it may 
accordingly be neglected* 
For the number born in 
I ndia the matter is different. 
The Rangoon Port Autho¬ 
rities divide the Indian 
ports chiefly concerned 
with Indian passenger 
traffic into three groups 
under the titles Calcutta, 
Madras and Coromandel; 
and their returns show that 
while the traffic from 
, , ... . . , Burma to Calcutta fluctu¬ 

ates comparatively little during the year, the arrivals from Calcutta and 
both the arrivals from and departures for Madras and Coromandel are seasonal 
. i yctu&te T\!ii*tk P ^ riit number of p 3 S 3 i j TT^f j rs by ocean st^smers Alone 
(besides persons entering Akvab district fmm Chittagong by road and river) who 
travel between Burr^a .and India is about ^00,000 per annum in each direction 
and largt seasonal fluctuations in so large a traffic would obviously affect 
significantly the lota! oi 573,000 immigrants from India shown in Marginal Table 
0. Taking all the Indian ports together however, and considering the traffic in 
both directions, it appears that in April and more slowly in May and still more 
slowly in June, Julv and August I he number of Indians in Burma is decreasing 
In September to December come large Increases ; but while January and MarS 
also see many arrivals from Calcutta, the large numhers of departures for 
P a Jj im ^ A Jwomaiidd alike, so bring down the number left in Burma 

in March that that month is now the most fairly representative time of the vear 
for the census of India* in Burma, although it was tot so at earlier censuses 
But even if the census were taken m August when the number of Indians is at or 
near its lowest, the number of Indian immigrants shown in Marginal Table 6 
wouid still be about 500 thousand, and India would thus still "be shown in' 
Marginal Table 6 as the birth-place of roughly So per cent of the foreign-bom 
,n Burma w.th China m the second place with only one-fifth as many and all 
other birth-places making up only 5 per cent between \h( m J ' 

For the Barman division the order of importance of the various sources of 
immigrants is the same as fur the province save that Siam takes a place below 
Europe*. The relative importance of India is howevei even greater than for the 
province as a whole, as for Borman it supplies about 8e per cert of the til 
>T population ; -». *..*« of Ch£ » reduced ^f to p 
the column of Marginal Table 6 for Chin, SaHreen and Shan together Lk 
the most important contribute, to entry entry, for birthplaces outside Burma the 
principal contribution of China ,s , -j thousands horn in Indio, and the ptlncipal «*.- 
tnbuliciis of Saltreen are . thousand bom in India and a thousands bom h/Siam 
The change from the conditions of , 9 i i trhich these figures imply is%hown 

approximately by' Marginal 
labiC' 7* Here there is an 
omission of fifty-nine thousand 
persons for whom no record of 
birthplace was made in 1911 ■ 
but remarks similar to those 
in the note below Marginal 
table 6 apply i n this case 
too, and the figures deduced 
lor the increases of immi¬ 
grants from places outside 
Burma are substantially cor- 
rect for the whole province. 

J nata shows much the largest 
absolute increase and there 
ts not yet any question of it* 
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position as the largesi contributor lo the immigrant population being challenged 
ei't'ii bv China, for which however the figures are striking. Nepal and Siam 
[joth show a higher percentage increase, but China shows a 36 per cent increase 
upon an already large number. I he increase for Nepal too is due in part to the 
employment of more Gurkha soldiers, and largely to the number of them who are 
settling down near Maymyo and in the Myitkyina district and the Shan Slates ; 
but the latter class are not numerous enough to have any influence upon the life 
of the province. 

For Siam it is interesting to tabulate the districts of enumeration and to 
note the reductions in Pegu, Toungoo 
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and Thatdn districts ar:d the large 
increases in Mergui and in the Shan 
States and Kara mi. Amherst district 
shows a moderate increase; but Tavoy 
district, although it separates Amherst 
from Mergui which has so large an 
increase, stems to have little attraction 
for immigrants from Siam, as it had only 
15 of them in 1911 and 40 in 19s 1. 

The number of immigrants from 
Europe decreased by 1 784 from 8,337 at 
the census of 1911 to 6.553 at that of 
19a t. Most of this decrease is due to a 
decrease of the British garrison. Exact 
figures for this are not available either for 
1911 or for 1921; but the military department has furnished figures which, though 
Incomplete by the omission of women and 
child ren an d only ap proximate for the men, 
are still better than nothing. If these 
figures are adopted, and, on the approxi¬ 
mately correct assumption that all in 
British regiments were born in the United 
Kingdom, are deducted from the census 
figures For birthplaces, the result is 
that shown in Marginal Table 9. The 
decline since 1911 is now reduced t o 671; 
and, as the omission of women and chil¬ 
dren from the military figures is proba¬ 
bly a little greater for 1911 than for 1931, 
this number is probably excessive To it Germany contributes aoi and Austria 
137 dearly as a result of the treatment of enemy subjects inaugurated during the 
war. Immigrants from some other countries also doubtlessly went away in 
many cases for reasons connected with the war or with post-war trade conditions. 
Some of the smaller numbers recorded for various countries are accidents of the 
particular ships that happen 
«d to reach ports in Burma 
within fifteen days of the 
census dates, and post-war 
trade conditions would have 
an effect here loo. Details 
for immigrants from the 
separate countries of Great 
Britain and Ireland are given 
in Marginal Table to with 
rough deductions for the 
military population accor¬ 
ding to the figures supplied 
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by the military authorities and on the assumption that the numbers bom in Ireland 
and in Great Britain were respectively proportioDs! to the number of the Irish 
regiment and the number of the English, Scotch and Border regiments. The 
resulting figures after this correclion are altogether more reasonable ; but (he 
assumption as to birthpUces is not entirely justifiable, and it would be still more 
risky to obtain separate figures for England and Scotland by assuming that the 
numbers bom in England and Scotland were proportional to the numbers in 


numbers bom in England and 
English and Scotch regiments. 
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66. Immigrants from India,— Subsidiary Tables V and VI of this Chapter 
specially devoted to the study of migration to and from India, ana in 

Marginal Table ti 
figures are extracted 
from them and the 
eonespouding tables 
of the census reports 
of 1901 and 191 r. 
The increases shown 
are the net result of 
further immigration, 
and of the return 10 
India of some and 
the deaths of other 
immigrants who were 
counted as such in 
the earlier census. 

represent the ret increases in the Indb-born portion of the 

Indians. For ilia whole province the 
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The increases thus 

population, and consist almost entirely of 
absolute number of the total increase m the last decade exceeds that of the increase 
in the preceding decade by a trifle of about one and a half per cent and is equal to 
only 16 instead of 19 per cent of the number of immigrants from India at the 
beginning of the decade ; but the distribution of the increase between the sexes has 
changed much more. For the whole province the number of females bom in India 
has grown proportionally half as fast again as in the previcus decade while the 
increase of males is proport tonally nly three-quarters as large, I hese figures wear 
a so.new fiat different aspect if ihe province is divided into '* Near Districts " and 
" Distant Districts" as in Art icle 165 of Chapter XI. and separate figures are calcu¬ 
lated for the two parts as is done in the middle and right-hand sections of 
Marginal Table 1 r. The Near Districts are the four districts of Arakan Division 
and the Upper Chindwin and Chin Hills districts, into which numbers of Indians 
can and do filler across a land boundary the Distant Districts art those which 
Indian immigrants only reach by a sea-journey and form that part of the province 
m which Indian immigration is a matter of particular interest. In the near 
districts the number of immigrants recorded is largely an accident of the date of 
the census, and the decrease i:i :he decade 1901-11 may have been due solely to 
the census of 1901 taking place at such an early iLte .is the 1st March.* But 
the changes m the dat- of the census have had proportionally little effect upon the 
numbers of ndian immigrants in the distant districts, where the rate of [heir 
increase has been only about one-half in the last decade of what it was in the former 
and the falling off in this rate for females has bem proportionally ihe greater 


67- Migration between Burma and Indian Provinces and Dis- 

“iwi i L- gl ^ ra “ * i2 eicfltblts figures extracted from Subsidiary Tables V 
and v ] of this Chapter to show the numbi rs of immigrants to Burma Irom each 
Indian province from which targe numbers come ; it also shows for each province 

in 1991 and 1911 the excess 
of the number born in that 
province and enumerated in 
Burma over the number bom 
In Burma and enumerated in 
that province, that is the net 
excess of immigrants over 
emigrants. Whether the 
total immigrants or the net 
excess of immigrants over 
emigrants is considered 
Madras, Bengal and the 
United Provinces supply 
much larger numbers than 
any other province; Bihar 
and Orissa, the Punjab and 
Bombay form a trio of the 
# -- sec ond magnitude and the 
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oth#ir provinces are negligible. For every province, except Assam and the Anda¬ 
mans and a few cases where such small numbers are concerned that the net figure is 
an accident of the particular year of iht census or Is of no importance, the figures 
for immigration to Burma exceed those for emigration from Burma The figures 
for Assam are explained by a migration from the Chin Hills district in 1910-11 
and the previous years when conditions there were disturbed by a rebellion and a 
punitive expedition , the figures of the Andamans tt present the excess of convicts 
sent to the pena' settlement over those returning Comparing with 1911 the 
Punjab is the only large province showing a decrease ; and as the unspecified 
figures for 1911 were so much less than ;hose for 1931 ( 3,1 14 against 8,419}, 
there is some doubt about the actual change in such a case. Madras, the United 
Provinces and the combination of Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa all show large 
increases The Indian states and agencies also show a comparatively large 
increase chiefly arising in the Bombay States and, Rajputana Agency, If 
female immigrants alone are considered the order of importance is not changed, 
but the share of Madras is proportionally greater; that province furnished 40 
per cent of all net immigrants and 50 per cent of all net female immigrants recorded 
in the census. 

Detailed statements of the districts in each province in India in which 
immigrants recorded in the census of Burma were born are given In Part 1 and in 
section 2 of Part II of Imperial Table XIA. Part I gives details showing for every 
district of enumeration the number burn in each oi four districts in Bengal, 
seven in Madras thre> in Bihar and Orissa and four in the United Provinces, 
These eighteen districts supplied no less than 305 418 or 53 peT cent of the grand 
total of 572 530 immigrants From India, and probably supplied a considerable 
proportion of the targt number, roughly 170,000 for whom the district of birth 
could not be identified * while aJl other districts and states of India together supplied 
only about 100,000 besides their share of the 170,000 The most important 
single districts are shown in the margin with the nearest 
number of whole thousands of immigrants correspond¬ 
ing ; these nine alone supply one-half the total of all the 
immigrants from India and 37 per cent of all those for 
whom the district of birth could be identified. For 
Calcutta the figures have probabl;, been exaggerated, 
because when Burnian enumerators failed ro understand 
the district-names given by some immigrants, but 
were told something of the route traveled, they 
probably seized for their record upon ibe one familiar 
name of Calcutta which came into the narrative. 

Further consideration is given to this possibility in the next article. 

68 R digion and Race of I mmigrants from India.—The 573 thousands 
of immigrants from India are 
classified by religion in Marginal 
Table 13 which shows also the 
marked defect of women 
amongst them- The Indian 
Animisls number only 4.254 
males and 874 females, and are 
added to the Hindus in boih 
Marginal Tables (3 and 14 
because they are in fact the 
same kind of people. Amongst 
Hindus and Animists and amongst 
Mahometans the principal races 
of the immigrants art.- shown 
in Marginal Table 14, In that 
table the people known in Burma 
as Coringhis and ChuliaS are included as felugus and as Mahouiedan ramus 
respectively The figures for Punjabis do not include Sikhs; the number of 
Punjabi Sikhs born out of Burma is not precisely known, but there are figures 
which show that the total number of Punjabi immigrants other than Mabo- 
medans must be a little over 9,000 males and a,oao females. Tht minings of 
the other racial description are probably clear enough, and the substitution of 
these racUi classes for castes is discussed in Chapter XI. 
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In Imperial Table Xla is presented for the first time a statement of the 
birthplaces of persons of each of the six races which are most numerous 

1--: among the immigrants There were 

lM WritSlrtSV^h 1 ;2various difficulties in compiling the 

iable, and as will appear from the 
following notes some of its figures at 
least must he taken as only rough 
approximations to the truth. Foi 
Hindustanis separate!} , only birth* 
districts in the United Provinces have 
been tabulated, Fyzabad and Sultanpur 
heading the list. There is however 
some uncertainty attaching to the 
figures for Hindustanis owing to the 
probable confusion of Hindu religion 
Hindustani race and Hindustani 
language bv enumerators. Thus the 
provinces of Bengal and Madras are 
each shown as the birthplace of about 
, * ^ n,o;o Hindustanis. For persons 

fawn in Calcutta Imperial table XIa shows a total of ».,ooo ; while Imperial 
Table XIB shows that only 3,000 of if iese were Bengalis or Chittagonians. 

I robably most of the remaining 8,020 were shown as Hindustanis ; and it is 
impossible to say what proportion were people from the United Provinces stating 
thew port of departure from India in mistake for their birth-district Any error 
due to confusion between Hindu and Hindustani must affect also th< figures 
for other races ; but as tt is shared by them it is not so serious as for the 
Hindustanis. For 1 amils the figures are again unsatisfactory because for ov^r 
one-half of them the district of birth could llot be identified ; it is rather striking 
that for 1 elugus this failure was much less pronounced. So far as the figures 
for TamJ go Raunad and X anjore arc the principal districts of origin. Tefugus 
hail chiefly from the Ganjam, Godaveri and Vizagapatam districts and on a much 
smaller scale from Kisttt. It is noteworthy that of the three principal districts, 

Gan jam while it sends most males sends fewest 
females; Vizagapatam is easily first for 
females, Ganjam besides providing the largest 
number of Telugus—one quarter of the whole 
—provides also two-thirds of l he Oriyas and 
thus provides more immigrants than any other 
Indian district except Chittagong which is 
adjacent to Burma and involves a much smaller 
*„ - . , ( u , journey, Of the 89,000 Bengali and Chitta- 

gomar mimigr.Mts fmni Bengal 70,000 come from the Chittagong district, and 
no othe> single district makes a large contribution, 

fc««St a ?. 0 S i ' h t num ! jer of Jrami g™k of each race or religion arc not 
discussed as figures for earlier censuses are not available. 

69. Sex and age amongst immigrant Indians,—The figures of Marginal 

...“ ~ -- Table 14 show at 

a glance the abnor¬ 
mal disparity of 
the sexei among 
the immigrant 
I nduiis of Burma. 
Marginal Table 16 
shows Lhdr age* 
distribution in two 
ways in comparison 
with the age-distri¬ 
bution of all Hindus 
and Mahomedans 

-- - ' n fndia in 1911, 

table for which Burma is shown in column * relate to H* J he of the 
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in Burma on the 18th March 1931 ; no Burma Moslems are included in 
these and very few indeed of non-Indians*. In each line columns 4 to 7 
of the table show, for the class to which the line relates, the proportional 
distribution of 10,000 persons in the fom age-groups. The general defect 
of persons under ao and over 60 in the Burma lines is to be expectedj 
but there is a curious exception to this in the Mahomedatt ft males over 60 
who are proportionally nearly 50 per cent more numerous in Burma. If 
however the table is transformed as in columns 8 and 9 to show the proportion 
of persons aged 40 to 60 or aged over 60 to r,ooo of age-group ao to 40, it is 
seen that for ages over ao the age-distribution of immigrant Mahomedan females 
in Burma is, for these wide age-groups, the same as 
for all Mahumedan females in India, Attention will be 
called in Chapter V to the fallacies which may arise 
from the use of wide age-groups ; but for the other 
classes than Mahometan females in Marginal Table 16 
the differences between the lisdin and Burma lines are 
loo great to he due to this. For Mahomcdan females 
Marginal Tabic 17 gives by small age-groups details 
of the figures in columns 8 and 90! Marginal Table 16, 
the columns marked I and B relating to the India and 
B urm>i lines respectively of the latter table. The 
figures of column B therefore may again be taken to 
represent Indian immigrants alone. In the upper pan 
of Marginal Table 17 the figures have been consider¬ 
ably affected by errors in stating ages and particularly 
by the tendency to give the age as a whole multiple 
of ten ; the effect of this tendency is removed by using :he 
age-groups shown in the tower part of the table. The 
similarity of the two columns there may possibly 
represent a similar average mortality in India and in 
Burma for Mahomedan females overage 35 j but the evidence is insufficient, and 
it is difficult to understand why the indications for Mahomedan males in columns 
8 and 9 of Marginal Table 16 should be so different from those for females. 

70. Permanent and Temporary Immigration of Indians.— No more 
for Indians than for others is there in general any distinction in the record 
between those who have come io Burma to stay as permanent residents and those 
who have only come lor a short season or for a limited number of years. An 
attempt was made to draw such a distinction in the Special Industrial Census, 
and a tabulation of the results is given as Part III of Imperial Table XXJIB. 
The figures relate to labourers employed in the principal industries relating to 
rubber, minerals, wood, metals, rice, oil-refining and the construction of means of 
transport. Of '>2,498 male Indian labourers bom outside Burma and engaged 
in these industries only 2.598 or 4 per cent reported that they intended to spend 
the rest of their lives in Burma. It is unfortunately impossible to hazard any 
opinion whether the same percentage would hold good of Indians employee in 
agriculture or in trade or in other industries not included in the tabulation. 

71 - Migration within Burma.—Statistics of immigration from and emigra¬ 
tion to other parts of Burma are given lor each district and natural division in 
Subsidiary Tables E and 11 of this chapter, but as explained in Article 61 the figures 
given in Subsidiary Tabic IV in which each natural division or sub-division is treated 
as a unit area, are more reliable. At the date on which the synchronous census 
was held the annual temporary migration from Centre to assist in the cultivation 
of Delta and the reaping of its harvest would in any case have bad little effect 
upon the figures, as the greater number of such migrants would by llat time have 
relumed to their homes. But this temporary migration has greatly fallen off 
in recent years. The conditions in Centre have been improved by irrigation and 
the introduction ol the ground nut crop and by the improvement of communica¬ 
tions which has led to therecdpt by cultivatorsjjf higher pi ices lor their produce ; 
on the other hand the population of Delta has grown and there is no longer the 
same demand as before for temporary immigration. In the districts close to 
Rangoon (that is Pegu, Insein. Hanthawaddy, Pyapdn) the Indian immigrants 

* Tlic statu meats for Peoples VIII iml X in Appendix A of Imperial Table XX im* the SeGrte 
rtvtlkai P«vpl« * tnckCtt M*J Mko Ammieti vho ore not included in Marginal Table to. ' 
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CHAPTER tit 


go out in large groups to reap the paddy, disposing of each holding in A fen 
days; aid many people have the idea that this practice is universal in Delta. It 
extends a short way beyond the districts mentioned and is found near Uassein and 
Mendmein ; but generally the reaping problem ss solved in a different way. The 
conditions oi water-supply and flooding commonly demand the use of different 
varieties of rici sow n at different times for different parts of each holding ; the selec* 
lion is so made that various parts npt n successively and permit a small number of 
labourers to complete the harvest in a long period. In some extreme cases in 
Myaungmya district reaping goes on for three months in holdings of a size which 
would be disposed of in three or four days in the Hanthxwaddy district with its 
Indian re aping-gangs. This difference of pram ice is of importance in the problem 
of improving the strain of paddy grown ; meanwhile it makes the labour- 
supply of Delta so nearly sufficient that tl-ere is little attraction now for men from 
Centre, and the Season and Crop Reports of the last few years have accordingly 
remarked on the decrease of the migration Another factor has probably been 
t h e fal l i 11 pure h a sii ig pow e r The >: ul t ivat or s of Del i a 1 a v e bee n get ting a p pa r ently 
high prices for their harvest but these have not conferred the same purchasing 
power as did considerably lower prices before the war ; there has consequently 
been less attraction to Upper Burmans to bring cattle and goods to Lower Burma 
for sale. The reduction m the numbers of these would have some (.fleet on the 
figures of Subsidiary Table 1V ; butf->r the most part chat table represents persons 
who have moved permanently from one division to another. 

The most notew orthy figures of Subsidiary Table IV are for the migration 
from Centre to Delta. Formerly the movement of people from Centre to Delta 

to colonist- the uncultivated areas of the latter was 
one of the features of the province. But in recent 
years, while the conditions in Centre have been im¬ 
proving, the supply in Delta of good land culturable 
without large capital expenditure has come almost 
to an end. There is no question of former migrants 
, . . from Centre to Delta returning to Centre ; the steady 

diminution in their numbers is due to deaths ; and a* a large proportion must 
now be at age 50 or more, their number may be expected to diminish still 
more rapid); during the decade 19*1-31' Persons born in North and 
enumerated entre were unusually numerous in J911 ; there were only three 
thousand such in 1901 and a return has been made to the same Hgnre m ig2i 
I he abnormal part of the figure* of 1911 was due to 18,61 1 persons born in the 
l ppes Cmm]wm district and enumerated in the Lower Chindwin district ; some 
temporary scarcity in the former district may have been the cause of this, A 
smalt increase from flg to 30 thousands is shown in the number born in Coast and 
enumerated in Delta and rep.esents the movement of small numbers of Arakan 
people along the sea-coasi southwards from Kyaukpyu and Sandowav and then 
eastwards to ihe Delia. These migrants are shown in Imperial Table XIII as 
Arakaiwse. but they are probably Van bye of Ramree island wrongly described 
as Arakanese because this term is generally used outside Arakan to cover all who 
come Irom that division. 
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Subsidiary Fable i. — Immigrants ef each district pr natural dfawivn 

classified by birthplace. 
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$6 CHAPTER HI. 

SUBSIDIARY Table Tl .—Emigrants from tach district or natural division h 

fit her parts of Burma* 


Not Emigrant! lo India &nd to Edscr* outside \nd\x *rr ignored in flhii Inblr became cLaitifir-uion 
to dr-tide ibe entry in column i te which they belong would be possible f or so few at ih^ro* See Article Hf 
and iKe Notes bdow Anictf 6r. 
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Subsidiary Table 111. — Proforti onsof migrants to the actual population cf 
each tfhtnct ami the ratio of the texts amongst them. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. —Migration beimiett Natural Divisions—Cent pirison 
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Subsidiary Table VI,— Migration between Burma and ether parts of India 

compared far 1931 and igii. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Religion 

J 2 . Enumeration.— I he instructions issued to the enumeratin'' stall for 
obtamntg the tecotu upon which the statistics of religion in I921 are based were 
as follows •— 

«JiW CVe r , t0 ^L 6 the /el>S*on sceoniiiig t a which he worships and 

23 jJ. lb }{ S*” follv dltliri S tl . tah f f«n r*tigio*. Some barmans and some Cbiucw 
|gS!w Mahoinedao rdigWD ■ 11 they do you must write .Mahometan lor them m 

.... asli l | l " P"* 11 , 4 * wording to what religion the children are being Urough: 

f . ‘ • , ™ e 4 i!™ es J l and father hare different regions some of the childreiAave une 

ai some the ether religion ; tin parents will (ell you correctly ror each child 
fhereare special (lungs (uy vou to remember about Hindus nnd Christians 

K! , U A^' iS "n 7 tr7 F ™ w n aa v s Hi? i J Ifodu if ,IC a J ain » 5]kh < 

' Arya i >u« aiespecia] k.mJs o! Hindus.;, If hesays he is none uf these 

«1 Ck Jstin V : 1 Ii a ' , ti a,,e 0 ‘ Wfftr: that Jta,ni ftntJ do no! Writ. Hindu 

1 rif *?-'— 1 T lri5 llll 'T Muiit * nte,he a * m * * b*«*t below the word 

C ,T? !!1 B f raa / n wh?dl n,wt Christians belong arc those 
shown in the lis below: but there are others besides If anv ner.on 
nient !5 n aeti w inch ts not 111 this list ash him wiethrr it is the same as „ r 
,J [ 'JjTj ,f ,t ’ ’ . wr ! l V t d °u n llccor ' !in fi , X = ■( "<»b write down what h, say* 
22 ? ? ° nTiit . t " htwe j f or to show yo« the name written so®ewbere w 

fcSS fW ,l ; orr ^ 5 ll > ■— C.barchp( England, Baptist, fW.n Catholic 
Method iat, Presbyterian, Grp * k, Liithmit. Armenian Seven Li i D-sv F J 

-Do not write Prom*. nt.-Tli* is not 11 ,tu.iJTof a»S If 0 0™ ^.' 
FrtJ l«*te"l ask again for |us sect ; mention the names uf Hie sects given above as kin 
.1 he belongs to aoy °l those or 10 some other. The,, he w j!| under sj and idU«f 

ic speciiil note about Hindus m the above instructions would Drohablv 
>e ™ n cntl< 15111 ,n I!1 osl P^rts of India. But it was not intended f or use 
in India by enumerators to whom some aspects at least of Hinduism were 
familiar. :i yijs for use by Burman enumerators who have generally an exceed 

pf/iii nfafcJm f and s,J P po ' se that ;iN I»*ms are either /ftWav or 

5K“ M " homcdat ' s )' **« instruction for Christians has re mud 10 an 

effort which was made to secure the co-operation of the leaders in Burma of alhhl 

measures to meet these It was suggested that Chrrfi 3 them to take 
appointed wherever then was * ,„fc J \ C , ™ e*™™**^* should b, 

jssffissfisag^s^e 

congregation would he quite familiar with lhe proper’ tern, aid ih5ft„° jS™ r) ' 
every church or other comtmmju which issued * ' f ■ d th 1 m ad duton 

period'cal shoiihi include instructions on t he same point in fvery'i&sLIvom^ °! 
rebruary to ihe i«th March. It was further 1 ' ^ , ,rom thc ls t 

pastors should prepare slips of uantr u [r(. tJ,i &gC ^ d f C effi ' Vinen ;ind 

written upon tliem in the tuiauce of *h* h M .J <5 n,JTn,r '' ^‘ eir denomination 
rfislrit.oic these in ,H raerb™^!tb.Ir »nd should 

diffiuuh,- in gettinu their denomination l>ropurly "corded^siSl Il f vc a " ) ' 
dra^n ti> Tfie need for this ii. ihe rases of Kar^t j -r -i attention was 

unaMo to giw ,hc „ a! „e ol thei'*u?n I u.^i ^ T ?"V* *1 , ° " MU often I* 
that a Similar difficulty might arise even in the nte^f^L * ’i“ 5 f 01 " 1 " 1 ““l 
was made by >„ enumerator not ouaimed S F„I , P a 3 '" he ' e 1)lc re '“ rJ 
thatsuchta.es the enumerators ,1,ould ask the Smo mll’o r 5 au Be , -' slcd 
of his religion Attention was also drawn >c th,, m fi e” - 1 ? , his ow n record 

needed in the areas ef the non-.,“eh™a 0 ,^“^ ° f ‘ h ^ 

“ ,,tr *“ Mnt i ° ,he ■•* ««r -*-«*«. 
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with another letter explaining mure fully ihe object of the suggestions and asking 
for his co-operation by adopting a single definite name to lie used in recording his 
denomination, by communicating that name to all pastors and other leader.' 
of that denomination in nil districts, and by asking these to get into communica¬ 
tion with the Deputy Commissioners of their respective districts and to give them 
all possible assistance in obtaining a correct record. This appeal was also 
published in the newspapers at the time, so that any omission amongst the 
addressees would be remedied ; and a reminder, with a supplementary copy of the 
letters, was sent to each addressee a little lie for-.; the preliminary enumeration began, 

73 . Statistics.—Tin first division of the people for census tabulation is 
everywhere sex . but immediately after this the fndian census takes religion as the 
basis of its classification, and in all the other provinces of India this classification 
by religion underlies nearly every census table. Thus Imperial Tables VII and 
VJIl show civil condition and literacy respectively by age ant sex in each of 
the religious classes - and religion underlies the classification by caste and race in 
other tables. As the census of Burma has been undertaken as a part of the 
census of India it has been necessary to follow this system even in Burma where 
It is not so appropriate, Some concessions however have been made at the 
census of 1921 to the special conditions of Burma, and in the tables of this 
census religion plays a less important part than in those of previous censuses, and 
has to some extent been replaced by race as the basis of classification. 
Indeed, apart from Tabic XV which classifies Christians by sect, Imperial 
Tables VII ami VIII which have just been described are the only tables not 
directly devoted to religion in which religion is the real basis of the classification. 
Imperial fable V classifies completely by religion the population of each census 
town, and Imperial Table VI a classifies in the satin; way the population of the 
whole province and of each district. Provincial Table J classifies the population 
of each township by religion, but gathers all the religion^ which have few adherents 
in Burma into one class of Qffitrs Imperial Table Vhi, which Isa table specially 
devised for Burma and has no counterpart In the census tables of other 
provinces, divides the adherents in each district of the numerically important 
religionsOthrr than Christianity intn broad racial classes and thus affords some 
connection between tbc religious and the racial basis of classification; for 
Christians a similar classification is afforded by Parts 1 and 11 of Imperial 
Table XV. Imperial Table XIII which classifies the j 'pulaiion by race gives a 
classification by religion of the majur part of some races and also classifies 
(he whole population simultaneously by peoples and religions. In addition the 
following subsidiary tables have been prepared and appended to (his chapter: — 
L—General distribution of the population by religion and its variation 
since if'jji. 

N_ — Proportion of each religion per 10,000 persons in each district and 
natural division at each census since 1891. 

III . — Statistics of certain classes of Hindus, Mahomcdans and Christians in 

each natural division, 

IV. — Distribution by religion of the population in each natural division inside 

and outside census towns. 

V,—Proportion ol certain religions in each iaooa population of certain age 
groups. 

VI. — Distribution of Christians of indigenous and of Indian races by natural 
divisions in 1911 and 19m. 

VU.— Distribution of Christians by race in 1931, 1911 and 1S91, 

74 The Meaning of the Statistics — Many attempts have been made 
to define Kel>giQn t but the principal impression obtained by comparing the defini¬ 
tions is their extreme diversity and inadequacy. One writer has defined religion 
as that which is both good and beautiful; this seems to be a reminiscence of the 
princesses of the tail y tales, and even when it is explained as a " combination of 
a true feeling for beauty with that force in man which makes fur goodwill ", one 
does not seem to get much n-al help. Another view is that religion is a means 
of attaining one’s ends by the propitiation uf spirits. 1 his covers a wide field ; 
but Its exclusion of pure Buddhism is rather a serious defect in Burma, where 
Buddhism claims the great majority of the people. The difficulty is due to the 
extreme breadth of the concept of religion, arid >lm tendency to confine the term 
to a particular class of religions or even to what is regarded as the one true 
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religion. For the purposes of th» census no definition of religion was needed or 
given. Large bodies of men are willing or eager to accept one of the label* 
Buddhist, Hindu MahorntJan, Christian, as an indication of a certain outlook 
upon anti attitude towards the universe ; ar.d generally the acceptance of one of 
these labels implies the adherence to certain beliefs the professed obedience to 
certain rules of conduct,*and, in ihe case of Hindus at least, the acceptance also 
of certain principles of social organisation, The label in fact implies a certain 
type of culture or orientation of life. As a role each label is held to forbid the 
claim 01 assignment of any of the others; and ihe psychological and mental 
attitude towards the universe, and the immediate consequences of this, represented 
by any particular one of these lour label* which is chosen by a person, is by 
common consent called his religion, IT hen for all others the term religion is 
conveniently used to denote that which fills in their minds the place occupied bv 
these four religions in the minds of their adherents; and the instruction to 
enumerators which was reproduced at the beginning of this chapter was designed 
to obtain t he proper record according to this definition. 

The meaning of the label Bttddhtsi, which was claimed bv five-sixths of the 
population, forms file subject of the neat article. Following*that are articles 
dealing with animism and the religions of the Chinese. No discussion of the 
meaning of the other labels used is necessary <>r appropriate in this report. 

75 - Buddhism—Since for the purposes of the census the religion of each 
person is the label which he claimed at hL> enumeration, the class tabulated as 
Buddhist is logically correctly described as such. But it would not follow that the 
people of this class are Buddhists according to the ordinary meaning of that term , 
and accordingly, having regard to the large part of the population concerned, it is 
desirable to give some consideration to the right i>f those people to claim that label 

Ftie opinion expressed by Mr. Bales n. the census report of <891 was that 
there was really very little Buddhism amongst the Burmese; he was "struck 
with the very vague notion which the ordinary lay Burmaii has about the religion 
he professes ’, and m each subsequent census report there has been quoted his 
description or Burmese Buddhism as H ' a thin veneer of philosophy laio over the 
mam structure of Shamanistic belief - or devil-w orship. To this .Mr. Lowis added 
in the census report of iqoi • “ Let but the veneer be scratched, the crude 
animism that lurks below must out. . . To the end of time ihe Buddhism 

of the Burmese will never be anything more than a polish.'- These opinions 
were accept :d also by Mr Morgan W ebb in the census report of 191 1, and they 
have hitherto passed unquestioned in official publications. But ihere is some¬ 
thing more to be said. 

It is interest iriii first to conside; a curiously similar opinion, in which the 
sum antv was implied even more ths i stated, in the reports on Christianity in 
England as it was revealed in the war of 1914-18. There are numerous passages 
m the literature of the time which give the same views j two written from differ¬ 
ent standpoints arc quoted here :— 

an _ ,/>}“? ‘iV*" l 1 l ? av * cll L be if outside certain limited circles there w as 

f™™ “E? 6 p knowledge of the sacred writings among ihe vast majority of our conn 

? made from various quarters into the mind of the youth of cur nation in 

_rt* r tlii|g 4 gi«»r*B c e as to rdieiou* truth, which mates it ,-p-y 
difficult to belieyc that l heir minds have ever been brought in! 0 intelligent contact whh the 
truths of revelation. None who have am real first-hiTnd k- owledge* of SE S J of he 
»oun^r geueration will maintain that most oi them have had anything but the dimrmat 
knowledge cl the deeper meaning of the literature of Revelation. * It mav wdl beqiitES 
if thi* was not also true even of that fraction brought up within the churches, >' 9 ' ™ 

Dr. Cairns: The Rtwn&Mtn<u of the Christian Faith, 

■ Europe :is still considered, in common parlance, as a Christian continent r, 

may be doubted, however, whether in any real >, deep *«**, 
any considerable proportion of European men and women in any one of the Severn v 
mtioos Which have eUpsed since Chr sti ,uity became the officml JS£^ 7 S E 
Empire, h** ever accepted, .r wen endeavoured to umfcnsiand and apnly thr tMchins 
ind outlook of its Founder, I here has indeed never been a generation f/; hl !h. ■ f- 8 
battheif influence upon public atfsirs has oeen limited and Ltmitteni 1,14 ts' 

ea-Cburdi (Whoo! scholars who fooght in France were found bv the rh a 1 : ' . k Th * 

'gnorw.it of the filth and aj indifferent to theh minis; ratio ns asiheirtror^rf Jr b *> ** 
comrades . , . . Tbe war has often beet, de*rib&^ 

Christian Churches, It would be truer to say that modern Ur*- 1 - . c . llt, H ( >triu;e ot .he 

ihu n.illitr I hr wi.riii n jr :hc to ^ , ChriM 1 ls ; ri/’ :m0/ia ' rit 0r ' 

[*• E. Zimmern; Europe in Cani'aUsctn't, 1932,] 
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These seem to put in a different light the “ vague notion which the ordinary 
lay Barman has about the religion he professes," particularly when regard is had 
to the compactness of England, tht wide extension there not only of literacy but 
of ihn practice of reading, and the activity of the various Christian Churches, 
For my own part 1 have often been struck with the fullness of knowledge of quite 
slightly educated Burmins and even of some ordinary uneducated cultivators 
about their religion Regard must be paid to variations in different localities. 
All over tht- well‘Cultivated parts where the bulk of the people live there are 
numerous Buddhist monasteries and pagodas which keep their religion continuously 
before the eyes and in the minds of the people the children go to school m the 
monastery : the monks preach and at least the older folk listen to them ; the same 
older folk spend frequent diy* in meditation, The younger adults may seem to 
be careless and to give on] a passing thought to their religion on special occa¬ 
sions but they have in their hearts the firm intention of copying iheir elders 
when their own time comes; possibly s< me critics of Burmese Buddhism have 
known other countries in which other religions prevailed but the younger men 
behaved in the same way. As one goes out to (he less populated parts one 
finds the influence ot the monks in spreading a knowledge of Buddhism grows 
less. Monasteries are few«,r and more widely scattered ; people have less inter¬ 
course not only with monks hut with each other their minds have less 
development altogether, and with this there is less knowledge and realisation of 
Buddhism. These also are the people who in a superficial way see mom ui thi- 
working of physical nature, tor which they are inexorably compelled to furnish 
some explanation ; and if they devise or support explanations which seem to some 
to be not strtcllv in accord with their religion, they aor not the only people who 
have done so They represent a stage through which the more advanced par; 
of the people have passed , but they are noi typical of the population and they 
are on their way to the stage which the typical part has reached. Of some of 
these it may be said with some truth that animism is ih.-ir religion and Buddhism 
a veneer, but there is not the same truth in applying that to the tvpiral Burmese 
villager. Nnt that he is fr» from a ! l that is not Buddhist. An advanced religion 
when first given to a people never finds in their minds a clean slate to write upon. 
The heritage of many generations is not completely blotted out even in its leaders 
by an intellectual assent to new ideas and the masses of the people only follow* 
far behind their leaders, combi: ing a little and a little more of the new religion 
with the old. Thus no advanced religion is quite the same as it is expounded 
by its teachers and as it h regarded by the masses of their followers, and the 
Ci is ten ce of many non* Buddhist beliefs and practices amongst the Burmese 
Buddhists would not be a denial of their claim to be Buddhists, 

What moreover is Buddhism? Gotama's doctrines were the outcome of a 
development of thought amongst Hindus which began long before his day. and 
Buddhism as he tmght it involved many ideas which had come down from earlier 
stages of culture, Hh teaching was naturally directed to his new and specific 
doctrines, and the current culture of the lime was a background which his teach¬ 
ing generally took for gianted L-xcepi in so iar as he proposed to change it. 
After Gntama's day, and especially after the great promulgation of his religion 
by Asoka. there was in India a continual decline from hh standpoint and a 
continual approximation of the Buddhist views to those of the other philosophies 
and religions of India. The belief in a soul was revived and gradually gained the 
upper hand, and presently the popular gods and superstitions were once more 
favoured by Buddhists themselves Buddhism at last faded away and gave place 
to a re-ins tat emeu t of the old popular Hindu pantheon transformed and enlarged* 

It may be said that Asoka’s mission came to Burma before this decline took place. 
But although so much mystery conceals the true account of the origin of 
Buddhism in Burma, it is certain that Burma was not converted In a day or in a 
year ; and even if the origin of Burmese Buddhism is assigned to As okas mission, 
it is clear that a stream of other teachers must have come and that their views 
would be coloured by the changes going on in India. In anv case Buddhism, 
even in its heyday in India, included! much of the old religion and culture which 
had preceded it; and this must ue true of the Buddhism which was brought to 
Burma and there came into contact with the previous culture of the Burmese and 
Talaings or their forbears. Thus Thakya Min, the King of the A ats, or Spirits, 
whatever he may have been before, became the Burmese interpretation of the old . 
Hindu god Indra, and his ku/s arc the beings that inhabit his sphere. There has 
been a confusion of thought between the nois who are the devas of the six abodes 
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(in Burmese, iwf -pyt'chu uk m t&p) and the local animistic tints, and often a 
Butman speaking of the former is wrongly supposed to be speaking of the latter 
or is himself confusing the two Originally no doubt the tmts were the spirits of 
the primitive pre-Buddhist religion and there are still mts everywhere in even 
village, forest, or lield But gcnerall}* the Burmese attitude to the nats. although 
it was not learned from him, is that of Confucius, who gave the advice : “ Pay alt 
respect to spiritual beings, but k**ep them at a distance.' Flit.* Burmese Buddhist 
in the ordinary populated parts of the province makes offerings to the ««/.% 
because that is the way of defending himself against them j this is not a contradic¬ 
tion of his Buddhism, but like thr fence he builds around a lonely new settlement 
in the jungle to keep out tigers at night, it ts to ensure a continuance of the life 
and conditions in which Buddhism may be practised. Even the so-called >utt- 
worship has been modified by Buddhism : and it is difficult to accept the 
description of it as Shamanism' with all the connotations of frenzy and priestrrafi 
which go with that name. There are no priests of the wu/-ivorship ; the n.iis are 
simply essential facts of the universe of which each person must take account 
just as he does of gravity, friction, inertia and fire, There are stilt a few 
festivals held, such as that at Taungbyon near Mandalay where certain women 
dance after rjtits have taken possession of them : but these are about represen¬ 
tative of Burmese thought as Jack-in*the-Green is of English, Much of the 
wif-cultute is on the same footing as the fairy-tales in the folklnrt of Europe; the 
rest is simply Burmese science. 

Actually the Burman thinks and speaks as a rule of his whole national 
culture as Buddhism. Instead of postulating the Mahayann and Hinavana 
school? of Buddhism and rejecting as not Buddhism all thai will not fir these 
moulds, we should rather define Buddhism in Burma as tin* religion of the 
Biirrnan with its modifications amongst the Shams and other indigenous races. 
In recent years the opinion has grown, particularly through study of inscriptions 
and frescoes in Hagan, that the Mahavanist influence upon Burmese Buddhism 
though less than the Hinavanist, has been considerably greater than was formerly 
supposed Burmese Buddhism However is not simply the result of a clash 
between the Mabayana and Hiuayana schools; with each of those came a whole 
culture which was partially absorbed by the Burmese and Takings and combined 
with their own native cultures and modified by their outlooks'■ and there have 
since been centuries of development in which, although fresh inspiration has 
frequently been sought from India and particularly from Ceylon, th t national 
mind has Still selected and sifted and interpreted all that has been r< ceived. Thus 
Burmese Buddhism is a national product which cannot be adequately described 
in terms invented to describe Buddhism in India, Tibet and Ceylon. But its 
essential doctrines are those propounded by Gotama, t.g.. the Four Noble Truths, 
trie Eightfold Middle Path, the Law of Caiisatioti f the Doctrines of Non-s^lf 
(Anntta. and Nirvana and its claim to be regarded as Buddhism cannot then-- 
Fore be denied. 
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races of the province was really an exception io this, beekuse such people have 
no conception of claiming to belong to any particular religion: thev know of only 
one religion and are therefore unconctous of having any religion at ill Si riotfv 
the animists proper should be regarded as the negative^class amongst the 

uneducated or comparatively uneducated, who 
nere recorded as spirit-worshippers because 
t cy did not claim any one of. the recognised 
labels, T.iere is of course another negative 
c ass amongst the educated population who 
were not included under Ani mists although 
they asserted that they had no religion; but 
this class would have only very few members 
and they are excluded from the definition of 
aniibists by their education. Those actually 
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dud 78 where :t js shown that they would hay- been better recorded otherwise than 
stwtmsts. This term should therefore be applied only to the 592,322 persons 
Of indigenous races fot whom it was recorded* 

~ 77 - Religion of the Chinese. — The particular religion recorded for 

Chinese was largely a matter of accident. 1 here may be a few exceptional people 
here ana there ; but generally there is no real difference of religion between the 
14,131 C hinese who were recorded as Confuciatis and the 103,340 who were 
recorded as am mists and a targe part (though perhaps not the majority) of the 
2 ®i 9£9 *ho were recorded as Buddhists. 1 his diversity of the record 13 due to 
eie ignorance of Chinese cub lire on the part of enumerators* The ordinary 
Bur man regards the religion of the ordinary Chinaman as targely a matter of 
texts, joss-sticks and fireworks ; and he probably regards the writings rather as 
magic than as texts. He knows that the Chinese often behave like Buddhists in 
lighting candies at the pagoda, and praying or at least making obeisance there; 
o j jl' sorts 01 P®°P' e do that, and the Bur man does not regard a man as a 
Buddhist merely because he occasionally worships in the Buddhist fashion, 
bunt-worship indeed is the descrip! ion w hich any ordinary Burtnan will give of the 
religion of an ordinary Chinaman. Some follow Buddhism more doselv than others, 
especially those who ate partly of Burmese and only partly of Chinese descent, 
bome ot tlie latter mdecd are possibly a- thoroughly Buddhist as the Burman.; but 
they geiieralJy ding in so r i e treasure to the Chinese view. In some cases pro* 
Dab y a Chinaman was asked.if he took refuge in Buddhism, and merely answered 
m rhe affirmative without troubling to say that he combined other K-ligiOnS with it. 
rhere ^ 5 * COUTS< differences of religion amongst Chinamen nominally of the 
same religion corresponding 10 differences of education and status, just as 
* differences amongst those associated under the name of Buddhist 

or Christian ; but tie records of Confucianism probably represent generally 
not a greater leaning of certain Chinese : 0 the teaching of Kung Fu, but a little 
erudition on the part of i he enumerator or his supervising officer Iri very few cases 
was a record actually made of Confucianism. For a few tabulated as Confueian 
the record was the Burmese for Chineu rdigicn * but for the great majority the 
actu.il record was Cch fusion. This name was not altogether wrong for the 
Burmese view of 1 fie varying combinations of Confucianism, Buddhism and 
aoist animism which makeup tie religions of Chinamen ; but it is hardly possible 
to use it as the name 01 a class in the tabulation, and (or want of a better word 
the term Chuiesisut will be used in ifsis chapter far the religion of the ordinary 
Lhinamin. L hinesism is large!) animtst in character but there is certainly 
something differvi 1 from 1 he ordinary animism of primitive races like the Chins 
m **L e antmis " 1 of China, where a spirit which persistently rejects prayers or 
sacrifices may be punished by deprivation of rank or banishment.t It is therefore 
proper to take out the Chinese fiom amongst the total recorded as ammists 
in Imperial 1 able 
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Buddhists will be negligible and that for Chrntshm will not be large and will be less 
than If they are all reckoned as Buddhists. The Confuctans shown in Imperial 
Table VIA were all Chinese by rac^, and the numbers of these and of Chinese of 
other religions (taken from Imperial Tables VlB and XV) are collected in Marginal 
Table s, where the numbers of Yunnani-se included in the total of Chinese are 
separately shown. 

78. Accuracy of the Statistics. — The questions put by enumerators to 
discover what religion each person desired to have recorded for him necessarily 
took various forms according to the language use d and the mentality of the enu¬ 
merator and of the person for whom lie was making a record. In the majority of 
cases the enumerator would be recording for a co-villager whr.se religious 
practices were as well known to him as his own; and he would probably record 
Buddkht without asking, and get a mere gesture of confirmation as he mentioned 
it. In the case of an Indian 1 am afraid the enquiry would commonly be reduced 
to a Burmese articulation of Turn Hindu -valla hat ? turn Mahomet walla hat f 
Bui generally the practical elfect would be to induce the person interrogated to 
indicate correctly the religion which he desired to have recorded for him. and 
there is no reason to suppose that the record was not generally made honestly 
and accurately. The tradition of Tolerance in Burma is too strong and universal 
for anything else to be believed without good evidence, and there is no evidence 
at all of any deliberate falsification of the record in this particular. 

It is not possible to put the question. What is your religion ? to an anlmist of 
a primitive race in any intelligible form. But no hair-splitting is necessary to 
obtain a correct record for such cases. As a role the enumerator would know 
tbit animism was usually the proper record for the kind of people ho was 
enumerating; .and unless he knew there were Buddhists or Christians in the 
neighbourhood lit 1 would probably record spirit- apflrsA if far fora whole village 
without troubling to enquire for each individual, As enumerators in such cases 
were general!v clerks aciing under the clo&e supervision of an administrative 
officer, the errors arising in this way would be negligible. 

More errors would arise in the enumeration of Indians in the towns and well- 
populated -parts of Lower Burma. In some cases Indian enumerators were 
employed, but most were Burmese. As a rule however small colonies of Indians 
in or near Burmese villages include some who know enough Burmese to under¬ 
stand the enquiry about religion and would prompt their friends with the proper 
answer, while in villages or towns which have larger colonies the enumerator 
would be able to get the he'p of some Burmans who have a smattering of Hin¬ 
dustani. Thus for persons who understood Burmese the record would generally 
be correct, and probably wot many errors in the record would arise even for 1 host- 
who knew only Hindustani. Doubtlessly many enumerators recorded Hindu 
immediately, even without enquiry. Lor Indians of Ci ruin kinds who are distinguished 
by economy In clothing or have that general appi a ranee which the more or less 
contemptuous Burman associates with the term Hindu-kala. Enquiry about 
their religion from uneducated Tamil or Telugu labourers who knew little or 
nothing of either Burmese or Hindustani would be difficult even in the towns, but 
there help would generally be forthcoming from an interpreter. To an Indian 
in an ordinary village the enumerator would probably explain volubly in uncom- 
preh ended Burmese what he wanted to know, and bystanders would commonly 
throw in remarks in the same language intended to assist : the distracted Indian 
would probably find one arm pulled this way and one arm pulled another by 
persons eager to explain the question to him pantomime would be freely called 
upon to help, and eventually tie enumerator would decide to record Hindu, and 
would generally be right in this The ri.qag Indians recorded as animists would 
have been better recorded as Hindus because they differed in no way religiously 
from a targe class of those who were so recorded ; the primitive Indian mbps who 
are called animists in India do not migrate tn Burma, and these are only the 
people who happened to he enumerated by a rustic Burrnan who had 'little 
conception of religions other than Buddhism and spirit-worship, and really meant 
non-Buddhist by his record. In fuiure censuses, whether race substituted fer 
religion or net as the fundamental basis of classification, all animist Indians in 
Burma should he put into one class with Hindus,. It is probablethat some Indian 
Christians have been recorded as Hindus this is discussed in a Note at the 
end of this chapter and although tfienunher of the correction is vague it seems 
probable that U is below 5,000. Thus the total recorded number of Hindus 15 
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Augmented by the inclusion of some Christians and reduced by the omission of 
6,425 Indians recorded as ammists and may therefore be taken as having no very 
serious error. A transfer of 5,000 from Hindus to Roman Catholics means an 
increase of two per cent from 357,106, lo 262,000 Christians; but as only a part 
of these 5,000 were firmly attached to the Christian church the error is not as 
large as at first appears and 1 he recorded figures for Christians will also be 
treated as correct in the remainder of this report. 

The number of Theosophists cannot be regarded as r or mot; and 1 have 
verified, by examination of the enumeration record, that although none are shown 
in ihe tables as Christian Scientists or as " No religion " there were some for 
whom these records were made. There has evidently beeti an error in transfer¬ 
ring the records for these persons Lo the slips used to represent them in 
tabulation, but J have been unable to discover the religion to which any of these 
have been assigned. The numbers it volved are in any case only a few units, and 
it would be a mere waste of time and money to endeavour to correct such small 
errors as are involved; these errors were not discovered until the tabulation had 
advanced so far that the waste would have been comparatively large. There 
may possibly have been other records too which have disappeared in tabulation. 
But so far as ! can discover the numbers actually given for any minor religion 
other than Confucianism arc sufficiently correct In any case the total number 
of adherents of any of them, after the Confucians h.ivc been transferred to 
CkinesistH, is so few that the numbers involved in any possible errors are of no 
importance in comparison with the numbers of Buddhists, Hindus. Mahomedans, 
Christians or Clrinesists. 


79. Comparative Numbers by Religion.—Marginal Table 3 shows 
the distribution of — - 
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the population first 
according to the 
actual enumeration 
and then with the 
corrections for 
Indian Aniirrists 
and "Chinese sug¬ 
gested in A rticles 7 7 
and 78 the !< as enu¬ 
merated " figures 
shown iorChifusjun 
being really those 
for Confucianism. 

According to the corrected figures the whole population of Burma except only about 
1 in 1,600 is tabulated in one or other of I he six classes Buddhist, Animist, 
Hindu. M a home dan, Christian and CbinesiSt. Amongst these six classes the 
Buddhists arc much the most numerous, Non-Buddhists number roughly two 
millions altogether or only 15 per cent, of the whole population. Buddhists are 
more than five-and-a-halt times as numerous as all the non-Buddhists put 
together, and are nearly nineteen rimes as numerous as the Ani mists who are the 
next most numerous class. The Hindus and Mahomed tins each form about a 
quarter of the non-Buddhists, the latter being slightly the more numerous; while 
Hie Christians number a little more th n half as many as each of these. 

Marginal Table 4 shows the relative magnitudes of the corrected numbers 
of Marginal Table 3 in a form more 
readily grasped. Amongst the women 
of the province seven-eighths are Bud¬ 
dhists, while Hindus make only one- 
sixtieth and Mahomedans on e-thirty- 
fourth. Amongst males the propor¬ 
tions of Hindus and Mali o muds ns are 
greater because of the excess of males 
amongst immigrant Indians of these 
religions; but even so the Hindu and 
Mahomedan males together make up 
only io per cent of the whole male 
population. 
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The relative numbers of the various religions are shown again in the 
marginal diagram which is drawn on a scale of one square inch for a million 
persons with males t' the left and females to (he right of the centre-line. The 
total numbers for each religion include the shaded as well as the white portions 

of the strips. The 

Distal miner or rii* PoriruTfOs rt Riuoitm. horizontal strips 

Into which the area 

for each sex of 

Buddhists is divid¬ 
ed rep resent a num¬ 
ber equal to the 

total of the same 
sex of all other 
religions together; 
so that it is 4 at once 
obvious that there 
are about 4 5 times 
as mail)' Buddhist 
as other males and 
more than 7 times 
as many Buddhist 
as oilier females. 
The relative insig¬ 
nificance of the 
number outside the 
six main religions 
is clearly shown by 
the small area at 
top of the diagram 
which has only 
one-half the de^th 

it; and the marked inequality of the numbers of the sexes amongstMahcuii edans 

and Chinesisis and particularly amongst II incus will be more clearly realised 
by some from the diagram lhan from the figures The bached portions of 
n afirani represent immigrants, so that the white portions represent 
the Burma^born of each religion** The approximate equality of the sexes 

In Burma-born instead of the marked inequality in the total numbers 

of Chinesists, Mahomedans and Hindus is pcrh.ips the first feature noticed, 
ihe total non-Buddhist white area is a trifle (about one-thirty-eighth parti hr^er 
than one-half of one of the divisions of the Buddhist male‘area so that the 
Buddhists of either sex are shown to be between 8 and 9 times as numerous as 
indigenous persons of all other religions together. The small proportion of 
Hindus in the indigenous population is also brought out vividly by lie diagram 
as well as the small proportion of immigrant Christians of either sex an d of 
immigrant Mahomedan females m either sex or in both the indigenous Maho- 
medans are 3 to 3-5 times as numerous as the indigenous Hindus! and this ratio 
is still 3 to a- 5 even if the Burma MosLm, and other indigenous Z t 
excluded. But in Marginal Tables 16, 17 and (8 of Chapter XT it will be shown 
that the exclusion of Akyab District would make a great difference to these 

A comparison of the proportions of each religion in each ten-vearlv ang¬ 
er oup Winning at 5 to 15 is fur rushed by Subsidiary Table V of this Chapter 
Naturally the proportions of Hindus and Mahomedans are highest and of Hud 
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each census are translated m Subsidiary Tables I and 1! at the end of this 
chapter into proportionate numbers per ro.ooo of population. Corrections in the 
figures for earlier censuses cannot be made exactl y because records of the numbers 
of Indian an musts and of Chinese of each religion are not avail able t but, as Indian 
ammists are few absolutely and Chinese Biddhists are few compared with the 
total of Buddhists, the figures 
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of Marginal Table 5, in which 
the former are ignored and 
estimates are made for the 
latter, are approximately 
correct, A further correction 
has been made because in the 
tables of the census of ipn it 
was assumed that all the 
population in the estimated 
areas were animists, w hereas 
in the census of 1921 it has been 
shown that a considerable 
number of them were Buddhists ; Marginal Table 3 has accordingly been correc* 
ted on the assumption that Buddhists and ammists were in the same proportion 
in those areas in 1911 as In 1921 the proportion of Hindus lias continually 
approached that of Mahomedans. but only because of the immense number of 
male Hindu immigrants. The increase of Christians and decrease of Others is 
due to conversions of animists to Christianity. The decline in the proportion of 
Buddhists does not represent a decline in their absolute numbers but a slower 
rate of increase than the Hindus, Mahomedans and Christians. The increase of 
these religions relative to that of Buddhism lias in fact been even greater than 
Marginal Table 5 show's, because the figures of that table are affected by the 
successive extensions of the census area, which have depressed slightly the 
proportions of these three religions by bringing in addition ad Buddhists 
and Animists, Subsidiary Table VIIJ of Chapter l shows the increases 
for the main religions in each of the last two decades in the area enume¬ 
rated at the beginning of that decade; and the figures of that table 
which show the percentage of increase are reproduced in Marginal Table 6. 
This limitation of area is not quite fair to the Hindus and Mahomedans 
because the people of these religions in the areas of 
the census extensions are migiranis from the areas 
represented in the table - but the numbers of such 
migrants are too small to affect the percentages 
shown, according to which Hindus and Mahomedans 
have been increasing moie rapidly than the total 
population, while the Buddhists have increased 
mure slowly than that fatal. If the comparable 
area in which the variation of the population was 
measured in Chapter f is considered, the propor¬ 
tions of Buddhists in 1,000 of the total population ixt 1901, 1911 and 39x1 
respective!}'arc 803, 879. S70. The decrease in 1901-1 1 is here less than in 
Marginal fable 3 because the additions of animists brought in by extensions of 
the census are discounted, but the decrease in 1911-21 is the same. The number 
of Buddhists converted to other religions is negligible, and the continued decline 
in their proportions is due chiefly to the immigration of Hindus, Mahomedans and 
Chinese. In the last decade there has been an added cause in the simultaneity 
of a low 1 rate of natural increase among Buddhists with a high rate amongst 
Indians, This cause is discussed further in Chapter V in connection with the 
age-distribution of the Indian population , and it is shown there that the condi¬ 
tions haw changed in or about 19.1 so that the natural rate of increase among 
Buddhists tends now to become I lie higher, A forecast of this tendency is already 
shown in Subsidiary Table V of (his chapter in w hich the proportion of Buddhists 
in that part of the whole population whicfi is between the ages of 15 and 23 is 
seen to be larger than in (911, in spite of the large number of immigrants 
between those ages who have come since that year. The increased proportion 
of Buddhists in this age-group indicates that the Buddhists will be increased by a 
larger proportion of the children born in the decade 19a t -31, or at any rate in 
the latter half of it, than in the previous decade- This conclusion will be dearer 
after Chapter V has been read. 
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8 l. Religion and Race,—Imperial Table VIB gives for the first time 

-- - an analysis by race of the population of each; 

religion, and some of its entries are amplified by 
Imperial Table X 111 ; but in this article the 
figures will be slightly modified in accordance 
with the transfer of Chinese to Chiuesism, l*or 
Christians Lite figures are obtained from Imperial 
Tables XI( 1 , XV and XVI without correction 
for Roman Catholics tabulated as Hindus, 

The Buddhists are classified by race 
in Marginal Table 7. More than three- 
quarters belong to the Burma group of races;, 
and this is still true if we exclude the Da mi, 
Tmha, Taungyo and other races (A 9 to A16 in 
Imperial Table X 1 JI) and regard only the 
Burmese proper and their particularly close 
relatives such as the Arakanese and Tavoyans. 
Shans make up one-eleventh of all the 
Buddhists, Karens one-twelfth, Talaings oue»thirty-fourth and all other indigenous 
races one-fortieth Only a little over one Buddhist in 1,600 is an Indian, 

The Hindu* .ire or course practically all Indians, The exceptions are 6,8S9 
Kathe or M:mip ! irs Hindus who have been treated in this census as an indi* 
g. nous race oi the Thin Group, and 9 male and 3 female Singhalese, Less 
than one-seventh of the main a:id less than three-sevenths of the female Hindus 
were born in Burma ; almost exactly three-quarters of the whole are immigrants 
amongst whom females form only a very small proportion. Subsidiary Table 11 ! 
gives some statistics of interest relating to Hindus, Sikhs, Aryas and Brahmos 
taken together as one class 

Of the Mahomedans almost exactly one-quarter are made up of Burma 
Moslems i^ahomedan Zdrbadis and Arakan-Mahometans) who are of mixed 
Indian and Butman descent and of a number of persons who described them¬ 
selves as Burmese by race and Mahoniedan by religion. There are also a few 
Aral;an-Raman, Chinese and Malays, but she great majority are of Indian races. 
The Indian Mahomed a ns diflci from the Hindus in that a majority of them were 

Lorn in Burma; three- 
fifths of the males were 
born elsewhere but 
only one-seventh of the 
females. Some statis¬ 
tics »f the Buraia Mos¬ 
lems and of Chinese 
Mahomedans (known 
commonly as Pant hays) 
and of Indian Mahome¬ 
tans horn in and out of 
Burma respectively are 
given in Subsidiary 
Table 111 of this chapter, 
race is given in Part II of Imperial 
Table XV and summarised in Marginal 
fable 9. More than two-thirds of 
the Christians are Karens; as other 
indigenous races make up one-ninth, 
approximately one-fifth belong to non* 
indigenous races. Of this remainder of 
one-filth, one-half is contributed by the 
Christian races (that is the European 
ami allied races, the Armenians and the 
Anglo-Indians), and over one-third by 
i amils, leaving only a small balance of 
Pelugus and other Indian races and of 
min use and other non-Indian races, 
ubsidiary fable VI of this chapter 
s lows the increase in the number 
Indian races respectively since 1911, 
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Subsidiary Table VII shows the distribution of Christians*by raoe in 1931 
and shows approximatdy their distribution in 1911 and 1891; hut the 
figures for these earlier censuses have many difficulties It must be 
noted that the details for indigenous races are given generally in terms 
of race-groups. The numbers shown for the Burma group in 191 r are those 
given in the last appendix to Imperial Table Kill of 1911 for Surmese, but it is 
unlikely that those figures related to Burmese only; the meat tings of nearly 
all the entries in that appendix are uncertain. No figures at all are given for 
1901 in this subsidiary table because the tables of 1901 do not admit of the 
extraction of them. Even some of the figures which have been entered involve 
estimations, but it is believed that the largest possible errors in these arc- 
small in comparison with the numbers in which they are included. 

82. Religion in Urban and Rural Areas— Some notes on the 
distribution by religion of the population of census towns, urban areas and rural 
areas have already been given in Article 52 of Chapter 11. Reference may be 
made to Subsidiary Tables II and VI of that chapter and to Subsidtarv Table 
IV of this. 

83. Sects of Christians.—The term Sect is used in Imperial TableXV as 

a generic name for the classes of Christians separately tabulated* Objection to 
it was raised by some clergymen who preferred to emphasise rather the aspect 
of unity amongst the churches; but none was able to offer a bi tter word, and 
Stci has had to stand as a technical term with no invidious implications Sect 
differs from Church 
or Denomination be¬ 
cause there is a 

Protestant sect in 
the table and because 
the Methodist sect 
includes both Wes¬ 
ley ana and Episcopal 
Methodists while the 
Baptist sect includes 
both the English and 
the American Bap¬ 
tists. Two small 

sects peculiar to 

Burma are described 
in the next article. 

In Burma, as Marginal Tabic 10 shows, there are only three sects of which the 
numbers of adherents are considerable; namely the Baptist, Roman Catholic 
and Anglican in (he diminishing order of those numbers If European and allied 
races, Anglo-Indian and Armenians—which may he called the Christian races— 
arr excluded, the numbers for the other races are as shown in the last two 
columns of Marginal Table to, Each of the three large sects shows an increase; 
but as it is doubtful how many of the 3 .'06 insufficiently described persons of 
{911 were Anglicans the figures for this sect (in which the increase is less than 
3,706) are really inconclusive. There must also be a litll* doubt about the 
change of the Roman Catholics on account of the discrepancy between the 
figures given by the census and those compiled by the Church. According to 
the Catholic Calendars the numbers of Roman Catholics in Burma in 1931 and 
1911 were 93,138 and 81,838 * respectively. 

It was suggested by one clergyman of the Church of England that a 
mistake had been made in interpreting the name Yt-hyan given by some Burmese 
and Karen Christ-ans for their sect; he thought that in some cases it 1 leant a 
Wesleyan. Enquiry was made in several districts, particularly Mandalay. 
Toutrgoo, Moulmeitr and Myaungmya, buL it was lound that in all cases the term 
bad been used m the e numeral ion-record for the Church of England alone. 
Only in Myaungmya district could the complainant specify any particular villages; 
for these the enumeration-bmks were obtained nndl shown to him and he 
professed himself satisfied. The tiffin Yt-kyan was alw ays interpreted as Church 
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of England in the tabulation office. There seems moreover to be no reason 
to suppose that such an error was made with regard to any other sect of 
Christians. 

In previous censuses the non-Christian races have not been differentiated in 

the tabulation 
by sect; but it 
has been done 
on t Eiis occasion 
in Part J 1 of 
Imperial Table 
XV, and the 
figures are sum¬ 
marised in Mar¬ 
ginal Table n, 
(Race * groups 
are explained in 
1 mp*-rial Table 
XI 1 J.) 
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84 Christian Sects peculiar to Burma.— The Christian Karens pay 
much attention to Bible-reading and have a way of fixing upon some particular 
text and giving it an interpretation of their own. For instance a Tiambtr of old 
Karens near Wakfema in the Myaungmya district, contemplating the text 
" Except ye become as If rtit: children,” thought the doors of Heaven were shut 
against them as old people, and began to organise themselves as a band of 
children, playing children’s games and wearing children’s clothes. This tendency 
to discover and apply new interpretations makes the Karen- particularly apt to 
form new <ects; most of these naturally die out, but some endure. There are 
now two of these j— the Kleebo hi d Sikin sects. 

The Kleebo sect was originally founded In about 1907 bv a Karen priest of 
the S,P.G. Mission in Toungoo, Thomas Fellako by name. He with a number 
of Other Christian Karens broke away from the Church of England and formed 
a separate sect under the name of Kleebo. They were of opinion that Kree 
(the Karen name for Christ) was a misnomer and ought to be Klee, so they use 
the name Ki t cr the fuller form Kkt~bo for Christ. In Karen bo means beloved 
while kht means a bon for shooting arrows; so the bow and arrow have been 
taken as the symbol of th. sect, and the Burmese call the religion Le-batha 
which also means the bow-religion. An arrow is made of the stalk of a certain 
kind of flower and an endeavour is made to shoot it over (he rod of the Church 
if the effort is successful the shooter is assured ihat his sins are forgiven! 
A Clergyman of [lie S, P.G in [ oungoo. whore the sect first aros -, expressed 
the opinion that the Kleeboists should be regarded in tin: census “ns a schis¬ 
matic Christian sect Kleeboist however was not recorded on a single slip 
from the 1 oungoo district A few were recorded in one township of Bassrin 
but the Burmese name was written (with a numeral) as the four 
t:.e reason bring that the Burmese word for four is identical with that 
f suppose the Burmese enonierat nr understood what he meant; but 
only the name KUebo for the sect at the time, f did not understand! 
particularly as the Basse in district office—apparently deceived exactly as l' 
was-^reated the people for whom La- batha. was recorded as if the v belonged 
neither to the Christian nor to any other of the five largest religious classes of 
the province. An enquiry was however addressed to the Bassein office and it 
was learned that in the townships in which the Klechnists were most numerous 
they had been recorded as auimists* This is just about 
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for arrow 
as 1 knew 


- . _ . — - — .— ——. as appropnate as 

recording them as Christians ; so the “ four religion " people were then treated 
as amimsts in the same way, and consequently no K leeboists appear in the 
tabulation. The 44 Karen animists recorded in Basscin district are probably all 
Kleeboists ;; of the number in Toungoo there is no indication but it is probably 
only a tew hundreds. There are possibly some more in Basse In who have been 
recorded under the Church of England, of which they would presumably regard 
themselves as a branch ; most however have definitely reverted to aiumism 
There are said to be some in and around Danubyn. 

cnr '^eSiiein sect started onE in about .9*0 at Padovwa near Kyauticlebm and 

Le ^ n - Okkan and Danubyo. Tfu-y Vere origi fully 
Baptists who fixed upon various instructions in their Bibles that an anointing oil 
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should be used, and accordingly administered baptism with an oil purchased 
From the European chemists, probably macassar oil. The name of the sect iwliich 
means oil anointing) is derived from this practice. Some member* of the sect 
who were consulted estimated the total number at 3,000 to 3,000; but tlie estimate 
given in Marginal Table \u is probably 
nearer the truth. Even so however the 
majority were not recorded in the census, 
as Marginal Table la also shows. Proba¬ 
bly the others have been regarded as a class 
amongst the Baptists to whom they formerly 
belonged. In fact 1 suspect that in most 
cases when the enumerator was told the 
name of their sect, and found it was not one 
of the names in the list of the principal sects' 
which (as noted at the beginning of this 
chapter) bad been given to him to assist him, 
he asked them whether their new name was 
equivalent to one in his list, In that case he would naturally be told to 
record Baptist. The numbers are too small to affect those of the Baptists 
seriously. 
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A Note on the Number or Roman Catholics. 


The figures for the separate ~ects of Christians were published in the new-papr-rs a* 
soon as they w*Te obtained. A few correction* had to btr made subsequently as further 
information about vernacular names of soot- was obtained - but all these except one were 
trifling, and that one not very large. The recoil of the number of Roman Catholics wa* 
severely criticised by the Voice, which is the journal of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Burma. The Voter of July ijyja estimated the Rom tin Catholics of Burma as 93,474 and 
declared that the defect of o*er 10,500 below tins in the census figure (71,941) was to be 
accounted for by the wrong attribution tn the census to utlier sects of many " Catholics of 
the ignorant class and of the native races" who described their religion Inaccurately to the 
enumerators of the census. Father l.otieau also wrote in the Voter of August that tome 
Roman Catholics in Salween district had been recorded as Baptists. On investigation it 
was found that in the village to which Father L oilcan referred all had been shown as 
ammist* except hire persons iu three families who had been shown as Roman Catholics 
and when Father Loireau was ashed to give the names of the Christians who had been 
omitted he wrote: ** In that same village there were really two more families who were 

baptised about nine years ago ; hut a* 1 had not been able to visit them for several years 
they turned back to nat-worship, [ was trying to get them back at the time of the census' 
Most probably they gave their religion as Buddhist or AnimL*t. ,J During this enquiry I 
was made suspicious about the record in TbatBu district, and after investigation there by 
the Deputy Commissioner it was found that by a mistake of the enumerators all the Tamil's 
in certain villages had been recorded as Hindus although there were some Roman Catholics 
included amongst them. These ««e mostly living in isolated houses jn the fields, not in 
villages. Father Boulanger who was In spiritual charge of the area gave figures bv which 

the error may be estimated .it 300. Meanwhile the'records 
Of the separate Vicariates of the Church had been separately 
compared with the census returns. lL was fouad that in the 
Northern and Eastern Vicariates the census differed from 
the Church by only seven poisons and that there was no diffi- 
culhr 4bout the figures for the portion in Burm* of the diocese 
of Dacca; the whole defect wa* in the Southern Vicariate. 
The records of 1911 were also investigated with similar 
rcsolt. The records of the Church do not permit comparison 
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Th* figures of Marginal Table 14 involve estimates 1+etause the Church fig ares arc 

kepi partly in terms of dust* of' people 
instead of ar eas ; but they arc near enough 
to show the discrepancy extended every¬ 
where and was not very different in any 
part at the two censuses. Study of the 
Church figures year by year shews that 
baptisms, conversions and deaths should 
afford an Increase nF roughly lydoo per 
annum in the Southern Vicariate! whereas 
the Church show s a much smaller increase; 
the figures given above for 1911 were 
raised to 59,4,23 in ipl-! t leaving only 
Ih 457 increase for nine years 1911-21. 
There is thus according to the church a 
loss in same unexplained way ot nearly 
I,ooo Cat ho lies per annum ; and this can¬ 
not be explained by emigration. The mallet was discussed with Father St. Gaily the Vicar 
of St, Mary's Cathedral i he was unable to accept an estimate of less than 56,000 for the 
Southern Vicariate because a low er estimate would raise the average armtaal rate of baptism* 
(of which there is of course a perfectly reliable record) above 30 per 1 ,000* which he thought 
the highest that could be assumed having regard to the disparity of the sexes. At the sug¬ 
gestion of Father Si* Guily the Kyuuktaii subdivision was selected as a test area, and a joint 
enquiry there was made by Mating 13 a E, K a SJH TP A.T.M , the Subdivisnmal Magistrate and 
Father Chave the local rni^iotiary. Over a year had then elapsed since the camuis, and 
the enquiry failed to establish muds: the priest claimed that *ome bdians living in isolated 
hot* were omitted from the census, hut the local headman asserted that those who were 
actually named were away from their home* at the season of the census 

To cut a long story short t the indications with regard to ihc Southern Vicariate seem 
to boas follows 

(i) The omission to record the 300 Tamils in ThatAn district as Christians is 
probably mi an isolated instance : probably Hindu was noted for many 
others, possibly without enquiry but perhaps because of the diffirultv of 
language, 

(a) But same claim* by the Church can no more hf admitted tliftu the claim of 
Father Loiifau to count the convert* whom he was still trying to reconvert 
after a return to animism* 

(3) Considerable numbers >•( the Roman Catholic* an j only loosely held by the 
Church ; hence the loss of j,ooo every year in spite nF some backmlidera being 
kept on l he list as in Father Ldiieau's ease) because reconversion was Wed 
for. In the Eastern and Northern Vicariates the Roman Catholics are le$_s 
Scattered and ihe priests thus have more influence Over them and net them 
recorded as Roman Caihuficp in the census, 6 
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( 4 ) 1 he hold of (he Church upon its ccurretti has been weakened by the depletion of 

the ranks of European misaionirfes Some priests went to Europe to join 
the l-rench army and between 1914 and 1931 ten out of 46 fof [| ie Southern 
Vicariate alone) died in Burma- but no recruits came after 1914 to take any 
of these places. The prints therefore could not visit places where only a 
few Raman Catholics lived, and thus would be ignorant of ibt 1 o* of lust 
those who were most likely to fall away. J 

(5) The Voice itself (August 19*2) ha* drawn attention n, the limited nature of the 

nnanci.il resources of the Roman Catholic Mission in the following terms- 
f< Money is the sinews of war, and this old saying applies to missionary work 

.... the pecuniary resources of our mission are sranty in the extreme 

[The American Baptist Mission] is able to engage and pay f 0 r the services 
of a large number of workers, both imported and indigenous and particularly 
to throw m the field a large army of JMysi and catechists. I I =rc u r, doubled!* 
we stand at a t-reat disadvantage, and the number of convert, is accord iinplv 
very limited in mar case atid rapidly increasing in the caje qf ihe 
This disadvantage obvbusly applies not only to getting new eomrl/butte 
retaining those already made. BUl 10 

(6) Women and married men living a regular family life would be less Ukelv to fall 

away than bachelors and married immigrants whose wives had beeS kit in 
Indta ; the numbers of birth* amt Upturns would therefore diminish ipsma |« 
proportion than the whole number of Roman Catholics and t ,«U' 1 W 

not diminish at all. An assumed Catholic population of’ 4 a uo0 
the birth rate about 3 8 ' 35 ! Fnthn St.fi«Jy.]odgZ^hftS™!l |W^ 
this too high* but the limes have not been normal. ' ; t!imk ’ 

t?} Some allowance shnutd possibly be made for seasonal mi«at, rt r j- 

( 4 ) There i. .0 M to ™™', .h.t aey RjSfSgggl'g.' tfg!... 
in the eece. to the It.,.tut or My oth„ C hri.lieo .eel \^!k ^ 

peney U Meetly in there per,, where Meorere „ U L™», mS Ike Baptiet 
anlhon^ei believe riic figures aerer clovlv w Uk it J me papint 

P retire eperbo. i. to, po.rib’i, b, tl « SiffitSf 
houaeholds instead of pereoT*. P ‘ ISt record 11 In of 
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(®) The agreement of tbs church am! the census in (be Eastern and Northern 
Vicariates suggest that there was nothing in the census organisation or in 
the instructions U* enumerators to militate agaiusL a correct record beiog 
made. 

(lo) The true figures for Roman Catholics its the Southern Vicariate lie between the 
census estimate (say 40,000) and the church figures i f^pOoo to fio.ooo). It h 
difficult to say what ts the correct figure because there » difficulty in dater- 
mining wit other sonic people re illy are Hindus or arc Christian*. If the 
census figure were raked to 45 t uoo it is probable that a large proportion of 
the extra 5,000 would not be very Christian, and that it would be at least 
doubtful in some of the*© Cases whether Chrkriati would be more correct than 
Hindu. The attachment 10 Christianity of the last 10 000 of the Church's 
estimate is probably very slight indeed- The number of Roman Catholics 
in the Southern Vicariate may be put al 40 to ij thousand, and thus the 
mimbtr for the province at 71 to 77 thousand instead of 71,941 as recorded, 
(it) The Roman Catholic Church auiborSties can prevent the same difficulty arising 
at next census by adopting the suggestions issued from the census office to 
them in common w ith all other churches for ensuring a correct census record 
of their adherent*, ft la very evident that the missionaries did not follow 
this plan, and it h probable that they would have had all their convert* 
correctly recorded if they had. Even with few missionaries they could 
achieve this by an early beginning and careful organisation. 
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Subsidiary Table 1 . — General distribution of the peculation by religion, 

and tVj variation since 189!. 
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subsidiary TABLES. 

Subsidiary I able II.— Proportion of oath religion ftr 10,000 persons in inch district 

and natural division at tack census since 1891. 
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Subsidiary Table HI .— Statistics c/ certain classes cf Hindus, Mfafurntdans 
and Christians in tack natural divisim. 
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Subsidiary Table 1 \.— Refigtons j nstde and outside Census Tcwns. 
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Si BSIDIARY Table \ .—Proportion of certain religions in each io.ooo 

population of certain agt-groufs. 
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Subsidiary Table VI.— Christians of Indigenous and Indian Races. 
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CHAPTER tV. 
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Subsidiary Table VII.— Christians classified by race in 192 j and 1911 and 
l Sg l t £) 1 fuel tiding .Vcit*Christtans of Eu rofta h A/tgb-Indian md a If it d 
races,) 
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CHAPTER V. 

Age, 

85. Enumeration. —The records of age were made in the seventh column of 
the enumeration-schedule, for which the principal instruct ion was that the- entries 
should show the number of years of age each person had completed on the iSth 
March 192* Emphasis was Jaid upon the word cempUttd , and in the supple¬ 
mentary instructions to supervisors this was reiterated, and an example was given of 
a child who would reach the age of one year between the preliminary and final 
^numerations and should therefore be shown as one year old. Supervisors wore 
asked to use special care about Lite record of age. Warnings were given of the 
danger of the ordinal numbers of some persons' age-years being given instead of 
the cardinal numbers of completed years. For households m which ages could 
not be stated readily it was suggested that ihe children should be ranged in serial 
order beginning with the youngest, and so assistance given to the parents in 
stating the ages not only of ihe children but also of themselves. The plan of 
relating the dates of marriages and births to some well-known local event if known 
date such as a flood or the erection of a pagoda was also suggested. 1l cannot 
be pretended that the result was an unqualified success ; but when, later in this 
chapter, attention is given to the manner and degree of its failure, the record will 
be found to be sufficiently accurate for much important information to be derived 
from it with certainty. 

86 . Statistics.— -‘hf statistics of age an- presenter, as [imperial Tables 
VIIA, Villi, and XIV and as Provincial Tables I) I, IV and V. Part t of Imperial 
Table VI lA gives for the whole province the statistics of age in five-yearly periods 
for each sex of persons of each religion, with separate figures for cadi of the first 
live years of ag< ; Parts 11 and Ilf of the same table give for the five religions 
With largest numbers similar figures for Divisional Burma and the Eastern States 
respectively. Imperial Table Vila gives similar statistics tor every district 
separately in live-yearly tgi groups from O to so and ten-yearly groups thereafter, 
separate figures being given throughout for persons of less than one year of age! 
In Imperial Table VIIA separate figures art- given for Hindus born In Burma and 
for Hindus born elsewhere as well as for the total of all Hindus; and similarly for 
Mahomedans, In Imperial Table Vile the figures for Hindus o r Mahometans 
bom outside Burma have been omitted to reduce the length of the table, but can 
l*e obtained by subtraction of tb-' figures given for ihe total of each religion and 
for those bom in Burma Imperial Table XfV gives statistics of the ag< -distribu¬ 
tion in a number of the races represented in the province: generally not nil the 
persons of a race are included, but all (hose in some selected districts in which 
the particular race is most strongly represented. In the cases of Indian races 
Imperial Tabic XIV gives separate figures for Hindus and for Malmmedans and 
for those born in Burma and those bom elsewhere. Provincial Table HI gives 
ihe age-distribution of Buddhists in each civil condition by townships, and also 
supplements'Imperial Table Vila by furnishing figures which in effect make 
that table give the age-distribution of Buddhist fe miles bv five-yearly age-groups 
up to age 50. Provincial Table IV gives statistics of age and civil condition for 
selected races by districts; and Provincial Fable V gives similar statistics for 
persons of the principal religions in all towns of more than ten thousand population. 

Further the following Subsidiary Tables are appended to this chapter t— 
i.—Age-distribution of a sample of 100,000 Burmese Buddhists of each 
sex (t) as recorded {,al smoothed 

lL- Age-distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each national division. 

HI.—Proportional distribution by age-periods of 10,000 Buddhists of each 
sex at four successive censuses 

IV.— Age-distribution for selected races. 

Va.—■(#) Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those 
aged 15 to 40; and 

(iVj Proportion of married females aged 15 to 40 to all females. 

^' |J —Proportions in J921 of children under toand persons over 60 to those 
aged 15 to 40 and of married females agvii 15 to 40 to all females 
compared for Buddhists and the total population. 
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VI, —Percentage increase in population of certain age-periods- 

V!l,—Reported annual birth-rate in the registration-area by sex and natural 
division, tfjti to 1920. 

VI 11 , —Reported annual death-rate in the registration-area by sex and natural 
division, 1911 to 1920. 

IX. —Ratio of deaths per annum in each age-group to total living of that 

age-group in 191 t for the whole decade 1911-20 and for selected 
years thereof 

X, —Average annual number of reported deaths from certain diseases in 
the decade 1911-20, 

In addition Subsidiary Tables V and VI of th; next chapter give the absolute 
numbers of births and deaths at various ages corresponding to the ratios of 
subsidiary Tables Vll, VIEl and IX of this chapter. 

87. Age-periods,—In all the tables of this census the limits of successive 
age-periods seem to overlap : e g. j-/o and /o*/j both apparently include age 10. 
This nomenclature is in accordance however with present general practice, and 
every age-group includes all who on the 18th March 1921 had completed the 
number of years show:; as the lower limit and all older than that up to those who 
had just not completed the number shown as the upper limit Tne description 
5-/0 thus means " 5 to just not 10 completed years," 


88, Accuracy of the age-statistics.— Mr Louis, reporting on the 
Burma Census of (901, recorded his opinion that the age-statistic5 obtain¬ 
ed in the Burma census " were probably a closer approximation to the actual 
facts than those obtained in any other province of the Empire in fact, in the 
matter of accuracy, not far behind those of European count lies' 1 This unfor¬ 
tunately is not such high praise as might appear, age-statistics are defective 
everywhere, and there are only a few countries in which the defects can be 
regarded as really small 

Subsidiary Table 1 of rids chapter gives the age-distribution according to 
the enumeration schedules of a perfectly representative and very approximately 
homogeneous sample of 100,000 Burmese Buddhists of each sex To ensure 
the representative character of the sample ten townships 
were so selected that no two were in the same district and 
that the ten were fairly regularly distributed over the whole 
of the main part of the province; in selecting them cart was 
taken to choose those in which, according to the census of 
‘. 9 * [ i people of races other ihan Burmese were compara¬ 
tively few, the object of this being to secure further definite¬ 
ness and homogeneity in the racial character of the samples. 
The records (slips'* for these were received in small bundles 
of a few hundreds of Buddhists ol each sex representing 
census circles or groups of villages with an average of 400 
houses each 5 and for each sex in each selected township 
such bundles were taken one by one at random from the parcel 
of the whole township and all Burmese Buddhists sorted from them and put aside 
until 10,000 had been obtained. The age-distribution in the whole sample of 
ioo.ooo thus obtained from ten representative townships is accordingly represen¬ 
tative of Burmese Buddhists throughout the main part of the province The 
columns of Subsidiary Table i which are headed 11 As recorded»■ show' the numbed 
found at each age in all ten samples together, and immediately convict the 
enumeration-record of inaccuracy, ft is not true, although some might at first be 
disposed to think it should be true, that the numbers at successive ages in a 
population free Irom immigration or emigration must form a series which would be 
represented by a curve that bends the same way at all parts of its length but it 
is certain that there cannot be the violent changes from age to age which are 
shown in the table. „ w * 

ft is not to be concluded however that the age-records are entirely wrong 
Appendix A to this report gives an account of the attempt made to deduce cor- 
rect figures for separate years of age from the recorded figures for Burmese 
rtiese attempts failed, but the mutual consistencies in the families of four curves in 
the diagram of the next article of this chapter afford a pragmatic proof that the 
coide figures are already approximately correct if they are collect e/for five-yearly 
age-groups If the variations of the age-record from the truth were at alarge 
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in any of these age-groups they would be reproduced in the same or possibly an 
adjacent age-group at the next census, not in the age-group of persons len years 
older i and when this translation of irregularities by ten years occurs not in one 
isolated age-group but throughout the length of the curves of three censuses and 
in a modified degree for a still earlier census, it is impossible to doubt that the 
five-yearly age-groups for Buddhists do give something approximating to correct 
figures, and it may be assumed that the figures for the Burmese Buddhists are at 
least equally correct if collected into similar groups In the Imperial Tables the 
figures for all classes e g. Buddhists, are already collected into five-yearly (or 
larger) age-groups ; underlying these hut never exposed by separate tabulations 
are presumably the same errors in the numbers for separate ages as in Subsidiary 
Table T for Burmese Buddhists, but there is no need to be concerned about 
them. As the residual errors are not the same for the two sexes, the ratio of 
the numbers of the sexes at any age is not corretily given ; but for the same sex 
at different censuses the figures arc fairly comparable, With larger age-groups 
the proportional enors in the age-distribution are still further reduced, But the 
figures whether for all Buddhists or for Burrm-se Buddhists are to be regarded 
as showing the truth somewhat distorted and clouded ; if the cloud is thinned 
by using smaller age-groups the distortion is increased; if the distortion is 
reduced by expanding the agt-groups the r-ssential characters of the siatiftics 
are more seriously clouded. 

The non-Buddhists include (besides others) icS thousand Zerbadis and 
others of ludo-Burman races and Mahomedan Burmese. 35 thousand Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and a09 thousand other Christians who are not Indians and 
are chiefly of ii digt nous races. Am' ng 5 t all these 262 thousands the age- 
records are probably oi the same quality as among Buddhists or better; possibly 
European and Anglo-Indian women have understated their ages in some cases, 
but their total numbers are small and a large proportion of them have probably 
given their ages correctly The other non-Buddhists number roughly 1.600 
thousands of whom 88 j thousands are Indians, 593 thousands are Animists of 
indigenous races and 119 thousands are Chinese. '1 he Indians include a proportion 
of educated people who would give their ages correctly, but there are a much 
larger number for whom the record would have all the defects found in the age- 
records of the Indian provinces, especially Madras, Bengal and the United 
Provinces. The indigenous arimists are probably unable as a rule to state their 
ages : imst of them were enumerated ron-sy nchfottously and ihe ages recorded 
for many of them art probably estimates according to iheir appearance made by 
the enumerator; the record would thus depend upon the bias in the judgments of 
a number of enumerators which might or might not average out In the total l am 
unable to say w bat is the prob.'ble na ure of the record for Chinese ', one would 
expect it a priori to be fairly cot reel, Onjthe whole the age-record for the t ,967 
thousand non-Buddhists may thus be expected to be inferior in accuracy to that 
of the 11,20a thousand Buddhists; 35 the non Buddhists arc less than one-fifth 
of the Buddhists the record for the po pula Li on as a whole would accordingly be 
of a little lower quality than that of the Buddhists. 

89 The Age-distribution of Buddhists.— In Subsidiary Table III at the 
end of this chapter the proportion of persons in each age-group as shown in 
Imperii! Table VI Ia has been tabulated for Buddhists for four successive 
censuses The census of 1911 omitted from the age-tabulation some areas 
included in the tabulation of 1921 ; and that of 1901 omitted also some other 
areas included in the tabulation of 1911. But the following three points excuse 
the preparation for the present purpose of a special table covering the same area 
at each of these three censuses : (i) the changes in the proportions by age would 
not be large because the total Buddhist populations of the extensions in 1901 and 
tpu of the census area were only small fractions of the whole ; * (ii) as separata 
age-statistics for such extensions of the census area are not available only rough 
allowances could be made {iii} the age-records 1 hems eh es are only approximate in 
any case and no conclusions based on fme differences can be drawn from them. 
For 1891 the matter is more difficult, as then the Buddhist population of the Shan 
States was omitted and probably exceeded one-tenth of the whole population inclu¬ 
ded ; it will however be sufficient to bear this in mind when the figures of that year 
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are involved in the comparison, ff we now examine th^ numbers of either sex in 
age-group 15 to 20 in Subsidiary Table N t of this chapter we discover a much larger 
proportion of persons in this age-gioup in 19a 1 than In the other census-years ; 
and corresponding to this a similar excess for age-group 5 to 10 in 1911 above 
the proportion in that age-group in other census years. Similarly a low pro¬ 
portion for age-group 10 In 15 in 1901, as compared with 1891 and J911, 
corresponds with a low proportion for age-group 20 to 25m 1911 as compared 
with 1901 and 1921. In each of these cases, as the Buddhist population Is 
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so nearly fret from additions or subtractions otherwise than by births and deaths, 
the persons in the later age-group are the survivors of those in the earlier age- 

O of the previous census: so that the high proportion in the later census is 
y a result of the corresponding high proportion at the earlier census. The 
high proportion at 20 to 35 in 1921 and at 10 to 15 in 1911 can thus be seen 
to i-nginate m the large proportion of children under 5 in (901 * there was as 
it were a wave of babies roundabout the year 1903 which persists as a wave of 
Itigh proportions at ages near to, 20, etc . at successive censuses. It might 
Ire objected that a high death-rate at the higher ages for some time before a 
census would naturally increase t he proportion of persons in the lower age-groups 5 
out it would increase all proportionally and could not give the appearance of a 
wave persisting through successive censuses. Moreover although th<: propor¬ 
tions in the highest age-groups do indeed diminish for females at successive 
censuses there is no«ich diminution for males. Taking further examples the 
relatively low proportion at ages 30 to 40 in 1921 corresponds to similarly low 
pronortmus at age. 2 to jo ita 1911 and at 10 to 10 in 1901 ; pushing’back 
still further to 1*91 there ought to be found a correspondingtv low prop rtion .-f 
children ;iged o tt> io r but instead there k an irregularity. This irregularity is 
due partly to the selects of the age-record, particularly in the census of’ 30 
years ago which followed so soon after the annexation of l eper Burma that 
some parts were still disturbed, and partly perhaps to.the difference in the area 
of eiiumeration An ilia* rat ion of the defects is afforded bv a comparison of 
the figures of 1891 m Subsidiary Table III for males and females of age-group 

10—15 or >5—20,. The difficulty may also quite well be due large]v tci the 

wave in Hie population not synchronising exactly with the census t ears. ’ Although 
therefore t he irregularity must be noted it does not destroy the general impression 
wind' is obtained from tracing one generation after another through Subsidiary 
r tb e II. In such a study the whole of that table rakes on the Aspect of the 
births °f each y ea marching diagonally from right to left down the table; 

f. * r . g ?, Cohort of vcu '^ ch ' :ure[l al one time can be traced through lift a* far as 
c table goes; a .mall cohort at another can be traced in the same nay and 
these phenomena occur at the same times for both sexes. A reduction by deJth 
°- d pe 5 ?* f lin 7 t,me c ‘ ir|fl0t explain this. Subsidiary Tab'e 

111 md*d obtains its particular character from the varying rate of additions to 

the population at the lowest ages and not from variations in the death-rate, of 

aduhs he varying additions of children in ay be due cither to large numbers 
of births or to small numbers of infant deaths. But then it must be observed 
t ha, a high proportion of children in age-group 0-5 and a high proportion of each 
jSj? reproductive ages of 20 to 35 both come in <9 or * As many of the 

,tl-V , C *?!* Y? ? 1 b€hvetn 2 5 and 40 durtr^ the latter part of the decade 

1901-11 the fall of age-group o to 5 in i 9 u t S moderated. But bv msi he 

passing of must uf that tkss beyond the reproductive dl rbd and r f»> 

for it of t he small cohort bon/uhout ,K 9 6 brilgdownthc 

group 0-5 considerably without any reason io as sunn- a decline nj f e ~.. r 1 . d ^ e 
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fact 0 the variations m the proportions of women of reproductive a»es ™ 

Jr I he results of 4 lony series of censuses were available .1 " ml 
possible to Show the march through life and reproducti ve act.vivof the 
successive cohorts in a series of curves, each of which sboilrf S ** ' * 

ordmates the proportion at each successive Census of persons v f a DarScnS?*’” 
oragr.group ; but in the jmsent case the lesLriuion to four cciku'« ^ 
aontmg aliened of only 3 ° years, or approximately one general E ^7 
incthoo of tl3 use. Another simple graphic represe nted of Subsidiary Table III 

sssa^ s a s- m - m ii ^ k maxims* 







is obtained by drawing for each census a curve which shows on successive 
ordinates the proportion of the population in successive age-groups. A separate 
family of four such curves was drawn for each sex and by adding a fifth curve 
to represent the mean of the four curves it was found possible to trace the 
phenomena described above, although it could not be said that they were clearly 
shown, Ike curves art' not reproduced here because the phenomena are 
brought out so much more clearly by taking two further steps to draw the two 
families of curves shown on the next page.* The curves have been drawn 
only for females, because, as they relate o Buddhists and arc therefore nearly 
free from the effects of migration, the cuiv.s for males would necessarily 
follow (hose for females very closely, vVhile the latter are more closely connected 
with the essential problem of this report, namely the variations in the rate of 
increase of the population. For the upper family of the diagram the average of 
the figures for each age-group in Subsidiary Table III was first calculated, and 
then the variations from the average at each census were plotted; the curves 
thus show Upon an enlarged scale the variations from the mean iji the second 
family oi curves described above. In the lower family of rhe diagram a further 
step has been taken by showing instead of the absolute variations from the 
averages the proportion which those variations bear to the corresponding averages. 
Either family represents the whole Buddhist female population because U> ultimate 
origin is Imperial Table VII-a which covers the whole population; but the 
actual variations according to the scale shown for the upper family correspond to 
an average sample of jo.coo Buddhist females, while the ordinates of the lower 
family represent percentages true for an average sample of any sire or for the 
whole. In each part of the oiagrntn the horizontal axis represents the average 
age-distribution of the four censuses considered, and the successive ordinates 
rcpiesent the successive five-yearly age-groups. As the ordinates themselves 
and not the spaces between them represent the age-groups, the boundaries of the 
reproductive period cannot properly be shown in the figure ; but as its limits arc 
naturally vague, and as the arguments b&St d on the figure only require approximate 
knowledge of the relative positions of the curves in the early and lait- ports of this 
period, the boundaries shown in the tig Lire an* useful as an aid to the memory. 
Fake the upper figure which shows absolute variations, and let the four points 
m.liked Be, IV, Pi, P-, on the four curves for tSgi, 1901. 1911 and 1921 
respectively be located (The mnemonic association of suffixes of P Tvich 
census years is obvious*) I best? are to be regarded as correspond]]^ points on 
the curves, as they represent the survivors at successive censuses of ono and the 
same generation of females. Travelling backwards or forwards along them from 
these points the mutual resemblances of t in four curves are to be noted. Each curve 
is precisely that of the preceding census afti r [fie population of every age has grown 
ten years older, suffering its natural loss by death in the meantime : in fact each 
L'lirve i> formed by moving the curve uf the previous census ton years 10 the right 
and at Use same tim* contracting each ordinate at every moment in accordance whh 
the spec she mortality at thr age to which it corresponds at that moment. The 
complete picture with a curve for every mtereensal year would show the gradual 
development of each curve into I he next hike mow the lower figure which shows, 
instead of the absolute variations In Subsidiary Fable If! for each age-group, the 
proportions which (lios-e variations War to the mean value at the four censuses for 
that group, this shows the same characters as the upper figure; but whereas a 
given difference from the mean, say 50, has the same value in the upptr curves 
at all a^est, the lower curves modify its value at each successive age roughly in 
proportion lo lhe number of births required to produce 50 people of that age. 
Each curve of the lower figure is therefore precisely that of the preceding census 
moved * en 'Tfrs to the right, it differs from the corrcsponding curve of the upper 
■ 1fn 'Y ^ making automatically an approximate allowance for the average natural 
loss by death between any ages which t.re compared for any census, Each 
family of the curves has Its own uses ; and it is generally advisable to trace any 
matter upon both families simultaneously. The upper curves show* the actual 
numbers involved everywhere and give the beilcT view of the age-distribution in any 
year; the lower curves guide better in measuring the relative influence to fie 
assigned to variations in that distribution at dillerent stages of life. -1f areas above 
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the average*line are reckoned as positive and those below it negative, the total 
area of each curve in the upper family would be zero if it were completed in the 
direction of high ages; this completion could therefore be added approximately 
if desired, but the more important effect of this area-theorem is that any deformation 
at one point of a curve which causes a change of area involves a compensatory 
deformation elsewhere, which in the upper family must give ait equal but opposite 
changes of area. For either family we are able to imagine the curves of all the inter* 
cental years through which each curve develops into the next, and so to see the 
varying cohorts of births of successive years appearing as correspondingly varying 
cohorts at corresponding successive ages at any later time. In particular we are 
able to see for any year the number (relative to the average of the four census years) 
of women in < he reproductive ages of id to 45 which art: marked in the figure by the 
two heavy verticals, and tl us to perceive variations in the reproductive power of 
the population, and even to estimate very roughly the measure of those variations. 

With the aid of the two families of curves die variations in the composition 
of the population traced from Subsidiary Table III can be traced out again with 
greater precision in defining the age-groups; I do not propose however to do that 
completely, but only to draw attention to puints of particular interest with regard 
to the rate of variation of the population. The extraordinarily high reproducrive 

P ower of the age-distribution of 1901 is dearly shown in the hump which includes 
0 ; while the much lower power of that of 1911 is shown by the fact that part of 
the hump has passed out of the reproductive period altogether, and much of it 
is in the later years of that period when reproduction has largely diminished. It 
was directly ana solely as a rtsuit of the existence of the hump Po that in the 
1911 census the total numbers were swollen by the large numbers of children of 
ages o to 10 in the hump marked Qt which re-appears ten years later in the 
hump marked Q* . Id exactly the same way the deep trough in she curve of 
1911 about ages 20 to 30 was the direct caust of the descent of the curve of 
1921 at the ages o to 5 to the lowest point reached by any curve in the figure, 
and in combination with the influenza epidemic is the explanation of ihe 
comparatively small increase of population shown by the total census figures of 
1911 and 10-1 ■ But we have only to move the curve Q.- oF the lower figure 
five lears to the right to obtain an approximate representation of th>: age- 
distribution of Buddhist females in 1926 and to be convinced that there will be 
a great rise in the birth-rate at that time when the hump Qj has moved well into 
the reproductive period ; and by moving five years more we can place approxi¬ 
mately Q 3 for the hump of 1931, see that hump entirely within the reproductive 
period and foresee either the highest birth-rab 0.1 record or something near it. 
It does not follow that the increase of population indicated by the census of 193 1 
will be very large, because by that date the births « ill not have had time to 
accumulate, and corresponding 10 the hump I ’j which by then will have moved on 
to be P 3 at about the right-hand edge ot the figure) there will be an increase of 
deaths; but a large increase will be shown in the census of 1941 when as a matter 
of fact there will actually be a very low binh-rate as a result o| the small 
proportion of children at ages o 10 to m 1921 The population of 1931 will be 
somewhat similar in fact to that of *901 in the matter of age‘distribution and 
consequent reproductivity. 

It seems hardly necessary to enlarge upon the importance of the aspects in 
which the foregoing study 
presents the phenomenon 
of the variation of the popu¬ 
lation. As the Buddhists 
still form the great bulk of 
the population the variations 
in their numbers are the 
most important, and practi¬ 
cally, in combination with 
immigration, control the 
variation of the whole. 

Screened behind these 
variations of the age-distri¬ 
bution moreover seems to be 
some light on the probable 
outcome of the racial conflict 
between Burman and Indian in which so many have prophesied the complete 
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suppression of the former. Accordingly even at the risk of tiring the reader I turn 
to anot her presentation of the matter, which may perhaps make it clearer in some 
aspects. Marginal Table * is a transfer m at ion of a summary form of Subsidiary 
Table Ml and shows the distribution in wide agt--groups of such numbers of 

__ _ ____ Buddhist females as would 

^ ti ttui# isr'tsi t'jfc i uniiiftiBi if t melude, according to the 

average age-distribution of 
each census, 1,000 of the 
reproductive age-group 20 
to 40. Thus it shows roughly 
for each census year the pro¬ 
portions of non-reproductive to reproductive females. 1 * If we imagine ihe 
Buddhist females at ages so to 40 collectively producing every year a number 
of children which bears a fixed ratio to their own number, the birth-rate 

calculated as a ratio of birLhs to the whole population will clearly vary inversely 
as ihn numbers shown in the tablo for women of alt ages, that « vvilh be 

proportional to the numbers shown in Marginal Table 2, which have all been 
multiplied by ^uch a common factor as will make the average figure 50. 
The relative tnagnitudes of the actual birth-rates will however differ from these. 

Taking 1901 and 19H a* examples, the curves show the hump Pq round 

about age-group 35 to 30 while hump P t is at about age-group 35 to 40; the 
difference of the figure.- in Marginal fable 2 must accordingly be magnified 
in proportion to the higher reproductivity in age-group 25—30 than in 
age-group 33—40. Let U4 now examine Marginal Table 1 for the end of life. In 
1891 there was a large proportion a! ages over 60 in which the specific death- 
rates are naturally high ; there was also a Urge propoitiou at ages o to 20, hut 
on reference to the curves we find that was chiefly 1;. the ages 10 to 13 where 
the normal death-rate is very low and secondarily in the initial ages o to 5 wher 
h is high. From 40 to 60 he proportion was a Utile below the average so that 
I he tendency for death-rates to nnrr-ase with age must have operated negatively 
here Returning to the curves the high proportion in ages 10 to 15 in 1891 also 
implies the appearance after a time of a Urge increase in the birth-rate as the 
resuh of a larger proportional increase in the early and tnnst fertile reproductive 
ages; tfir comparatively low numbers at ages 5 to 20 in jyoi, and the initial 
steep descent of the 1901 curve to pass ibrough the average at age-group 5—10 
show both that although this increase of the birth-rate was already beginning to 
r ike place in i s oi the average birth-rate was not reached until about 1894, and 
that the rate of increase was very high. This conclusion as io the dates is fortified 
bv the comparatively small number of young children in igjl and the high propor- 
linns then still in the age-groups 15 (0 25 bin barely reaching 30; thus showing 
that large additions to the population were being made ahout 1896 to jcjo6 

Studying each census as above, and particularly remembering that our 
curves measure only variations from average rates of' births and deaths which 
(subject to these variations) are always going on. we can arrive at the following 
conclusions relating to Buddhists; 

(ii 101891 the gross birth-rate was low but rapidly increasing. The gross 
death-rate was probably not very different from the average.f 
(iii In 1991 the gross birth-rate was very high and the gross death-rate 
low ; if infantile ages were excluded from the calculation the* death* 
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rate for all other ages must have been very law indeed, 
ftii) In 1911 the gross birth-rate was low; the gross death-rate was also 
low as the infant population was not very large and the proportion 
of the population above 40 or about 60 was rather below the average, 
iiv'i In 1931 the gro^s birth-rate was very low; although, as will be seen 
presently it had probably begun to rise, it was probably still not far 
irom its nadir The contribution to the de.iih-rate by ages 40 to 
60 was above the average but the much larger contribution at ages 
over 60 was below the average, so that, with a small infant popula¬ 
tion also, the gross death-Tate was rather below the average 
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The foregoing conclusions relate principally to instantaneous views of the 
population ; but the available information goes further now than those. We can 
also see dimly the development of the population all through the iniercensa) 
periods. For brevity l make use forthwith of the virtual rates of increase of 
Buddhists in the comparable area which were obtained 
in Chapter J, and prefix also the rate calculated fur 1891 
to 1901 in Article 36. The last relates to only about 
six-sevenths of the comparable area and excludes the 
Shan States; but there is nothing better available for thai 
decade, and it is certain that the correct rate for the 
whole comparable area for that decade could not differ 
from it by more than about two units. The following 
conclusions relating to Buddhists can thus be added to the foregoing : 

(vi In the period 1891 to 1901 the greater part of the increase of 172 per 
cent took place in the latter half of the decade, when the high 
birth-rate -and the low death-rate necessarily associated with the 
age-distribution of 1901 had both come into effect, and thus began 
probably about 1896, At about that time also the death-rate apart 
from epidemics was abnormally low, 

(vi; In the early part of the decade 1901 to 1911 these conditions of a 
rapid increase of population were still continuing ; but towards the 
end the death-rate had risen and the birth-rate had fallen, thus 
diminishing the rate of increase at both ends. The increase of 
ia*6 per cent revealed by the census was due to the high rate of 
increase in the earlier part of rhe decide* It is probable that the 
birth-rate reached its zenith almui 1904, because ages 5— -to 
included so large a number in tgi r, but the death-rate though not 
high was then higher than it had been in the past, so that the net 
rate of increase had probably passed its maximum already. Actually 
in 1911 there was about an average death-rate ; but the birth-rate 
was falling, and, more than that, was certain to go down very low 
indeed. The rate of increase in iyji was less than the 1 2 6 per 
cent per decade which the decade showed on an average. 

(vli> In the decade 191 1 to 1921 the decline iff the birth-rate has continued. 
There has been also a tall in the ifarma! death-rate (i>., apart from 
influenzabut this has been insufficient to allow the former rate of 
increase of population to continue. At the beginning of the decade 
the rate of increase was something less than i 2 6 per cent per 
decade- If the influenza had not come the average increase would 
have been about 10*5 per cent; so the decline in the virtual rate of 
increase has been definite but not large, and the actual rate in 192! 
was possibly only about 9 per cent. Influenza does not seem to 
have had very much net effect upon the age-distribution (See Article 
117 °f Chapter VII) and the position of the curve P, Q* is 
probably not very different from what it would have been without 
the influenza. If we particularly remember now that the point 
plotted on the curve at each ordinate represents the number in a 
five-'yearly age-group, and have regard to the marriages of the 
large numbers born in 1896 and the succeeding years who are 
represented in the hump Qs> we shall conclude that the birth-rate 
had just passed its nadir in 492 1 and was then on the increase, 
although this is naturally not shown at the left-hand extremity 
of the curve of 1911. 

90- Supplement to the discussion of the Age-distribution of 
Buddhist Females.— Support for the conclusions of the preceding article ought 
of course to be sought and found in the birth and death statistics ; but to be really 
useful these ought to afford specific birth-rates for the several age-groups. 
Unfortunately we are so far from having specific birth-rates for Buddhists avail¬ 
able that we have not evtn gross birth-rales. The rates given in the reports of 
the Public Health Department relate to the whole population and not to Buddhists 
alone. As however in the registration-area Buddhists form seven-eighths of the 
population it might be supposed that any considerable variations in their birth-rate 
would affect the rate of alt classes together. But even for all classes we have not 
even correct gross birth-rates. The published birth-rakes of the Public Health 
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Department have naturally a tendency to Increase throughout each interc^tnsal 
period, because their calculation assumes that the total population is stationary at 
its number of the previous census, while the actual birth-producing population is 
generally increasing.* Subsidiary Table V 11 of this chapter givi s birth-rates 
calculated from the reported births and on the assumption of i uniform rate of 
increase of the population during the decade 1911-21 f. If the rates for the 
decade 1901-) 1 are similarly corrected the average for the decade approximates 
to 164 for males and 15*1 for females as against 16-5 and tS'fifor ign-ai. But 
as each of these omits about one-third 01 more of the total births this approxi¬ 
mate equality proves nothing Rather one is tempted to say that, as a slight 
improve mem in registration is believed to have been effected, the equality is not 
inconsistent with the theory' of a diminished general birth-rate but rather demands 
that that should be assumed. Actually, even if the statistics of births were correct, 
the general birth-rate obtained by comparing births with the total population might 
change without any change of specific birth-rates or remain steady whilst the 
wildest changes of the specific birth-rates wore going on. Rapid increase of 
population atone epoch followed by a period of slower increase leads fifty years 
later to a population in which old people predominate ; and if conditions have been 
uniform during that interval there will be a low birth-rate and a high death-rate. 
After a few more years the excess numbers of the eld and no longer reproductive 
part of the population are removed, and consequently the general birth-rate rises, 
[f at the same time a rapid spread of the practice of birth-pr evens ion diminishes 
the specific birth-rates of the reproductive ages the net result might be an 
unchanged genera! birth-rate. The general birth-rate in fact, even if accurately 
known, is of about as much use for practical purposes as a good many oilier 
publisher! averages, and it affords no evidence against the indications of the 
age-distribution. 

Similarly it is impossible to trace in the death-statistics the variations 
deduced from the age-records. Allowance has first tn be made for temporary 
variations in those statistics due to temporary outbreaks of disease ; these may be 
large but they are only secondary oscillations about the path of slower and steadier 
primary variation which the age-distribution indicates. For instance the high 
death-rate indicated by a large senile population may appear as an increase of 
deaths in a season of econortric difficulty or trying weather ; but ihese are onlv the 
occasions seized, and if one were not available another would„be taken. Sharp 
changes in the death-rate are to be assigned to disease ; and the primary oscilla¬ 
tions decreed by the agc-disiribution Cannot easily be detected, because far back 
the death-rates were even more unreliable than now. while in more recent years 
the improvement of the record has accompanied the relative faff in the number of 
events to be recorded. Vet in the long run these primary variations are the more 
powerful because they take effect steadily over long periods while the sharp changes 
of epidemics last a short time and are followed by a reaction. Subsidiary Table X 
of this chapter is of interest on lids point ; the much-feared epidemic diseases are 
there shown to have quite a minor influence in determining the general death-rate ; 
such effects as those of thr influenza of 1918-19 are extraordmadly rare, and even 
the *50,000 deaths due to that in about one year were only one-half the number 
which probably take place in any ordinary year. Omitting the influenza-years 
I9«8 and 1919 the reported death-rates for males and females in the last decade 
averaged about a 5'6 and 33*9 per thousand ; in 1901-10 they averaged 3 5-6 and 22-7, 

in view of the joint failure of the birth and deaih statistics noted in 
Chapter I, their further failure to indicate the variations of the true values of the 
birth and death-rates is a matter for no surprise and is certainly not a denial of 
those variations. Except for the secondary variations of the death-rate in 
epidemics all their variations arc more properly ascribed to accidents of the 
recording system than to genuine variations. Even if the recorded rates agreed 
with the deductions drawn from the censuses it would be inadvisable to claim'them 
as support for those deductions. 

Another objection is found in Subsidiary Table Vb at the end of this chapter 
which shows the ratios of the number of children under 10 to the numbers (i) of 
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persons aged 13-40 and (ii) of married women of those ages, and m Marginal 
Table 4 which gives a comparative statement of the same ratios for the preceding 
censuses. The diminution of both ratios in 1 93 ) suggests a decline in fecundity \ 
but actually these ratios are misleading although they have so frequently been re¬ 
garded as conclu- 
sive arguments. 

They afford a 
good instance of 
the danger at¬ 
tending the use of 
averages unless 

very complete precautions are taken, Her< the difficulty arises because the 
number of children o to to is not really comparable with the number of married 
women aged 15 to 40 at the same moment, hut with the numbers of potential 
mothers throughout the preceding decade ; these numbers can only be studied 
by using much smaller age-groups. The development of the ratio can most 
easily be understood with the aid of the curves of the preceding article. In 
the years just after 190* there was a large class of reproductive women at their 
most fertile stage, represented by the passage of P<r through the intercensa! 
curves of those years, so that a lirge number of children h.id been bom who were 
still under 10 at the census of 1911 ; in 1911 to 1921 there was a deficit of 
women of those ages which let* to the production of a small number of children, 
for which the proportional increase of young married women from about 19x7 
onwards had not at the census of 1931 had time to compensate. The decline of 
the ratio is thus no indication of any decline of fertility ; it is merely another 
aspect of the changing age-distribution of potential mothers. As measures of 
fertility all the columns which show this ratio In any of the subsidiary tables are 
meaningless ; they have been put in only because they an prescribed by the 
Government of India, The best 'hat cm be said for them is that they force 
enquiry into figures which contradict them ; but this is poor compensation for the 
complacent acceptance of erroneous views or explanations w hich they can equally 
induce. And in any case the objection they offer to the conclusions drawn in the 
preceding article has been met. 

An objection may also be brought against the adoption of the arbitrary 
average of lour censuses as the zero-lme ot the curves. But ii was first shown 
that the phenomena could be traced without the use of tlv curves. Moreover, 
any reasonable standard distribution can differ only a little from the average 
actually used, which depends on censuses of such varying distributions, if such 
a standard distribution were drawn as an additional curve in the upper figure, 
it would show' much smaller oscillations than the curves of the separate censuses ; 
and if then the whole figure were deformed to make the new* curve come to be a 
straight line, the present curves would become the curves drawn on the basis 
of the standard distribution and would Still preserve the same general characters 
and relations as now*. It would be quite impossible for instance for crests and 
troughs in a curve to change places. Further, the argument has only been 
directed to showing the origin of variations in the rates of increase in successive 
decades, not to measuring absolute rates. The self-consistency of the diagrams 
themselves affords the best justification of the zero-line used ; the conditions of 
human reproduction and death are such that true records must produce curves 
of this kind, and it is unreasonable to suppose that under the complex conditions 
affecting them the true curves could be seriously deformed by using an erroneous 
base-line and then $0 restored by the err' >rs of the records as to have anything 
like the proper relative forms and positions. The curves themselves, it is true, 
suggest that the cycle after which an approximation to the age-distribution of a 
particular year recurs is about 30 years, arid thus suggest taking the average of 
the last three censuses as the zero-line. Curves drawn for the upper figure 
on this basis differ very little from those drawn on the four-census basis 
except in age-group 35 —3,0 where they all come four-fifths of an inch lower 
and in age-group 30 — 35 where they all come two-fifths of an inch lower. 
If the reader modifies the printed curves accordingly for these two age-groups 
he will obtain curves which for such a difeussion as that of this chapter represent 
well enough the curves drawn for the three-census basis ; but the relationship of 
each curve to its successor is now not so well shown. In the lack of the proper 
basis, which is the age-distribution that would be stable with the prevailing 
specific birth and death-rates, the greater self-consistency obtained justifies the 
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useof a four-census instead of a three-census basis because, as already mentioned, 
the conditions are such that curves of this kind must appear, the special feature 
of the curves for Buddhists is not the existence but the amplitude of their waves. 

In interpreting the curves it has been assumed that the fertility-rate of the 
married women at each several age has not greatly changed. It is certain that 
any great change in this would be learned from other sources, and m fact there is 
no evidence of such a change ; small changes do not invalidate the argument 
Other objections may be raised on the ground that the whole discussion is 
more or less in opposition to Simdbarg’s theory of age-distribution and mortality. 
One part of that theory was that generally one-half of the population is between 
ages 15 and 50, so that variai ions in the distribution occur in the other age-groups. 

Marginal Table 5 shows that at the last three 
censuses age-group 15 to 50 has included about 
one-half the population ; there was a variation of 
3 per cent of the half in 1911, but that perhaps 
is not to be considered large. The discussion in 
this chapter of the effect of variation of the age- 
distributb: turns however not upon the constancy 
or inconstancy of this large age-group bur upon 
variations within it. Another part of Sundb£rg's theory was that the mortality- 
rates (or ages below 15 and above 50 are nearly equal, so that if the prop on ion in 
age-group 15 to 50 is constant, variations in the a^e-constimtion cannot affect 
the gross death-rate. The deductions drawn above include assert ions of changes 
of the death-rate and assign part of the variation in the rate of growth of the 
population to them, Sundtrirg is a Swedish statistician of high repute ; but his 
observations related to European populations, not to Burmese, Sham, Karens 
and other races living in Burma, and have not necessarily any weight in 
opposition in conclusions drawn from records of the actual population considered. 
Moreover, factor s for the correction of crude death-rates to allow for variations 0! 
age-constitution are a commonplace now of health officers in all advanced 
countries; and variations in the age-dietribuikm between ages 15 am! 50 seem 
likely to make Sundbirg's two propositions incompatible. 
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91 Age-distribution of Burmese Buddhists.—In Marginal Statement 
6 is shown the age-distribution in 1931 "I to,000 Burmese Buddhists of each sex 
in five-yearly age-groups as deduced from the unsmoothed figures of Subsidiary 

I able I of this chapter, and with 
those figures are shown for compari¬ 
son the age-distributions of each sex 
of >al] Buddhists. The figures of 
.Subsidiary Table I showing sges 
As recorded " arc used rather than 
any smoothed figures, because they 
give a fairer comparison with the 
imsmoothed figures for Buddhists 
taken from Subsidiary Table EH. 
The dstlerqnees of the figures for 
Burmese and For all Buddhists in 
some age-groups look considerable 
in this form ; but if the series are 
plotted out in curves it is found that 
the differences are comparatively 
small,* This is of course exactly 
what one would expect from a 

millions or seven-tenths of the whole n-a'' millbns 7 6 

Burmese in the narrowest sense, while of the remaining va a [® 

consist of the Tavoyan, Arakanese, Yanbve Chaunmhf ^w! s . Orie *fourth, 
which are closely related to the Barnes? i^thi'SnPrd ^ 

day life and culture. The curve lor the Burmese male* lit** li hV'i^ Pf 65 ? 1 *' 
that for all Buddhist males (rum a^cs 7 in « ^ n H ' ~t ^ ^ ^ ^'fiber than 
which they arc in approximate agreement ’n, J , °" fro [? ** t0 55 * 
is above that for all Buddhist females from age^ 7 ioZ*! femates 
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females at ages 8 or 9 to 15 where Burmese are more numerous proportionally than 
other Buddhists. The data available are not .vulficirnt to weigh the question 
thoroughly, but it seems probable that, taking the next decade as a whole, the rate 
of increase of the Burmese will differ very slightly from that of all Buddhists. 

92. Age-distribution of Indians.— Strictly the age* distribution of Indians 
is not known. For the census of 1921 Imperial Table XIV gives the age* 
distribution for the most numerous races ; but not for all. For earlier censuses 
there are not even these figures available The best figures available for a 
comparison of Successive censuses seem to be the total cf those in Imperial 
Table VII a for Hindus, Mahoniedans, Sikhs, Ary as, Brahmos, Jains and Farsis. 
Indian Christians cannot be included because no separate statistics for them are 
available, but the proportions of the whole in the several age-groups will not be 
seriously affected by this. More important is the fact that the figures for 
Zerbadis and Arakan-Mahomedans cannot be deducted, as they are not available 
for ig r t and 1901. For females then the age-distribution has been as shown in 
Marginal Table 7 below. The phenomena behind this table arc however more 
complex than in the case of the corresponding table for Buddhists, on account of 
the effect of immigration and emigration. This effect cannot be eliminated. 
Even if the figures available for 1921, either for those bom in Burma or for those 
born elsewhere, were prepared, they would not be of use, because persons bom 
cut of Burma have children born in Burma, anti there is Consequently little 
relationship between the proportions for different age-groups. As we thus have 
no means of allowing for migration we can neither trace cohorts of children 
becoming parents and furnishing new cohorts of children, nor make useful compa¬ 
risons with the corresponding tables for Buddhists. Some conclusions however 
can still be drawn. 

The proportion shown a 1 ages 15 to 20 is low, perhaps because of the 
effect of immigration 
and perhaps because of 
the tendency for Indian 
females of this period to 
state higher ages. To 
the degree in which the 
latter explanation holds 
it is more correct to 
regard reported ago 30 
as the beginning of the 
reproductive period than 
reported age 15. More¬ 
over the changes at the 
three censuses in the 
proportion of the age- 
group 15 to 20, only 
part of which can be 
regarded as reproductive, were smaller than those in the other age-groups 
between 15 and +0. Consequently the larger proportion in 1911 of Women 
in each five-yearly age-group from 20 to 40 than in either 1901 or 1921 
indicates that there must have been round about 191 r a particularly high 
rate of increase of Indians in Burma apart from immigration. The proportion 
of children however is not high for 1911, and particularly the proportions 
for age-groups <*io and 10-15 are small for that year hut largo for 
(931 ; the natural increase of Indians in Burma was therefore at a maximum 
somewhat later than 1911. In 1921 the rate of natural increase was much 
smaller than m 1911 on account of the proportional deficiency of women 
of reproductive ages, and as this was chiefly in the age-group 20 to 25 while 
age-group 15 to 20 was also small, the late of increase wnl continue to be small 
until near 1931 when the present excess in age-group to to rg will have some 
effect to increase it. These variations must be less than would result from similar 
variations in the age-distribution of Buddhists, because the immigrant females 
must be largely in the reproductive age-groups, iiut it is shown in Chapter XI 
Article 166 that in the whole province, "which is the ar*?a to which the age- 
distribution of Marginal Table 7 relates, the immigrant Indian females are only 
four-sevenths as numerous as the indigenous ; so that the influence of these on 
the variation in question is less than might be expected. Another difficulty is the 
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confusion of the figures by the inclusion of Zerbadis and Arakan- Mahometans, 
and bv the additions to these races and even to Indian ra es, not only by simple 
immigration but also by women who contract mixed marriages changing their race- 
It Is not worth'trying further to unravel the tangle. Enough has been done to 
see that the largest source of the increase of Indian females, namely the natural 
increase by the excess of births over deaths, had particularly large power a Tittle 
after (911 when the Buddhists of the province had a low and declining rate of 
increase; but that now,, just at the time Lhat the Buddhist rate of increase is 
about to grow larger that for Indians is likely to be small. Thus unless the rate of 
immigration of Indian icmales increases very largely, the disproportion between 
the rate of growth of the number of the Buddhist females of t he province and of 
the Indian lemales may be expected to be largely diminished during the next 
decade- Whether it will continue to be small or increase again as the Buddhist 
rate of increase again diminishes is too distant a matter lor present discussion ; 
the data are altogether insufficient. Possibly more information could be obtained 
from separate compilations similar to Marginal Table 7 for the near and dtstant 
districts as in Articles 165 to 167 of Chapter X If -limitations of space, time 
and the budget have forbidden such work for this report, 

If a reference is now made back tn Article 80 of Chapter l\ in which the 
variations of the relative numbers oi Buddhists and of Hindus and Mahomed a ns 
were considered, the validity of the conclusions at the end 0! that article which 
were based upon Subsidiary Table V of Chapter IV w r ill be clearer. 

93 Age distribution and Growth of the Total Population-—A 

discuss ion of the rate of increase of the total population would be conducted 
better, if suitable statistics were available, by considering various classes of 
the population separately than by dealing with all in one block ; but it is 
worth giving a short space also to a discussion an these lines. Subsidiary 
Table II of this chapter gives at its head the proportionate age- distribution 
of the whole population. The figures are affected by immigration which 
increases the numbers at some ages more than at others. As in the case 
of Indians this effect cannot be climated from the figures; but, as both the 
emigrant and the immigrant females are so few in comparison with the total 
female population of the province, this effect is not so impoiiant for a study of 
the changes of the age-distributi m from time to rime as in a study of the Indians 
alone or in a study of the age-distribution at one particular lime, but can be largely 
ignored. For males also immigration probably has a negligible effect upon the 
„ varteftorn of the age-distribution of the w hole population. But in any case the 
age-distribution of females is the more important with reference to the growth of 
population, and accordingly there li a double advantage in basing our study upon 
it rather lhan upon tliai of the males. The age-distribution of females in the 
total population is shown in Marginal Table 8 . in which the columns for 1931. 

i 9 ‘ 1 and 1901 are taken from 
Subsidiary I able 11 while the 
column for 1891 jg taken from 
the corresponding table in the 
census report of 1911. The 
table lias the same character 
with only slight modifications as 
Subsidiary I able 111 which w r as 
discussed in Article 89 above- 
Similar conclusions may there* 
fore be deduced from it. The 
rate of increase of the popula¬ 
tion in the decade 1901 to 1911 
was less than that of the decade 
1891 to 1901 because the age- 
distribution towards 1911 became 
less favourable to the high re¬ 
production and low death-rate 
the early years of the decade 
s be unfavourable to reproduction 
* became of an age to marry, 
ade was low. Ihe present female 
5t fertile reproductive ages than 
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in 18n!, and conclusions as to the probable future increase: of the population may 
be drawn accordingly. 

94.. Future Birth- and Death-rates and Variations of Population.— 

Having now disposed of arguments directed against the interpretation of the curves 
for the age-distribution of Buddhist females and examined the age-distributions of 
the principal part of the non Buddhist population and of the whole, we can add to the 
conclusions drawn in Article % other conclusions with reference to the birth-rates, 
death-rates and increase of the population in the future. Clearly, Just as the 
curve of 1921 is generated by a constant slight deformaiion of the curve of 1911 
ac com panic ! by a continuous shifting to the right proportional to ihe lapse of 

time since 1911, so the curves of 1922, 1923 .... will be the curve of 1921 

moved 1. 2 .... years to the right and slightly deformed. The low trough 

in the section corresponding to ages rfc to 45 will thus move steadily to the right and 
admit more and more of the wavecrest Q» to the reproductive period. Thus in 
the decade of 1921-31 the birth-rate will have begun low but on the upward 
trend, and it will continue to increase rapidly until about the end of the decade. It 
will probably pass through the average value about 1926, During 1921 the death- 
rate was diminished by the small number of infants and of persons over 60 exposed 
10 mortality ; but this diminution will speedily be removed and by about 1926 the 
ratio of infant deaths 10 the whole population (.if not prevented by special action) 
will become normal, while the excess of people now at ages 5 0 to 55 will be 
increasing the death-rate at great ages. Towards 1931 the birth-rate will be 
very high indeed, its zenith coming possibly about 1931, after which there will 
be a very rapid decline to correspond to Use steep slope of the 1921 curve down to 
the left from Q, , The high death-rate of aged people will be added to the 
infantile death-rate to moderate the net effect of the increasing births upon the 
total of the population; then the birth-rate will fall while the death-rate is still 
high ; in about 1941 there will again he a very low birth-rate (corresponding to 
age-group 0-5 on the curve of 1921) and an average death-rate (corresponding 
to the combination of the low point of age-group 30 to 35 and the high point of 
age-group 40 to 45 on the curve of 1921. 

Without any data as to the true birth and death-rates in the past it is not 
possible to make any close forecast of the numbers of persons who will be 
involved in these variations of the birth and death-rates. Moreover, four is an 
entirely inadequate number of censuses on which to found impregnable numerical 
conclusions of this kind, even if the age-records were almost perfect, the first of 
the four censuses as widely extended and as reliable as the others, and the figures 
of the fourth census not affected by the influenza epidemic. On the other hand, 
the variations of the rate of increase which result from the' variation of the age- 
distribution are only oscillations about the steady rate of increase always tending 
to occur, and errors in estimating them are proportionately smaller when they are 
added to that Steady rate. Thus it may fairly be expected that vvithout any 
special changes in the conditions (r.g. a large reduction in infant mortality or 
change in immigration conditions or general postponement of marriage) and with¬ 
out any very great epidemics, a popularicmof 15 millions will be reached before 
the next census, and that that census will show an increase of about two millions, 
or, say 15 per cent. There will however be no more occasion then for confidence 
and Jubilation than there was in 1,21 for doubt and despondency * the decennial 
rate of increase in 193 r as m 1901, 1911 and 192 s will be a mere accident of the 
date of the census. Essentially all these rates will be different manifestations of one 
and the same true rate of increase. In 1941 the population will probably be round 
about 17 millions, showing an increase of something line It or 12 per cent in the 
decade 1931-41, but there will again be no more reason for head-shaking over 
the small increase of 1931*41 than there is over that of >911-21. These forecasts 
assume of course that the essential conditions affecting births and deaths in the 
province remain the same as now ; they do not allow for unusual epidemics, or 
for wars or other unusual disturbances. The numbers are given moreover only as 
rough indications of the magnitude of the variations in the decennial rates of 
increase. About the occurrence of the variations there is no room for reasonable 
doubt. Those who desire an increase in the birth-rate should not be too jubilant 
over a reported increase until they have ascertained that it is larger than the 
changing age-distribution alone demands j similarly those who discover a rising 
death-rate should not despair until they have measured iis origins. Special 
efforts are now being made to improve the records of vital statistics. If the 
normal specific birth-rates for women of every age and the normal specific death- 
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rates for both sexes at all ages can be discovered it will be possible to postulate 
a standard population which would have a stable age-constitution under the 
existing conditions of public health; the effect of the specific birth and death-rates 
observed at any time could lie calculated for such a population and would 
be an intelligible measure of their magnitudes, though it would not giv<? complete 
information about them. Even a comparatively rough approximation to such a 
standard age-distribution would give fairly reliable results i but the mere gross 
birth- and death-rates will mean very little. There is no validity in the suggested 
standard annual birth-rate for Buddhists of 52 per i.ooo or in the standard death 
rate of 40; both these quantities are relative to the age-distribution at the lime 
and could only be stated in such terms with reference to an hypothetical standard 
population of stable age-distribution . the only true normals are specific rates for 
every age or for la standard stable age-distribution. For the natural rate of 
increase there is a sense in which a normal rate can be predicated and roughly 
calculated ; that is the sense of the rate of increase in a complete period of the 
age-curve.' If this is taken as 50 years, which is approximately but not absolutely 
correct, the increase from ($91 to 1921 would show this rate if it were known. 
Unfortunately the disturbance by influenza affects the 1921 figures; but if the 
virtual increase for the decade 1911*31 which was calculated in Marginal Tabic 
to of Chapter 1 is adopted the virtual population of the comparable area in 19B1 
may be taken as 11,431 thousands. For comparison with 1891 we must either 
exclude the parts of the comparable area omitted at that census or e-timate a 
population of the comparable area in 1891 Adopting the latter plan we must 
calculate the population which when increased by 17 2 per cent (the observed 
rate of increase in the greater part of the area) will equal the observed popula¬ 
tion of 1901 j we thus obtain 7,835 thousands as the population in 1901 of the 
comparable area. This gives a little over 45 per cent in 30 years as the rate of 
increase. For shorter periods we can only say that a regular annual increase ol 
one and a quarter per cent or a regular decennial increase of thirteen and one- 
third per cent would give about (he same total increase of Buddhists in each 
generation as the varying rale of increase actually in force. But it must not be 
supposed that these rates would give the actual population at any intermediate year. 

The effect of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 upon future rates of increase 
ol the population cannot be detemined precisely. An attempt at a rough 
approximation to its effect upon the age-distribution is made in Article 117 of 
Chapter VI 1 and indicates that me effect has been a tendency to increase 
the proportion of females at ages 5 to 15 at the time of the epidemic at the 
expense of those at ages o to 5. This tendency has been stronger than the 
figures given would imply, because, as is expressly stated in the article referred 
to, those make no allowance for the marked lack of births in 1918. Absolutely 
of course (he epidemic means a loss of population now and of reproduction in the 
future. But, measuring by rates of increase, the effect is thus to hasten some¬ 
what the growth of population in the immediate future by giving, with very small 
changes of the death-rate, a somewhat higher rate of births from about 1921 to 
1931 and a somewhat lower rate from 1931 10 1941 than would have occurred 
without this change of age-distribution. 

95. Economic, Social and Political Aspects of the Age-distribu¬ 
tion. —The curves drawn for Buddhist females must clearly be close approxima¬ 
tions to those which Mould be obtained for males or for the whole population. 
They presage therefore the rapid growth in the immediate future of a demand for 
the economic support of large numbers of young people entering adult life. 
Failure to meet this demand means general social disorganisation. It was 
essentially the same demand which led to the wide extension of cultivation in the 
delta and other parts of Lower Burma in the decade of 1891 to 1901. 

The curves also show that the present population, which is experiencing 
the introduction of responsible government, consists of a large contingent at ages 
over 40 and of a contingent under 35 which though not yet large is about to grow 
very* large. The country is apparently entering an era in which it will be in a 
very literal sense Young Buima. Like most conquerors Young Burma will 
finally triumph only by losing its identity \ the passage of time which will brings© 
many into active adult life bv 1926 will shortly aftei be converting the vanguard 
into Middle-aged Burma. But in the meantime there is a regrettable deficiency 
of persons of medium ages to mediate between the naturally different views of 
the large contingents of young and old; and later on there will be a serious 
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deficiency of young persons to modify the growing conservatism of the present 
youths, which will be at least equally regrettable. The latter deficiency could 
nave been avoided by the prevention on a large scale of infantile mortality in the 
last ten years ; but the opportunity has now passed. 

Hi t OrigiQ of the Waves of Population,— The four curves ofage- 

distnbution drawn for the four censuses are of course one and the same curW 
moving steadily to the nght, suffering continual slight deformations from the 
acLidents of economic and sanitary conditions but alwai s tending to revert to its 
original form, suhiect however in the upper figures [ but not in the lowerl to 
a continual damping ot the waves by death which eventually brings the curve down 
ro the zero-lme at the extreme limit of old age. As the curve moves the initial 
part is constantly growing as a reproduce of the portion which is thirty years 
further on, An alternative conception continues the waves backwards behind age 
o to represent the potential fertility of the existing youthful population, this 
contmuahon constantly entering the living section as the curve moves on to the 
rig it. lie interval between two crest s is approximately thirty years, and this 
may be regarded as being the duration of a generation. ‘ The origin of the wave* 
is not shown in t<ie figures. L nfortumtdy the age-distribution of 1SS1 and earlier 
vmra is not *nown for L pper Burma, the age-distribution of Lower Burma at 
thr first census of 187a cannot be compared with that of 1S81 because of 
differences m the age-period, by which it was tabulated; the distribution for 
Lower Burma in - 3 bi agrees w ith the distribution for all Burma in 1901, but there 
is difficulty in comparing it with 189! because of thr defects of the record of that 
year to which reference has a,ready been made in Article 89 and about which 
little can ue known, it appears probable however that the waves existed in the 
age-distribution 3 before the annexation of Upper Burma in t S 3 S and cannot be 
ascribed to the disturbed condition of Burma in the years just before and after that 
1 hey possibly go back to the wars of a century before. 

97, Mean Age.—Amongst the numerous superstitions attached to averages 
those concerning the mean age of the population are of interest, because the 
Changes of this quantity might possible be thought to controvert some of the 
views set out above with regard to the age-distribution. The mean ages at the 
last four censuses are piven m the margin. Those for 1891 and igoi differs 
little from those given in previous census 
reports because in calculating the latter it 
was assumed that ill over 60 were in the 
age-group 60 to 65. For igt 1 Mr. Webb 
used a tabulation showing ages up to 70 
and regarded all over 70 as being in the 
group of 70 to 75, The mean age so calcu¬ 
lated is sufficiently exact for all purposes, as 
ages of more than 75 in Burma are always 
doubtful and the few persons really over 
that age would not alter the mean age 
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appreciably ; and all the mean ages shown in the margin have now been recalcu¬ 
lated on that basis and the assumption that the proportionate distribution in 1891 
and 1901 of ages over 60 was the average of those of 1911 and 1931, 

In each of the four years the mean age has been about 25 for either sea 
For the total population the mean age of males is raised by immigration 
of an excess of adult males without a cones ponding excess of male children 
so no conclusions can be drawn from its excess above that for females 
For Buddhists the conclusion drawm bv Mr. Webb in ion that the mean 
age for females is higher than that for males is contradicted by the toai 
figures; possibly this is a result of the different selective action of influenza 
This was much more fatal proportionally amongst female infants of age 
o to S than amongst males ot that age*; but with their small ages this 
excess of female deaths would have comparatively little more effect upon (be 
mean. The proportional increase of male deaths was the greater at ages 5 to 10 
but that of females was the greater at ages loto 40 and over 6o ; the greater 
increase of mortality at these higher ages would depress the mean age more 1 Of 
the variati ons of rile mean age it ca n only be said that the figures show'it as 

■ The itatenwfitt of the Camera tmt mwisiiiy from mfluere* ht itii* coatexTan fa**cd iqwTth# 
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CHAPTER V. 


steadily increasing for both sexes : but as no conclusions can be drawn im that, 
steadily mcreas ng . wan ung against supposing 

t TeaL aching SSfcTftJh ££«» "nd a high death-rate at low ages 
ndoubtedlv^explain the defect of the mean age in Burma bjAow that in European 
«»SSrihS U is JenenUy about 40. The mere fact that the mean age lias 
varied so little whik the changes of the age -constitution of the population 
examined earlier in this chapter have been going on k alone surticietit to showol 
h mv little use the calculation of then can age is; a^d to Mr. Morga_ 

^ati in the Burma Census Reputt of .911. that " no general conclusion can 
be deduced merely from a rise in the mean age without an examination ,of many 
accompanying circumstances/’ l desire to add that unless the 01 ier *^ , ‘ 1 ? Tl * 
in favour o| acondusion prove it without reference to the mean age, the latter is 
no inttrest in the matter Whatever can be done with a mean age can be done 
much better with a statement of the age-distribution, and a great deal more besides, 

08 Longevity.—The discussion in this chapter of the variation of the age- 
distribution makes it char t!*t one cannot conclude from an incrtascordecreascm 
th«- proportion of persons over seme determined age, such as 60 or ,o, that there 
las b«n an increase or decrease of longevity.* An mcrease m this proportion may 
only represent a crest at ages 20 to 30 in the age-curve of 60 or 70 years before . 
the larger proportion of the whole population surviving to high ages may be merely a 
large cohort of babies reaching the end of life, I here is also the d 1 IE cult y of exag 
aeration of age by old people. The only reliable indicator of a change of longevity 
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b? that derivable from a table of specific death-rates for all ages. 


gq 0eath-ratea.—An important indication of the age-curves relates 10 
the death-rates at specific ages which are shown in Statement l\ of every 
annual report on the Public Health Administration- The death-rates shown m 
that Statement for a few years and averages for the decade are shown m 
Subsidiary Table IX of this chapter. Influenza lias introduced a specie 
difficulty into any study oi tine figures for this decade and the years 191S and 
,0,0 were included in the table on that account. Bui even in a normal decade 
without influenza, and even if all deaths were not only reported but were included 
in the compilation for Public Health Statement IV, the specific ceath-rates 
shown in ihe table would be worthless. In calculating them the deaths of each 
age-group in each year are compared with the number of persons in that age- 
group at the last census It has recently been proposed that an allowance 
should be made in the intercerisai years for the growth of the population, but 
that has not yti bem done. Even however if the total population retrained 
constant the present method of calculation would be wrong. Subsidiary Table 
H of this chapter shows thai, of average samples of 10,0x1 females, age-group 

15_20 included 967 in 1911 and 1,071 in 1931 ; the death-rates of 1911 and 

1911 calculated for this age -group would thus need 10 be divided by numbers 
proportionate to 967 and 1,07 1 to furnish comparable death-rates for the two 
years. The allow ance for the growth of the total population has still to be 
made. For the particular years of 1911 and 1931 the combination of these two 
factors amounts to an increase of the calculated death-rate for this age-group in 
1921 by roughly 20 percent, of course the calculation for 19a! would actually 
be based upon the census for 19*1, but the calculation for 1920 would have 
approximately this error. Thus 13 20 shown for age-group 15 to to in 1910 m 
Subsidiary Table IX should be reduced to about 110 for comparison with the 
corresponding record of 1911. For age-group 35 “^ 4 *^ the other hand the 

two corrections would oppose each other and be not very different in magnitude, 
so that the rate calculated for 1920 with the basis of the 1911 census maxes an 
approximately correct allowance for the intercensal increase of population, For 
every age-group the net effect is different; and it is clear that there is no use in 
allowing merely for the intercensal increases in the total population, Moreover 
even this cannot be calculated direct from th«- decennial rate, because It has its 
ups and downs which result from the varying age distribution. But until the 
records of births and deaths are so improved that practically every one is 
tabulated In the district returns nothing of real value can be done to improve 1 he 
calculation; meanwhile the entries m Subsidiary Table IX must be regarded as 
absolutely worthless even for comparisons amongst themselves. 

• Tfcw ti rp r tn 1 Hide ii of ih€ Vohim* I af ih* Burma, of the Imperii] flaafttfer of 
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Subsidiary Table l.— Age-distribution of a sample of 100,000 Burmese 
Buddhists of each Six— (1) As recorded, (2) Smoothed, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Subsidiary TabU II.— Age-distribution &f io,ooo of each sex 
in each natural division. 
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Subsidiary I able IE l, Profo$-hp%a distribution by agt-pteieds 
of 10,000 Buddhists of each sex. 

(Based on nation; » far the whole Buddhist p, filiation ol the province.] 
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CHAPTER V. 


Subsidiary Table V a.— Proportion of rhildrt* under \oand of persons over 
6a to ‘hi'se agtd 15 — 4 ^ i also of married females aged 15 — 4 ° toall females. 
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SUBSIDIARY Table Vs.— Proportions in 19 a] of children under 10 and persons 
over 60 to those aged 1 5 to atid of married females aged 15 ti 40 to 

ail females compared for Buddhists and the total pepvfatieti. 
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^i'BsilUAKY Table VI,— Percentage increase in population pf certain 

age* periods. 
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Subsidiary Table Vllt. —Reported annua! death-rate in the registration 
area by stx and natural division, 1911 to 19P0. 
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Subsidiary Table IX.— Ratio of deaths ter annum in each age-group per 
l,ooo living of that age-group in 1911 for the whole decade 1911 to 19*0 
a*,i for selected years then of. 
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Subsidiary Table X.. —Average annua! number of reported deaths from 
certain disease* in the decode 1911 to 1920, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Ses. 


loo. Enumeration, —The only instruction given in connection with the 
record of sex was that eunuchs and Wnup'imdite* should he entered in the 
schedules as males. 

101 Statistics,— The distinction of se* is so important that it is made in 
practically every one of the census tables; and accordingly no special tables with 
regard to sex are given in the Tables Volume of this report. But six subsidiary 
tables have been appended to the present chapter to illustrate special aspect* 
of sex-distribution, as follows:— 

1 . Ratio of females to 1,000 males in 1901, 1911 and 1931 for districts 
and natural divisions. 

IT. Ratio of females to t,ooo males in separate age-groups and by religion 
at four censuses, 

Ilf. Ratio oi females to 1,000 males in separate age-groups by natural 
divisions, 

[A 1 ! for all religions ; (B) for Buddhists only. 

I \. Ratio of females to j , 000 males amongst suite ted race?, 

V. Registered births and deaths of each sex from 1901 to rpao. 

VI. Registered deaths of each sex 111 age-groups for decade 1911-20 and 
selected vears thereof. 

In addition Subsidiary Tables Vlf 0 X inclusive of Chapter V, which 
are printed on tile pages immediately preceding this,, show the information of 
Subsidiary Tables V and VI of this chapter in terms of birth-rate^ and death-rate^ 
instead of absolute numbers of births and deaths. 

102 - Accuracy of the Statistics - It may be presumed that in a small 
number of cases the sex was wrongly recorded in the enumeration .schedules; there 
must always be somccaset amongst thirteen million records in which the enumer¬ 
ator Intending 10 record otic s.x unconsciously records the other, or gets into some 
confusion about the absent children of a household w ho are being described to him. 
Hut it may safely be assumed that such terrors caused by entries of the wrong sex 
wall be negligibly few* and also will occur in both directions. Errors in this record 
will arise not by mistaken entries but by entire omissions of persons from the sche¬ 
dule. So long^as whole households are omitted no great harm is done because the 
main interest Ties in the ratio of the nearly rqual numbers of the two sexes; but the 
history of Indian censuses includes much discussion of ihe possibility of iemalej 
being .imitted from the records in larger numbers than males, so that an apparent 
detect of females is produced, This question does not seem to arise in Burma 
Where females are shown below to be gen- rally in excess except in the cases of 
the Indian, Chinese, European and other Immigrants who are known without the 
statistics to be chiefly males. Moreover, it was shown in 191 1 r that the areas in 
which an excess of malts could not be explained by the immigration of an excess of 
male? were areas for which only estimated figures were available. But estimated 
population figures are at best multiples of numbers actually counted in some very 
limited sample area; the excess of males in such a ease represents therefore only 
an excess of males in a few villages and is no basis For any argument. Occasionally 
the people of the most backward tribes, through sheer timidity, might try to avoid 
the enumerator who In such cases is usually a clerk from the administrative head¬ 
quarters -, t but as the enumeration in such cases is under the immediate supervision 
of a political officer very small errors would arise in this way, and it is shown 
later in this chapter that a sex ratio as high as 1,020 is found for the animisia 
of indigenous races who include these most backward.tribes. There is 00 other 
known reason why any of the indigenous races of Buima should make any attempt 
t® conceal females so as to exclude them from the census, For-th* Burmese race 
in particular there is nothing to be said of the same nature as the reports of the 
neglect of female children which come from India; and of all the forces.which in 
India conspire to ra.is<- the rate of female mortality only two apply in Burma 
namely frequent child-bearing and unskilled midwifery, It may be accepted that 
the enumeration-record was generally accurate and that omissions or double 
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countings of males or of females were few and generally in proportion to the 
total numbers of the two sexes, so tha. the ratio of these numbers is gtven 
correctly so long as the co uparison includes persons of all ages. The accuracy 
of the ratio in separate age-Lroups is a different matter which is discussed^ later 
in the chapter- A possible error in the tabulation of Karens is mentioned In the 
article on Sex-prcfrriiom by Race below 

103. Proportions of the Sexes—Sex-ratio,— For convenience the term 
sex-ratio will be used in ‘ his chapter to mean the proportion of female' to 1 ,ooo 
males in the class to which it relates. Subsidiary I able l at the end of the chapter 
shows the sex •ratios in both the actual and the natural populations for the whole 
province and for each natural division or district at each of the last three censuses. 
But the valiK S' given for natural populations of districts are of doubtful accuracy. 
The errors in the records of birth-places have already been noted in Chapter Ilf, 
and it is probable that the records for met) and women are unequally affected by 
these, because men, have wider intercourse with their fellows than women, and, if 
they have not migrated far. are more likely to be aware of change' 1 in district 
boundaries affecting their birth-places. The actual record is made by the census 
enumerator in accordance with the statements of the particular member of the 
household whom he happens to meet but the women's own opinions would still 
determine as a rule the district assigned for their birth-place Amongst Indians 
bom in Burma a larger number of males than of females was enumerated in 
practically <‘very district. bu! the prop rliun which these bear to the total 
population of any district outside R a goon teems to be too'small to affect the sex- 
ratio for il)e natural population of any whole district. Most of the districts which 
show a sex-ratio of less than 1,000 for their natural population form a continuous 
string which can be traced on any nf the maps on paf-.e - of this report or on the 
map which forms the frontispiece ; beginning at the south they are Pyapdn, 
Hanrhawaddy, Rangoon. Pegu, ThatOn and then one branch to Amherst, Tavoj, 
Mergui and another to Salween and the Southern Shan States. The other 
districts are Akyab and ihe Hill District of Arakan. For Akyab, Amherst, 
Tavoy, Mergui and the Southern Shan States the race constitution of the popu¬ 
lation is probably an important factor; but really the figures for the sex-ratio 
of the natural popuhrion are too uncertain to afford any basis for real study. 
The sex-ratio for the actual population of each district may he accepted as 
correct for the d* ficto population on the night of the census ; and, as it is 
very unlikely that the inclusion of the adventitious population will have seriously 
affected the ratio for populations of any whole districts, the calculated ratios may be 
regarded as approximating very closely to their true values. But as these values 
are the result of modification by emigration and immigration of the value for the 
natural population, the difficulties v.hteb prevent useful discussion of the latter 
prevent also discussion of the origin of the variations lor the actual populations 
by districts. 

A discussion of Si-x-raiios for natural divisions is not affected by inaccurate 
returns of birth-place in the same way as that for districts, because although so 
many persons are sure to have return-d the wrong district-names for their birth* 
places, few will have given a district in a different natural division, Even if there 
were no other reason the mere fact that such mistakes could only happen for the 
districts along division-boundaries would diminish them absolutely while the 

relative effect of the mistakes is 
further diminished by the in¬ 
crease in size of the total popu¬ 
lation for which the sex-ratio 
is calculated Moreover, as 
already noted when discussing 
birth-place? i n Chapter III, 
there have been comparatively 
few changes in the district 
boundaries which now form 
boundaries o' natural divisions, 
so that there is even a further 
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tendency to diminish the errors in t he sex-ratios for natural divisions, and these may 

frlS^Wv 3 T r1y COrTect . , The y have accordingly been extracted 
from Subsidiary Table l and rearranged in Marginal Table 1. In the actual 

population of the large Burman and Shan divisions, which together make up over 
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nine-tenths of all the population of thr province, the sex-ratio was less than 
i,ooa in tgt * and has continued to decrease in approximately the same degree 
as in the previous decade. I 7 or both Chin aid Sain tern the figures of [901 are 
somewhat doubtful because they depend so much upon estimates of population 
but, as these two divisions ; any rase only have one-tenth of the whole population 
and are on the outside edges of the province, it is not advisable to spend much 
time upon their study. The sex-ratios in the subdivisions of Barman division 
vary from 877 to 1,059, b ul this range has grow n narrower at each census ; as in 
19(1 it extended from 87+ to 1,07s, and in 1301 from @'15 to 1,093, it has 
contracted at both ends. The effei' of migration from one subdivision to another 
can be approximately eliminated if the figures for natural population are used 
For these Marginal Tabic 1 shows for the sex-ratio of the whole province a slight 
rise from 1,037 in 1901 to 1,028 in 1911 follow' d by a fall to 1.036 in 1931. 
There is probably a slight difference in the way these figures have been calculated; 
those for 1911 and 1901 are quoted from the census report of 1911 and seem to 
have been calculated by ignoring emigrants to places out of Burma, and if the 
ratio for 19s i were calculated in the same way it would be only a small fraction 
below 1,027. F° r Burrtian the 1921 proportion Is the same as that of 1901 and 
two below that of 1.91 t ; Shan, which both in igot and in igit had a sex-ratio of 
1014, has fallen in 1921 to the approximate equality of 1,002 Chin and Salween 
gave results three and two points above the average for the whole province 
although Salween might have been expect'd to follow Shan. Coast is the only 
subdivision now showing a defect of females ; there a fad! from 9S3 to 976 in 
1901*11 has been followed by a rise to 990 ,n 1921 Centre shows a marked 
decrease from 1,077 t( ! °^4 hut still shows much 'he highest ratio. 


104 Comparison of Burma with Other Countries—These figure? 
should be compared with those of other countries India naturally claims first 
attention ;:and, as it has been shown in the census reports for all India that while 
the sex-proportions of separate provinces and states are greatly disturbed by 
migration, tbs. se*-ratio lor India as a whole is only very slightly affected, it will Le 
quite proper to compare with the sex-ratio shown by the actual population of all 
India the ratio for tlift natural as well as the actual population of Burma. This is 
done in Marginal Table ^ For India as a whole the ratio has diminished at each 

census since 1901 by twice a$ much ___ . _ __ _ _ 

as lor the actual population of Burma. 

At tbo census of 1891 the ratio for all 
India was 940 while that of she actual 
population of Burma was 962 ; but the 
figures of 1S91 In Burma were too 
much affected by omissions of parts of 
the province and the less precise 
character of census that was then pos¬ 
sible for the comparison to be carried 
back so far usefully. If the sex-ratio 
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for thn- natutal population of Burma is compared with that for India the figures 
are seen to be of an entirely different nature; Burma shows an excess of females 

Numerically Burma shows roughly 37, while U£a 
lea, The comparison in Marginal Table 3 fo^me 


while India shows a defect- 
shows 34 females to 3^ mnlea 
ceusu^s of 1911 and 1901 shows Madras ^J-d 
also Bihar and Orissa with an t-xcess of females 
in the natural population ; lor all Other large 
provinces the maUs were in excess. I: a 
comparison is made with countries outside India 
it is found that (using pre-war figure si in all 
Huropr except Luxemburg, Bosnia. Bulgaria, 

Serviaand Greece, females were in excess, while 
in tiie United States, Argentina, Brazil Canada 
Cuba they were in defect. For alt Europe ex¬ 
cept Turkey therv was before the war an excess 
of seven and three-quarter millions of females in 
a population of 450 millions or about 1,034 . 

females to 1,000 males Much of this discrepancy in the nut 
was due to emigration, and it ts largely the other side ot the 
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chapter vi; 




Accounts for the e'xcess ef males in the new - eourttries of AmeYica which liayd 
been mentioned above, ah hough the ratio of 1,041 females to t.ooo males found in 
the I'nited States for the white population born of parents native to the country 
shows that this Is not entirely the case, I n Mexico, Chile. Costa Rica, Guatemala 
and the Danish possessions there was in 1911 an excess of 170,000 females. 
Taking together these and the other countries already mentioned, which are all 
for which statistics are available there is in America ah excess of nearly four 
and a quarter millions of male's of white races in a population of about 150 millions. 
Reckoning in also the populations of Oceania and South Africa there was before 
the w.=r an excess amongst the w hite races of about 3 3 to 4 millions of females 
in a total population of over 600 millions, indicating a sex-ratio of about 1,013." 
In South Africa too the sex-ratio for all the native African population was 1,1 15 
and in the L'uited States of America that for negroes was i.ois. it appears 
therefore that generally there is a tendency for females to be in excess, although 
in India the natural populations of all provinces except two show an excess of 
males. Thus although the excess of females in the natural population of Burma 
is a matter of some remark in a survey of the population of the Indian Empire, it 
is in accordance with the usual rim of things ; the peculiarity about it is rather 
the magnitude of the excess in the particular race of the Burmese, for which the 
ratio is 1,046. 
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105. Sex-ratios for Races,— The numbers of persons of each sex of '-arioud 
races in Burma are tabulated in Imperial Table XIII. and it e sex-ratios ate given 

in Marginal Table 4 hereby for the in¬ 
digenous race-groups, the last column 
showing the relative weight which each 
race has in determining the ratio for the 
province. The most important entry is 
that for the Burma group which shows 
the high ratio of 1,043, ^e same as it 
showed in 1911, Chiefly thk is due to 
the high ratio of its most important 
member, the Burmese race, which is 
1,046. The exact ratio tor the Burmese 
race in 1911 cannot be calculated for 
comparison because Tyvoyans were 
then tabulated as Burmese ; but they 
are so closely allied to the Burmese, and 
their numbers are so small in comparison, 
, , . that it is permissible to compare instead 

tec ratios obtained 101 Burmese and Tyvoyans together ; in 19a* this ratio wfi'-- 
1.046 as lot the Burmese alone and in 1911 it was nearly 1 049, Group 1 ny. 
letter I). call-d the fat group, represents the Shan- and has an equality of the 
sexes nmi-b was effective in bringing the sex-ratio for the whole population of Shap 
division to t ,00*, After the Burma group the Karens are the most important, the 
recorded figures tor them show' a sex-ratio of 994, but there is reason to suspect 
that a number of I Vo* Karen remales in Ma-ubin District have been w rough 
tabulated as Burmese, and .illliough proof of this has not been obtained this 
pustular ratio must remain doubtful If equality of the sexes were established 
or Pwo-Karen 5 m Ma*ubm District hv making an addition of about 4,000 females 
approximate equality of the number? of the two sexes would be established for 
. wo-Karens and for .ill Karens of the whole province it is indeed principal!v this 
■ act tibich throws doubt upon the Ma-ubin Pwo-Karen figures. Of the other 
races with an excess of males the Lota-M uro have small numbers and are chiefly 
di hll ' iin so that their sex-ratio in Burma may be accidental; the 

it! T?S*- la £TOUP 3 j° man ? immigraiilsj the Mon group, consisting of 

1 he T.damg race and numbering 334 thousands, claims notice. There is no 
reason for suspecting the Talaing figures : probably thev have been modified in 
some complex mammy by the tendency for Talaing to be absorbed in the Burmese 
race and do not therefore represent a true ethnic character. The sex-mio for 
other races also may have been modified bv race- absorpt toll Rad h the 
census tables is not entirelv a biological matter ■ ir U ra *t,o, ‘ ’ 

&» determin ing whfajh d«cem b *Al y the powerftl but b nV'th" suTe 
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factor. Consequently amongst race* of small numbers the sex-ratio k» the 
resultant of many forces. It has already been noted that for Lhe Lblo-Musoand 
(Kl- Falauog-Wa race-groups the ritio may have been modified by the tact that 
the figures relate to only a fragment of the group and are affected by migrations 
to and from places beyond the census area. If to this effect we now add the 
effect of absorption of or by other races, it is dear that the sex-ratio in some 
races may- be changed considerably from what it would be if those races were 
isolated' fro,i; all others, Particularly is this the case for races which have only 
veiy small numbers, and for any one of these nothing can be said of its sefc-ratb 
without a close specific study of the particular race, f f, however we broaden the 
basis of the sex-ratio bv calculating it for the most,numerous races or for larger 
groups, these effects are minimised,, For instance, the Burmese race numbers 
nearly eight millions and is practically unaffected by immigration or emigration- 
Tfic lumber of Burmese of either sex, who an: absorbed in other races, is very 
small and can be neglected absolutely in comparison with that total; so too can 
any effect of the probable absorption bv the Burmese race of more women than 
men of other races. The ratio of 1,046 for the Burmese race is probably there¬ 
fore a correct measure of the character of sex-rat 10 for this race ; and it is this 
ratio which raises the ratio for both the actual and the natural populations of the 
whole Burms group and for the whole province. For Lhe total of all the 
indigenous races the ratty is 1,029 ; but if the Burmese race is excluded the ratio 
for all other indigenous ra< es numbering over four million;* is approximate 
equality ; and as this rath’ can only he affected in qui t small degree bv migration 
or race-absorption, the high sex-ratio seems to be a special quality of the 
Burmese in particular. 

For ihe animists of indigenous races :he sex-ratiu is shown by 
Table V Jb to be 1020 ; but this is probably affected by the women 
Buddhism more slowly than the men. 

Fur all Buddhists the sex-ratio is affected slightly as is show n in 
Table 5 , b) the- presence of -— 
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some Buddhists of non-indi¬ 
genous races of whom in fact 
three-quarters of the males 
and six-sevenths of the 
females are Chinese. For 
Burmese Buddhists the sex- 
ratio is 1,045 compared 
with 1,046 for all Burmese, 
the difference being due to 
an excess of females among Mahomedan and Christian Burmese, If these two 
ratios differed considerably it would be more correct to take the latter figure as the 
ratio far the Burmese race, but as .hev are so nearly equal it does not matter 
which h adopted, The duub: about tin accuracy of the Pivo-Karen Buddhist 
figures is to bt noted ; the number Involved is too small to affect the figures for ail 
Buddhists of indigenous races and its effete 1 upon the figures for Burmese is 
negligible; but it restricts statements abuut the sex-ratio of' other indigenous 
races to a recognition of approximate equality of the sexes, 

It is interesting to note from the figures shown in she margin how dose the 
sex-ratio for Buddhists has been to the sex- 
ratio for the natural population of thy 
province at each census, ft is known that 
the Buduhists make up the greater pan of 
that population, but one would hardly 
expect the ratios to be as close as they are. 
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The non* Mahomedan Arakanese show a sex-ratio uf only 9S9, tile difference 
o! which from the Burmese ratio is most probably the correlative of the striking 
defect of males amongst the Yanbye who show a ratio of 1,096 in a total number 
of 1 63,00u. The Yanbyes have been migrating from their home in Ramree Island 
of K vaokpyu District to ih^ Akyab District in such numbers that it is reported 
that their economic pressure has been felt by the less diligent Arakaiusu cultiva- 
tors; it must be ^upposid, therefore, that the small numberof 1,970 Yahbve 
males reported in Akyab District is due to recording them as .wrakanese either 
because they (Insertbed themselves as such or because some enumerators used 
the term Arakanese (as it was used at the Census of 1911 and is commonly used 
every day) to include all the races of the Burma group who have their home in 
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Arakin. The fairer procedure therefore is to rake t ! .e Arakanese and Yanbye 
and Charing!ha together. For these the sex-ratio is 1,021, the defect of this 
below he Burmese ratio of 1,046 being due probably to the Indian strain in the 
Arak&ncse race. 

The mixed races of Arakan-Muhomedans and Ztrbadis have sex-ratios 01 
$66 and 1,066 respectively. The excess of the Zerbadi ratio above that of the 
Burmese is probably due chiefly to changes of race by Zerbadi boys following 
their father's race more than the girls have followed iheii mother's. For Arakan- 
MaKomcdans the explanation lies probably in the influence of Indian descent and 
customs, ft has alreadv been suggested that the defect of the Arakanese ratio 
below the Burmese is due to this influence , in such a case the ratio (or Arakan- 
Mahomerlans would be t-xpecled to be lower still. This does not however 
explain a fall 10 so low a figure a.- 866 when the ratio for Indian .Mabomedans 
bom in Burma is 961 . it is possible that Arakan-Mabomedan women who marry 
Indian Mahometans describe themselves as of the same race as their husbands. 

Amongst Chinese, Indians. Europeans and other foreign races the ratio is a 
mete accident depending chiefly upon the excess of male immigrants For Indians 
who are Hindus or Mahomedaiis separate statistics are available for those bom 

in the province and are given in Marginal 
Table 6. It cannot be supposed that the sex- 
ratio for these classes is much disturbed by 
emigration to India or elsewhere, and certainly 
cannot be supposed that the females emigrate 
in larger numbers than the males Marginal 
Table 6 implies therefore that Indian Hindus 
and Mahomedaiis retain in Burma their Indian 
character in respect of their sex-ratio. Even 
for Mahomedans burn in Burma the ratio is lower than for any indigenous race- 
group except the Lelo-Mus'o which is affected by immigration, and for Hindus 
born in the province the ratio isloiv beyond comparison with that of any indigenous 
race-group For Hindus and Mahomedans born oul of the province the sex-ratio 
has the extremely low values of tS • and iai respectively, and consequent k for 
all Hindus and all Mahomedaiis the ratios fall to 281 and 593. 
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1^6. The Sex-ratio at Birth and its Variations with Age — 

The 1 at to between the numbers of children of each sex born in am- year is 
not maintained bjnhdse children throu^rhout their lives, but Is changed from year 
to year by differences in the mortality rates of the two sexes, These rates change 
continuously for each sex 3^ age advances and are generally different and 
changing differently for the two sexes in every year of age. Diseases to 
which both sexes are subject affect them in different and differently varying 
degrees at each period of life , eg.. influenza and plague seem to attack women 
more than men, arid malaria is thought to do the same. Childbirth is a danger to 
women which reduces their numbers at the reproductive ages, while the 
mortality of males is increased by more adventurous or more irregular lives. 
Marginal Table 7 show s the number of females at birth is less than the 

number of males in several important countries 
Other countries for which accurate returns are 
available- for instance, Spain, Portugal, Norway. 
Sweden, Holland. Denmark, Switzerland—also 
show similar excesses of males. In fact the 
usual course of the matter in countries which 
have reliable vital statistics is known to be 
that more males than females are born ; but 
the reduction of the males bv death in each 
successive year is so much greater than that oi 
females that the excess of males diminishes, until, 
at an age which varies from one countrv to 
another, ihe feinal s become more numerous 
than the males. Having once gained this 
advantage the females generally retain h to the 
end and have longer lives than'the males The 
relative reduction of the males begins imtne* 

itp iiiisL , 1 c diateSy at birth \ in England the ratio of male to 

it nude deaths mi the hrst year of He is nearly double what it is for all ages ; and 
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this immense send-off in the race pi ays a great pari In the success of the females 
in catching up the numbers of the males. In 1911 : if allowance is made for 
emigration) the males became less than the females in England and Wales or in 
Austria and Hungary at about age 15, Its Scotland a little after ti in Holland In 
the thirties, in Germany, Sweden and Switzerland in the forties. 

In all the European countries shown in Marginal Table 7 the sex-ratio for 
the total population exceeds jooo largely because of the emigration of a greater 
number of males than of females ; bm it was shown in Article 104 of this chapter 
thai all the European races collectively have more females than males, and ft is 
safe therefore to say that at any rate most of the countries shown have an excess 
of females in their natural populations in spite of the excess of m les at birth. 
The emigration from those countries makes it difficult to discover the actual 
sex-ratio at successive agvs of their natural populations. Ill Burma the same 
difficulty would ;irise shrough immigration if the study were directed to the 
whole population , but n study of Buddhists alone, while dealing with the greater 
part of the population, evades this difficulty and also evades in part the 
objection that the whole population is not nne population but several, 
which penetrate each other territorially and intermarry to some extent but 
are practically independent for such questions as the present. But whether 
we nave regard to the whole population or to Buddhists the study, as the 
remainder of th-s acticle will show, is difficult, because both the ratio of the 
sexes at birth and the specific death-rates at successive ages for the two sexes 
are unknown, while thr- census figures for age are not sufficiently reliable for this 
purpose because they have not similar errors at similar ages for the two sexes. 
For all Buddhists tire sex-ratio in successive five-yearly age -groups is 
shown in Marginal Table 9 later in 'his article : it varies between its two almost 
extreme values of 963 and 1 no in the adjacent age-groups 10 to 15 and 15 to 
20, while again at 30 it drops from 1059 to 954 and then passing through 973 
in age-group 40 to 50 reaches 1037 again at age 50, Some variations must 
occur as a result of differences in the specific mortalities at successive ages of 
the two sexes, but there could hardly be such violent changes and reversals as 
these Moreover if these changes wen.- real they ought -o have been shown in 
the census of 1911 at ages ten years lower than in 1921 There would of course 
be some modifications of the changes during the decade, particularly as the 
relative effects of influenza on the two sexes were at different ages , but in far t 
the ratios for the several age-groups u 1921 resemble rather those of the same 
a ge-groups in 19u than tjiose of ages ten years less. The same is true fora 
(comparison of 1911 with 1901 although , he resemblance is not so dose. This 
seems to confirm the view that the recorded variations from age to age are more 
the result of mis-statement of ages than of real variations in the facts 
In comparison with males there seems to have been specially large over¬ 
statement of age for females of 10 to 15 which has taken many into the 
next age-group of U to 20, where further overstatement has raised ihe 
proportion of females in the next group, 20 to 35, T his cannot go on for ever: 
and in age-groups 30 to 40 there is probably greater understatement of age by 
females than by male^, which has diminished the sex-ratio in this age-group and 
increased that of group 25 to 30. The latter group possibly received little 

addition from overstatements in group 20 to 25. --- 

which thus received additions at one end 
without losing at the other, and *0 shows the 
hig he$* ratio q t a 11 age -gr ou ps. M arg i nailable 
B shows first the ratio for all above the ages of 
5, 10, 15, etc., in succession, thus eliminating 
differences of infant mortality 1 and then 
again shows the ratio for alt below the ages 
of 5, 10, 15, etc,, thus showing figures w hich at 
1ow t ages are free from the effect of childbearing 
upon the mortality of females and at higher ages 
are free from the comparatively unimportant 
differences of power to linger on at great ages. 

The variations naturally are damped in those 
series, and a consideration of them with the obser¬ 
vations of the earlier part of this paragraph seems 
£□ show that the ratios given for all above or all 
below ages 40, 45 or 30, and for all below 50 
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or 60 arc probably fairly correct, the errors in such groups being reduced by 
the large numbers involved and by opposite tendencies in the smaller groups they 
contain. For alt ages belrw 20 the rate is probably too low while for ages ao 
to 40 it is consequently too high The ratios for these wider age-groups are 
given in the nest article, 

The variations of the sex-ratio for all Buddhists arc of course influenced very 
largely by those of the ratio for the Burmese who form so large a proportion of 
the Buddhists. But still 1 might be hoped that the generally superior intelligence 
and greater development of the Burmese than nf most other Buddhists would 
cause the figures for them to give more consistent results if the modifications due 
to other races were removed moreover, the greater bomogeneitv of the class 
studied would alone he expected to yield such an improvement. The ratio? for 
Burmese Buddhist? have been calculated from the actually recorder! figures of 
Subsidiary Table f of Chapter V after multiplying the numbers of females in 

successive five-yearly age-groups by 1044 7 to 
correspond to the ratio of females to males in all 
age-gronps together. Marginal Table 9 shows 
tfie ratios so obtained for Burmese Buddhists in 
comparison with those for all Buddhists. The 
inconsistencies of the former are perhaps not quite 
so had as those of the latter, but it seems dearly 
hopeless to make any real use of such figures. 

Nothing better is to be got from the records 
of births and deaths. Not only are the specific 
mortality rates for various ages in the two sexes 
unknown, but even the sex-ntio at birth is 
uncertain. It is not safe to suppose that the 
omissions affect the returns of births in the two 
seves by equal amounts or by equal proportions. 
For the whole population in the area of registration 
the ratios of reported female births to t.ooo 
reported male births in the three decades since 
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*Sgi havr been 933 938, and 945, respectively ; 

this repeated increase may represent a change m the facts or a change in the 

quality of the records, I n it he latter case one cannot foresee any more than in the 

former whether the increase is likely to continue, and cannot therefore say 

what the true sewatioiu birth may be; it may possible exceed 1,000, although th" 

statistics of other countries si,own earlier in this article make that seem unlikely. 

I he probability is rather that Burma has the Sam*- ?ort of experience as thos** 

other countries, am! has a sex -ratio at birth of about 950. If the errors in the 

avatUble vital statistics are at all closely similar for the 

two sexes and for births and deaths, the difference of 

rates of infant mortality (calculated as the ratio to births 

in one year of deaths under one year of age in the 

same period! would change a sex-ratio of 050 to one 

of 987 in one year ; while tn the first five years of age. 

when the reported death-rates arc 87*66 for males and 

73 47 for females, t,ooo males would be reduced to 

and 950 females to 601 . giving a sex-ratio of not less 

than (,069. Indeed with such a discrepancy in the 

death-rates at ages o to 3 it would require a thousand 

males to be born for every 888 females tn prevent the 

females exceeding the males before age 5. Such a low 

s^x-ratio at birth as 888is not reported from any country 

for which reliable figures are available, and probably 

, s . , . n( *' er occurs. The probability is that in Burma the 

UlSfcC beco ?rf et 3 ual 10 ^c number of males in the second or 

possibly the third year of life. 
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, r *°? s Ratios in Wide Age-groups.- The .ex-ratios for the age* 

behfrk/n^i IWSXET pf ^ P^eding article made them seem li keif to 
wdfcJtwS/” Rl (^ hj V e ,n Marginal Table u, both for Buddhists 

Lccon nlntinJ below 20 include chiefly small children 

accompanying their mothers in approximately equal number? for'the two sexes 
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these are few compared with the population to which they are added, ip Btfrma. 
Most of the others below ao are approaching that age. Amongst them males 
are probably not very numerous; while Indian females of ages *5 to ao would 
probably tend more to overstate their ages and place them above so than is usual 
amongst the women of Burma, that ’ 

being a marked feature of Indian age- 
records, En ages above 20 the effect 
of immigration on the sex-ratio is con¬ 
siderable, because the male immigrants 
so greatly outnumber the female 
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Apart from the effect of the numbers 
of the immigrants themselves there is 
also an effect on the sex-ratio of the 
children corresponding to the change 
in the average racial character of the 
population which produces and rears 
them; but of immigration as such the 
effect seems likely to be small at ages 
below 30 . The ratio for age-period 
20 to 40 is important because this is the reproductive period and also the chief 
productive period from the economic standpoint, - t 


108. Sex-ratio for Infantile Mortality.— In Article 106 above were men¬ 
tioned The ages ar which in various countries the excess of males at birth is trans¬ 
formed by differential mortality rates into an excess of females. Amongst (he 
countries in which this transformation is far postponed arc Holland and Sweden in 
which it takes place above ages 30 and 40 respectively. As both of these countries 
have an even lower dealh-rate than Fngland, Mik cannot be attributed to a failure 
to preserve female livrj; it is due to success in preserving male lives. With a 
Burmese sex-ratio of 1,046 then- is obviously netd to follow this example 
and to devote special care to the saving of male lives. The reported rates 
of infantile mortality in Burma were shown in Article 106 to be 235 per 
thousand births for wales and 205 for females. These rates art possibly 
quite wrong owing to the errors in the numbers both of deaths and of births 
from which they are calculated. But, whatever the true values may be, there 
is no doubt that a reduction can he effected ; and as the infantile mortality is 
the most potent factor in destroying the initial male excess, the saving of 
male babies in particular is clearly the proper direction in which this special care 
should first be applied, 1 * 
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log. Sex-ratios ia Rangoon.— in Article 53 of Chapter II it has been 
shown that the natural population of Rangoon in 1911 was approximately' 7 5J659 1 
males and 73,235 females ; for these the sex-ratio is 076, If only persons 
enumerated in Burma are considered the values of the ratio for the last four 
censuses have been 0S5 963.98:, 939 ; it is probable that if persons enumerated in 
India had been included in the calculations the variations from census to census 
would not have been very different, hut the precise figures are not availably. 
The contrast of the value for 1921 wfilh the sex-ratio of t,o:6 for the natural 
population of all-Burma is striking. There is more resemblance to that of India, 
which is shown in Marginal Table 2 of this chapter to have moved from 963 in 
.901 to 045 in 1921; but there Is the difference that while the ratio for India 
seems to decrease steadily that for Rangoon oscillates The numbers^ 
Buddhists or of persons of indigenous races in the natural population of Rangoon 
are not shown in any of the census tables; but a separate compilation- has 
been made for the Buddhists born In Rangoon who were enumerated in Burma, 
and these, as Buddhists rarely emigrate, must be approximately the Buddhist 
natural population ol Rangoon. The ratio for this class, of ivbich abcut nine- 
ten ths are B urm esc, is 1,026. ; - 

The sex-ratio for the actual population iu Rangoon depends rather upon 
migration than upon the natural population. Its values at four censuses are given 
in Subsidiary Table I\ A of Chapter IJ for the whole town and for the 
municipality 1 > ». 
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For the normal civil population the 
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ratios shown in Marginal Table la can 
all be obtained from Subsidiary Table 
IVd of Chapter II. For Buddhists 
of the normal civil population the 
ratio is 985. Marginal Table ta 
shows of course that the low sex-ratio 
of the town is due to its Indian im¬ 
migrants, With such a large Indian 
population it is highly improbable that 
any figures obtained for the sex-ratios 
of age-groups would be worth writing 
down; the errors in stating ages 
would be so serious. All records of 
previous censuses relate only to the 
total population of Rangoon and are 
therefore disturbed by the figures of 
the adventitious population; no com¬ 
parison between them or with the 
figures above is justifiable. 
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no. Sex-ratios in Mandalay City.—The numbers of the natural population 

of Mandalay City are not known even approximately- 
For the total population the ratios are given in 
Marginal Table 13, both for the whole city and for the 
municipality. The striking feature of the table is the 
rapid decline of the ratio since the first census in 1891, 
which has been due not to changes in the cantonment 
but to changes in the municipality. Some light is 
thrown on this bv Marginal Table 14 in which the 
sex-ratios in various age-groups are shown for lour 

__censuses in Mandalay 

City and also for Divi¬ 
sional Burma and for the 
remainder of Mandalay 
District in 1921, the 
columns for the last two 
being added as standards 
of comparison. The 
values are of course rough 
approximations, and the 
inclusion all through of 
the adventitious popu¬ 
lation must not be for¬ 
gotten. Males always 
hugely exceed females 
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... , .. , , amongst adults of adven¬ 

titious populations; so the values for the normal civil population have been 
greater than those tabulated for all ages above 15 cr 20, It seems clear that 
m 1891 there was a peculiar excess of females at ages over 40 which grew greater 
at the higher ages until at ages over 50 there were seven and at ages over 60 
eight females to five males. No difference of errors in Stating a^es for the two 
sexes could account for this. Moreover, the excess still persists a^d is not due to 
migration to or fr :>m other parts of Mandalay District, because the ratio for that is 
also high It seems impossible too that males over 40 should emigrate either to 
other parts of the same district or elsewhere, or that females over 40 should 
immigrate <0 the euy in such d is proportionate numbers. The construction of 
the radway and Government build..,gs about .So, caused a disturbance of the 
population of the city , but this seems insufem to explain an excess of 

females, A detailed investigation into the history of 
Mandalay Cuy to discover all , he re!evam circum5ta -„„ s 

touIJ be necessary to obtain an explanation. For 
Buddhists alone of the total population the sex-ratio of the 
asi our censuses has been as in the margin, 
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numbers for the sexes amongst the Indians and Chinese, most of whom are 
immigrants. The ratio for Buddhists is higher than for the total of the norma] 
civil population of all census towns (1,051), and is particularly striking m view of 
the large number of Buddhist monasteries in the city, which one would have 
expected to cause rather an excess of males * By 
ages the ratios are as shown in Marginal Table 15 
in which once again thr extraordinary high ratio 
for ages over 40 is exhibited. This high ratio is 
confined to the Buddhist religion, the adherents of 
which in Mandalay City are almost exclusively 
Burmese by race. The peculiar drop in the value 
at ages 20 to 40 is also due to the drop for 
Buddhists* and the latter is difficult to explain 
unless the Buddhist monks are chiefly of that age- 
group ; but 1 do not know if this is the case. A 
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similar drop, though not so great, is shown in the next article for all census towns 
with a population exceeding 10,000; at least part of the drop must therefore be 
due to causes which are nut peculiar to Mandalay. The numbers of the normal 
civil population at earlier censuses are not available for comparison with and 
check of the figures of 1921. 

III. The Ssx-ratio in the Towns.—No attention will be paid here to the 
sex-ratio for the total enumerated populations of towns ; only the normal civil 
populations will be considered. The sex-ratio for the whole norma) ci vil popu¬ 
lation and for the Buddhists included in it are shown for the eight largest towns 
and for some classes of towns in marginal 
Table 16. Tavoy stands out peculiar in 
having an excess of females in the total 
population ; this is due largely to an excess 
of females amongst the Maliomedan 
population which goes to prevent the 
excess of males in other religions from 
neutralising the excess of Buddhist females 
which is usual in the towns as well as in 
the province in general. Indeed it is 
rather a striking fact that in most census 
towns the sex-ratio for Buddhists is even 
higher than in the province as a whole. 

Only Rangoon and Bassein show am excess 
of Buddhist males in the normal civil 

K lation ; all the census towns together, 
ding these two, have a ratio of 1,051 
as compared with 1,027 f° r the whole 
province and 1,046 for the Burmese race 
10 which the great majority of the 
Buddhists in towns belong, if the ratio 
is calculated for the norma) civil population 
of urban areas instead of census towns it is found to be Si 4 for all religions 
together and 1,056 lor Buddhists alone. It appears that either Buddhist women 
flock to the towns more than Buddhist men or they thrive better or suffer less in 
comparison with males in the large towns than elsewhere. For the towns with a 
population exceeding io,ooo the variation of the sex*ratio with age b shown m 
Marginal Table 17 where it appears that the ratio 
for Buddhists falls after age 10 up to something 
approaching 40 and then grows with age. The 
phenomenon b similar to that already noted for 
Mandalay City though the variation in ages 30 to 
40 is smaller, and l am unable to give the expla¬ 
nation. But there is here a suggestion that the 
high sex-ratio of the towns is due to a be feet of 
males at the higher ages, and that at these ages the 
death-rate for males in towns exceeds that for 
females by more than it does in rural areas. 
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m chaptbk vi. 

Sifesi iSlA'ItV Table t .—Ratio of females to rood malts >>: 1901. [911 and 
. f r '.'. . 19a 1 for districts and natural divisions. 

Inciieh year the ratiHs given fat eirti district arc f.ir the district as it ms constituted in 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 
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Subsidiary Table [ I.— - Ratio of females to 1,000 males tu separate age- 
groups and by religion at four censuses. 
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CHAPTER V!, 



SuB Si diary Table I W—Ratio of females to i.ooo males amongst selected races. 
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Subsidiary Table V .—Registered births and deaths of each sex from 

ipot to 193a. 
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Subsidiary Table VI, —deaths of each sex in age-groups for the 
decide 191 i*so and selected years thereof, . 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Civil Condition. 


112. Enume ration. —The term civil condition is used for the conditions 
with respect to marriage, namely, unmarried, married, widowed or divorced. 
Enumerators were directed to enter as married all who were customarily recog¬ 
nised as married. The term unmarried is restricted to those never yet married, 
and divorced persons who have not re-married are tabulated as widowed. 

113. Statistics.— The Imperial Tables Vll a, VI I b and XIV, described In 
the second paragraph of Chapter V, give statistics of civil condition for each age- 
group tabulated. In addition the undermentioned Subsidiary Tables have been 
prepared and added to this chapter 1 0 exhibit certain salient points of those tables, 

!a.— D istribution by civil condition of 1 ,ooo of each sex and main age- 
group for certain religions at each of tile last four censuses. 

lb. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex amongst Hindus 

and MahomedanS: (t) born in Burma; (3) born outside Burma. 

lc. — ‘Ratio of females per r,ooo males in each civil condition ar.d in certain 

age-groups : ( t ) for certain religious classes in the whole province ; 
(2) for Buddhists in each natural division. 

II “Distribution by civil condition of 1 ,ooo ot each sex in certain age- 
groups for each natural division: (O for the whole population: 
(a) for Buddhists only. 

Ml, “Distribution by age and civil condition of 10,000 of each sex of 
Certain religions. 

I V.“Marriage amongst selected races. 

in addition Subsidiary Tables Va and Vn of Chapter V show for every district 
and natural division the proportion of all females who are included in the class of 
married females of ages 15 to 40, and also the ratio of the number qf children 
under 10 years of age to the .number of females of that class. 

XI4. Accuracy of the Statistics. —Here and there a few mistaken entries 
as to civil condition must have been made inadvertently in the schedules, but it 
may be assumed that the numbers involved in these were small enough in 
comparison with the whole to be neglected. Allowance must also be made as in 
all other cases for a small amount oi error in tabulation. But of course no con¬ 
clusions should be based upon small numbers or differences which may be due to 
small errors of either of those kinds or to errors in the age-record. An example 
of small numbers which may possihly be due to errors will be found in the first 
sentence of Article j 17 below dealing with child-marriage. 

IJ5* Polygamy and Polyandry. — As no enquiry regarding polygamy was 
made in the enumbrat ion-schedule no statistics of it are available. The amount 
of it is very small, too small to affect the ordinary statistics. There is a strong 
prejudice against it amongst all Buddhists who do not practise it, and sometimes, 
one is told, an even stronger prejudice amongst those who do. In the Burma 
Census Report of 19 H Mr. Morgan Webb put the matter well in saying that 
amongst Buddhists it is restricted to those who are above or beneath public 
opinion ; certainly in any ordinary village public opinion regards the taking of a 
second wife as not quite the right thing for an ordinary person to do. Polyandry 
is not known to be practised by indigenous races anywnere 111 the province, 
whether in the census area or beyond. It is quite common for groups of fifteen 
or twenty Indian labourers of some races to live together and to include one 
woman in the company ; but she is not plural I y married to the men, and the 
suggestion of promiscuity which has sometimes been made has been dented by 
others who declare that her r6le is limited to that of a house-keeping drudge, 

Il6. Proportion of Population Married.— Subsidiary Tables Ia, 1b, II, 
11 Ij and IV show in various aspects and for various classes the proportion of 
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unmarried, married and widowed in separate age-groups as well as for all ages 

combined. Marginal Table 1 of this 
paragraph shows also the proportion in 
each civil condition at ages of i j or over 
in England and in India and amongst 
Buddhists tn Burma. The proportion of 
married for Buddhists in Burma is round 
about half-way between the proportions 
for Er giant I and for India. The reason 
ff«r the lower proport tons of married 
in Burma than in India is that 
amongst the Buddhists of Burma 
neither custom nor religion demand 
marriage either for males or for females, 
or for bachelors, spinsters or widows. 
When they are disposed to marry they 
do so j the wind blowdih wht-re it listeth. The chief reason for the still lower 
proportions in England is probably economic. 

Marginal Table i shows figures for Burma in both 1911 and 1911, but it 
would be rash to suppose at once that these figures indicate a decreasing tendency 
to marry . allowance must first be made for the changes ill the age-distribution. 
The age-distributions also affect of course the figures given for E 
India; but not so much as to affect the conclusion of the preceding 
The relation of marriage to age in Burma is discuss* d In the next artu 


tgfand and 
paragraph 
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I17, Mamage and Age —Imperial Table VU v shows five Buddhist males 
and ten Buddhist females under age 10 as married ; it is more probable that these 
records are due to erroneous age-records or errors in noting matrttd than that 
these fifteen persons should lie mairied. Even if some of them are indeed married, 
and have had their ages properly recorded, there Is nothing of significance in 
such small numbers. Apart from the Indians there is ftp question of child- 
marriage in Burma. Ill India ip 1911 it was found that 7-4 per cent of the 
Hindu females and 3/5 per cent of Mahoutedan females below age lo were 
married : Subsidiary Tahirs Ia anti In of this chapter show that even for those 
religions the proportion in Burma is much smaller, amounting to only a small 
decimal per cent. The ^uitie tables show ihat the proportion of married persons 
is still small up^ to age 15 for .ndlans. I he number of persons between to 
and 15 shown in Subsidiary Table Ia of this chapter as married amounts only to 
i per thousand at those ages for males and 4 per thousand for females. The 
higher figures recorded in 1901 in this connection seem to be the result tf some 
erroneous compilation for Buddhists ns 110 similar results were obtained for them 
either in 1891 or In 1911 or In 195 1 and ft is well-known that amongst them 
marriage before age 15 is very uncommon even for females. Boys limply do 
not think of marriage at that age; neither do their parents think about it for 
inem. It would perhaps b< rash to say that girls do not think at 15 of possibili¬ 
ties of marriage I ale r on ; but at any rate they generally wait a little longer 
before changing inclination to action. It may be said in fact that amongst the 
indigenous races, except possibly in backward hi)l-tracts, 17 or 1,8 is about the 
earnest age at which females marry in considerable numbers; 'when these ages 
are reached however, the desire to marry is strong enough to cause (he pro¬ 
portion of all Hie itmales between ages 15 and ao who are married to be about 
ont quarter (Subsidiary 1 able 1 A1 A small proportion of malt-s marry at 1 7 
or to too. but generally mates wait till two or three years later. 

Whether there has been during the last decade an increase or decrease in 
the tendency among si Buddhists !o marry, ft is difficult to dfctf rmine. The age- 
distnbution which was discussed in Chapter V has an obvious effect upon the 
proportion of married m the total population. For this the upper of 11 e two sets 
«J curves of Article89 of that ch inter should be consulteu, with the recollection 
t iat it relates to females, 1 he middle section, showing the reproductive ages of 
)a . tiie prticidarsection for married people; above 45 the proportion 
lhitXfh'"'" iSCS rapldl '* t W°»- .8 is chiefly utmurried, and 

abMilL fifth “?,, unD, l'T d ,' he ? <h " Sflc-groups these Jew ages include 
of ihr oTirl^i f \ ole of . lte clMS The '■sristio,, from the average 
area between ih" ° pecsoss 111 a,l y afle-groop is measured by the nelt 
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that age-group, areas above the average-line being taken as positive and areas 
below it as negative. Examination of the curves of 1911 and 1921 then shows 
that unless some impossibly violent change in the proportions and death-rates of 
married took place, <921 would show a fall in the proportion of married and a 
rise in the proportion of widowed merely as a result of the changing age-drstri- 
bution. For unmarried the curves give even clearer evidence, because, whereas 
above age (Ball il.ree > lasses of unmarried, tn arced and widowed are found at every 
age, below that age practically the whole Buddhist population is unmarried. It is 
evident that the curves of both 1921 and 1911 show a very small nett area for 
ages o to 18. and that the censuses of both those years should therefore show 
something approximating lo the average proportion of unmarried, and that the 
difference between them, whichever way it might lie, should be small. Similarly 
if we imagine the curve of jqm pushed seven years to the right in the diagram 
so as to bucome approximately the curve of the beginning of 1918 (before 
disturbance of tin- curve by influenza), these conclusions would still hold save 
that we should expert the proportion of unmarried to be a little higher in 1918 
than in 1911 if the proportions of unmarried, married and widowed in a 
representative thousand of population had been calculated early in 191S, we should 
therefore have 1 xpeettd figures differing from the corresponding figures of 1911 
in accordance with a small rise in unmarried, a fall in married and a rise it 1 
widowed. The actual figures resulting from these effects would be the result of 
a son oi see-raw in three dimensions, because a rise 1 or fall) in the proportion of 
one class involves a fall (or rise) in the proportion of the other classes We 
have now to impress upon the proportion* of the beginning of 1918 the effect of 
influenza Thu excess death-rates for females as Indicated by the vita! statistics 
are shown in Marginal Table 2. It will be 
noticed that the proportional effect of the 
influenza was more serious at ages 10 to 40 than 
at other ages A calculation of ih<_- effect of 
this upon the actual age-distribution of 191S 
would require first a calculation of the age- 
distribution of 1918 before the epidemic, which 
would be complicated and only possible on 
lines of rough approximation. Jf however, we 
assume that during the epidemic the error in 
the death-reports was about the same in 
proportion to the whole number of deaths as 
at normal times, the kind of effect can be 
seen pretty well by supposing also that the 1921 distribution shown in 
Subsidiary Table 111 of Chapter V was that of the end of 1918 and calculating 
the distribution which by suffering the mortality shown in Marginal Table 3 
would come to be that distribution This has been done in Marginal 
Table 3. (d) on the two assumptions that apart from the influenza the age- 
distributiun would have remained constant, and that the proportional error in 
the death statistics remained the same during the epidemic as iu normal tiroes, 
and (£) without making any allowance for the diminution of births resulting from 
deaths of potentially ot actually pregnant mothers, 
premature con tine men Is and miscarriages. As the I 
change which is to be calculated took place within a few 
months the first assumption is clearly justified. The 
effect of the second assumption is probably to make 
the number shown for ages o to 5 in the column for 
*’ Before ,l a little too low iiecause deaths of young 
children would be more likely to be left unreported in 
unusually large numbers than deaths of older people ; 
and the effect of the qualification (A) is similar. 

Thus the number shown for ages o to $ " liefore " in 
Marginal Table 3 ought strictly to be increased a 
little and the numbers for oilier ages diminished according!v . Subject to this 
qualification tne changes in ibe proportional distribution are surprisingly small at 
ages above 15 and also for ages o to 15 collectively taken as one age-group, for 
which the figures would change only from 3,694 to 3,69c. For ages o to 20 
altogether there is no change shown at all. If we allow for the delect of the 
figures for age-group 0 to 5 in the " Before ,f column we may say that for ages 
u to 15 or o to 20 the proportion was slightly reduced, for 15 or 30 to 40 hardly 
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if at alt changed and for ages 40 and over somewhat raised* Now the relative 
experience of the married, unmarried and widowed under tht se conditions is to he 
considered. Deaths below 15 affect only the unmarried population those from 
>5 to 40 affected married more than unmarried because influenza was sn fatal 
to women during pregnancy and child-birth. Moreover manv deaths of males 
reduced the proportion of married women arid increased that of widowed j hence 
the proportion of married women in all ages, not only in the reproductive period, 
received a double diminution through deaths of married males as well as <h aths 
of married females, and the proportion of tridrmed was raised by this more than it 
was diminished by death* of its own class. If the same proportion of deaths hod 
taken place in. all three civil condition' the distribution figures for married, 
unmarried aud widowed would not Have changed; but as the married figures 
were diminished mote than the unmarried and widowed, the net result was an 
increase of both the unmarried ami the widowed froporiiows of the population, and 
it is not difficult to see how the widowed might come to have the greater increase. 
Similar arguments would apply to the male figures with the differ, nee that 
the special mortality of married women at ages so to 40 would lead to a rather 
greater proportional increase of widowers than the deaths of married men caused 
for widows. For widows there would often be the countervailing effect of 
greater economic weakness leading to greater mortality than for widowers 
through less satisfactory nutrition, clothing and shelter; but this effect is less 
in Burma than in most places because women take such an active part in tin? life 
and especially the petty trajn of the province, and have accordingly a stronger 
economic position than elsewhere- The net result is shown In Subsidiary Table 
I a, where the proporti on of Buddhist widowers has increased mure at all ag«\', 
than the proportion of Muddhist widows. 

The use of the uSJe age-groups to 40 and 40 to 60 cripples seriously the 
foregoing discussion ; but a detailed examination by separate ages or by live-yearly 
age-groups would be .wen more laborious and complex, and not worth undertaking 
with toe defective drain-statistics available Enough has been done to show- 
that the rise or fall of the tendency to marry cannot be gauged by merely read* 
mg the figures of Subsidiary Table !A, Even apart from the effect of inliueii^a 
there might he various changes veiled by the consolidation of ages 20 to 40 into 
one single age-group—in fact almost any change likely to take place would be a 
P*f 1,1 average age of marriage and this would necessarily be completely 
hidden. I he effect of influenza has been such that it would not have been worth 
while expanding the tabh- to show all age-groups (but the materials are in 
Imperial fable VHa of the four censuses). The fall in the proportion of 
unmarried at ages of 40 and nve; ruay be cine to the effect of influenza in 
increasing the proportionate number of widows, or it maybe due to an m creating 
marriage-rate at lower ages leaving fewer to be- shown as unmarried in these 
groups. .Similar uncertainty attends most of tin features of the table. 

A record of marriages is made only for the Christians, Parris Lind other 
small classes for whom there arc special Marriage Acts in force. These how¬ 
ever arc negligible tn numbe r when compared with the Buddhists for whom no 
record n! marriages is made at all, while there is certainly no recoid made by 
Govern meat of the marriages of Hindus and Mabomedans, and 1 believe no 
record at all for the former. No appeal can be made therefore to any direct 
marriage statistics, A formula has however br.cn devised by Professor Wester* 

? , nf Copenhagen for deducing the marriage-rates from such a tabulation 
as Impenal labl* \ Ha,- taking account automatically of changes in the aye- 
distnbiitson. A short account of! he formula if given in a note at the end of this 
article to i-nablc rtadrrs who so desire to sec how far the disturbing conditions of 
11- decade are allowed for. I he numerical calculations are not shown, as they are 

much more laborious than the short 
concise formula might suggest. 
The results of applying the formula 
l or Buddhists arc shown in Marginal 
1 able 4 in which the figures are 
the average rate of marriage per 
annum during each decade for 
t.ooo unmarried persons of each 
.igc-group shown. All marriages 
are assumed tn the calculation to 
be urst marriages ; as remarriages 
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of widowers and widows form a small proportion of the whole in the ages 
tabu Liter!, the error arising from I his is tint large, especially a? such persons would 
have a higher average age than other couples and a consequently higher death- 
rate, 1 give the table for what it may eventually prove to be worth ; its value 
can be bdter assessed when more statistics are available. The indication of the 
table is a tendency to post pone marriage in boi h sexes. The highest marriage- 
rate is in age-group 33 to 27 for males and in age-group 18 to 23 for females m 
both decades; statistically it is possible that if rates for separate years could be 
tabulated the years of highest rates would come outside these groups, but our 
general know ledge of the matter as well as the steep descent of the calculated 
rates as age increases makes this seem improbable. 

Professor WisUrgAardft Pa*mvlA. —The formula was constructed in a paper On it i# 
Study a/ DisflMeitHtHti within a fofutAfion In the Quarterly Publication of the American 
Statistical Society, December iy3o, and is stated as billows If at .in epoch f the ratio of 
liachclurs ,ar spinsters . 11 of age .r to the total population oi tht- same sen and age is denoted 
by f t and if i is llie nett emigration rate fie. lie tn:>so( emigration over ini migration; 
and r#i tin- mortality rate I iw the whole population at tli.it age, while i 1 and m‘ are the 
corresponding rates lor the bach dors for spinsters) and M is the marriage-rale ; 

then +jj = — it' — i + m ! — m + St} /» 

lyr Buddhists in the who ft of Hurnu the nett ctnigrati 11 rates for either the whole 
or for bachelors and the difference between them are negligible ; while, as the mortal!tv- 
rate aL the ages at which most marriages lake place i- much smaller than the m a triage- 
ratc, 1 he difference he twee p the values of this rate for married and unmarried, namely 
m* — m is also clearly negligible at those ages compared with M. For a first approximation 
therefot*', all the smait-lf'tter terms on the right hand eifh: of the fornmta can be neglected, 

nitd the formula becomes M = — D fag f where D denotes the operator 

Il8 Marriage and Race.—Imperial Table XIV gives statistics of civil 
condition for repesenutire samples of various races, ami in Subsidiary "Fable V 
those figures ar*± reduced to proportions in a population 
of )O,o0"J. In the census report nf 19 ti Mr. Webb 
noted that tile proportions of married varied com¬ 
paratively little iti 1 he various races ; and he gave the 
table reproduced hereby as Marginal Table 5 in 
support of this. Bui Article 117 has shown that 
this depended upon the particular age distribution 
at the lime, and upon the course of the death-rate 
for some years before in the ag*;-groups occupied by 
married people. The figures corresponding to Mr, 

Webb’s table arc given for certain races In Subsidiary 
Table IV of this chapter, but I am not prepared to 
draw manv conclusions from them without such a detailed study of the age* 
distribution of each race as would greatly transcend the limits of this report l 
content myself with the reminder that lew argument* about the figures ar* valid 
which do not take account of the result* of such a study, lake even the narrow 
age-group 15 to ao as an example. It might he thought that this group would be 
fairly free from disturbance by varying dr-ath-rates because at thus- ages people 
are generally so healthy, and that the proportions nf unmarried would be an 
inverse measure of the tendency to marry, fSul at one epoch l^or foi one race) 
the weight of numbers in that group might be near age 15 and at another epoch 
01 for another race! the weight might be at the other end; the proportion of 
unutatried women would clearly be very different in the two cases although the 
customs of (lie people with regard to the age of im triage were identical at the 
two epochs (or for the two races ■ In this particular age-group a special difficulty 
arises for women from the fact that the lowest ordinary' age at marriage falls about 
the middle of the group; for men the figures show of course what is perfectly 
well known wit liout them, namely that few marry before age 20 In higher 
age-groups there is for each sen the difficulty of the varying rates of transfer 
from married to widowed through thr varying death-rates of the other sot. 
The most satisfactory figutes for comparison would therefore be the pro¬ 
portions still unmarried in the narrowest possible age-groups, namely definite 
single ages such as 20, 3-,, 30; I nit then the inaccuracy of the age-records would 
assume a prominent place. There are however a Jew differences in the figures 
tabulated in Marginal Table 6 which are probably or certainly too large to be due 
entirely to variations of age-distribution. The most striking are the figures for 
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Araksti'Mahomedans and for the closely conceded Arakanese, Vanhyc and 
Chaunglha races of which the Buddhists are collected together in one sc! of entries 

in Imperial Table XIV, Many more of these marry 
before reaching 20 than is usual amongst rhr other 
Buddhist races; hut while this could be accounted 
for by a comparatively small reduction of the age 
at marriage, the low figure for unmarried between 
20 and 40 implies more universal marriage in Arakan 
both amongst Buddhists and amongst Mabomcdans 
than in the rest of Burma- In this respect as in 
many others the conditions of Arakan correspond to 
its geographical position bet wen India and Burma. 
In age-group so to 40 the Karen*, both Sgaws and 
Pwos are distinguished by a large proportion of unmarried in both S’jxes, The 
figures for these races in Subsidiary Table IV relate only to Buddhists, so there is 
110 question of the effect of Christianity orof special contact with American, French, 
Italian or KngiUh civilisation , I am unabte to offer an explanation, Chinese 
males show a Targe proportion of unmarried at ages 20 to 40, which is peculiarly 
striking because of the importance attached to universal marriage by Chinese 
philosophers. 1 he large number of male immigrants is of course pari of the 
explanation, because all are not susceptible to the smiles of the Burmese women 
and there are not enough Chinese women for them all, but the large number of 
unmarried Chinese women is then a puzrteof which the solution may lie a preference 
of Chinamen for the genuine article bom in China, and a readiness to postpone 
marriage till an expedition to China can be made for the quest, Zerbadis also 
show a large proportion of unmarried between ages 20 ant] 40 for both sexes. 
There is a tendency tor Indian Mahomcdan men to spurn marriage with a Zerbadi 
woman, and Buddhists rarely marry them, while Zerbadi men have not the 33me 
objection either to Endian Mahomedan or to Burmese wives; this (nigh? explain 
the large proportion of unmarried females, but it does not help with the similar 
large proportion of males, and the concentration of the Zerbadis in the towns mav 
have a more powerful influence. Both for Zerbadis and for the Buddhist Sgaws ami 
Fwna already discussed more light would prohably be obtained with detailed know - 
ledge of the age-duaribution. f f the age-curve were sloping steeple r!own from k Ft 
to fight in the range of ages 30 to 30 a large part of the figures would be explained. 

There seems to be no relation between the tendency to marry and the 
proportion of literate. 
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Nothing has bean said of marriage: amongst Indian races in Burma. For 
these Imperial I able V[Ia shows forthwith that whether we regard Hindu or 
Mahomeuai women, and whether we regard those born in Burma or immigrants 
:rom eBewhrrc an unmarried woman over 30 is a rarity, and there are few over 
>5. Amongst men of these religions bom in Burma the numbers of unmarried 
over iliese ageis art nearly as small; but amongst immigrant - a considerable propor- 
rion are not mamed 1 robably this is because, unless a man is married before he 
comes to Burma the relative scare,ty of females of his own kind in Bunn 
make it difficdt for mm to many without returning to India, even if he wa 
already betrothed to a woman of hns ow n village before he came to Bunn 
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119. Widows and Widowers. 
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There is no custom anywhere amongst 
the indigenous races forbidding i he re¬ 
marriage of widows. Indeed amongst 
the- ami,nst Chins and Rachitis a widow 
is compulsorily married to her husband's 
younger brother. The only restriction 
upon the re-marriage of widows in fact is 
the competition of the maids. While 
many men no doubt are of Dr. Johnson's 
opinion about marrying a maid rather than 
a widow , some, (ike him, do not insist in 
matter upon practice conforming to 
precept But still a marked difference 
K been shown ^ra the numbers of 
owersand of widows at every census. 
• omu of the widows are of course 
unmarried mothers ■, but on the other 
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hand widows are often ,tt an economic disadvantage ii» compared with widowers 
and would be expected to have a lower survival-rue. Marginal Table 7, shows 
the great disparity in this respect between the sexes. Considerably less than one- 
third of the males over 60 are widowed, but nearly two-thirds of the females For 
all ages together also the widows arc about twice as numerous proportionally to 
rhe whole of their sex as the widowers* ft is possible that widowers for various 
reasons have a higher death-rate than widows, and that the lower proportion of 
ihem is partly due tothis, But it is fairly certain that the difference is chiefly due 
to the excess of females over males the excess women cannot be accommodated 
wilh unmarried men and the maids have a pull over their widowed sisters so that 
men marry a second time more often than women. The increase of all the 
figures in the table from trjn to lozj is probably chiefly due to the influenza 
epidemic of (91S, which would necessarily cause such an increase. 

Comparison with the figures for India, which arc also given in Marginal 
Table 7, shows that tor both sexes the proportion of widowed in Burma is less 
than in India, whether all ages or only ages over 
60 arc examined ; and the same is true of every 
age-group, For Mahomcdafls alone in all-India 
the figures closely resemble the Rufina figures, 
in some cases exceeding and in others not reach¬ 
ing them. The difference is therefore due 
presumably to Hindu marriage-customs. Com¬ 
parison with England is interesting and can be 
made with the figure* in Marginal Table S, in 
which pre-war figures for England arc given. 

For males over 65 the proportions are very 
similar in England and Burma, allowing tor the 
effect of influenza in the latter ; hut for females 
the Burma figures are distinctly the higher. 

The difference ia probably more a complex 
effect of differences of mortality rates of husbands and wives in the two countries 
than of differences of custom as to re-marriage. 
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130. Marriage Statistics and the Growth of Population.—If an 

attempt is made to study the relation between the marriage -statistics ana the rate 
of growth uf the population the difficulties of the age-distribution and influenza 
stiffconfront us For instance, the figures cited in Marginal 1 , able 9 hereby from 
Subsidiary Table Va 


of Chapter V. which 
secnv at firs (.sight to 
give the information 
required are found to 
be subject to these 
influences. The per¬ 
centage of all females 
who are married 
females between 15 and 
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40 depends not only upon the marriage-rate, but also upon the 
both husbands and ’ wives and the low proportion of females 
age-group. The proportion of children under to 
to married females is a number subject to complex 
influences The conversion of married women to 
widows through deaths of husbands by influenza, 
and the high mortality nf married women between 
20 and 40 from the same cause, would be expected 
to raise it; but on the other hand the unusually 
high mortality ot infants, not only directly from 
influenza but also from lack of care when the 
mother had died of influenza, would be expected to 
lower it. Marginal Table 10 has been prepared for 
Buddhists alone so as to avoid difficulties arising 
from immigration, and shows variations very similar 
to those shown by Marginal Table 9 for the total 
population The proportion ed all Buddhist females 
who were married females between ages t5 and 40 diminished < n i 9 M a,!1 ’ ias 
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diminished Again in 1931 ; while the proportion of children to 100 married females 
was three higher for Buddhists than for the whole population in 1921 and 1911 
and one higher in 901. But the fall in 1921 in the proportion of females who 
are married female- between 15 and 40 arises in age-groups above age at and 
corresponds precise!v to the trough fot those ages in the age-curves ol 
iyst in C hapter V. while in the same way the excess i*roportion of 19,1 arises 
in the age-groups corresponding to the crest P 0 of the curve* of that year ; it is 
evident then that variations of this proportion are principally a re-statement oJ the 
variations of the age-distribution by which they are governed. 

Marginal Table ri exhibits the proportional distribution amongst live-yearly 
group? of 1.000 married females between 15 and 40 at each census : that is, it 
shows 1 coo limes tire ratio of the figures represented in each column of Margi¬ 
nal Table 10 to the total of the column Comparing 
iQ2r with 1911 the weight of numbe s has been 
transferred from age-groups 30 to 40 to age-groups 
t5 to 3 s, that is from women with recently 
completed families to those who having been 
married less than ten years have not yet as many 
children under 10 as they will have later on ; 
naturally the average proportion of children to all 
the married women of i -j to 40 is les* tn 193J than 
in 1911. Something of the same effect is seen in 
comparing 1901 with 1911 ; but in 1901 the weight 
b about five years later than in 1921, and so (he 
proportion of children was not so low but was intermediate between 1 he propor¬ 
tions lor 191 r and igzi. Some other aspects ol this matter have already been 
considered in Article 90 of Chapter V, and it is evident that the fall in the average 
propostion f children tn married women of reproductive ages at the census of 
1921 is a direct result of the variation of the age-distribution- it cflers no 
suggestion whatsoever of a decline of fecundity i*r of an increase of mortality. 
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Si "rsidiary Table l a. — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of tack 
SfA and main rngt-graup for ctrtavi religions at tack of iht last four 
Ct musts* 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Subsidiary Table Ib. —Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 
vigg-grCiip of each sex amongst Hindus and Makomedans (l ) born in Burma 
or (a) horn outside Burma. _ ■ 
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Subsidiary Table !c .—Rat io of Ft mala per i ,ooo ntotes in each Civil 
Condition and in certain age-groups ; i i For certain religious classes in the 
whole province, i,?' For Buddhists in each natural division. 
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Subsidiary Table U.—DfstrilwtiiM by civilcondition of 1 ,000 efeaek sex in 
certain age-groups for tuck natural division (]) for Mr whole population. 
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170 ’ chapter VII. 


Subsidiary Tabl^ HI. — Distribution by ogt and civil condition of ao.coo 

of each s«x of certain religions. 
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SuBSi di \fiv Table IV, — Marrtagt •uttongsi sdechd rac&i. 
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Imperial Table Vlli s tor each oth r tact; i: a Inc *mpU ct that face in Imperial Table XIV. 
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CHAPTER ^VIIl. 

Literacy. 

121 . Enumeration. —The instructions to enumerators with regard to the 
recurd ot literacy in columns 14 and 15 of the schedule were equivalent to those 
of the previous census and were as follows ; 

Cttvwtt 14 {Ltttrah or — Enter the word '■ literate " against all persons, 

who can both read 4nd write in any language a letter to or from a friend, fn the rase of 
per jo os who cannot both real and write each < letter in any language put a smalt Cross in 
this column. 

CtlumH 15 \ Liter Ate in English), -Enter the word " English '* against all persons 
who can both read and write a I nter to or < «n a friend in English. Put h small cross in 
this column for those who cannot do both. 

It should be noted in any comparison which is made with the statistics of 
earlier censuses that this standard for literacy was adopted only in 1911 ; previous 
to that any person who could noth read and write was recorded as literate, and 
probably many Were so recorded whose accomplishment was limited to reading 
in a very inefficient manner and to writing their own nanus, while some probably 
would have failed to write even so much. 

122 . Statistics. — The records have been tabulated by age-groups for 
the total of each religion in Imperial Table VIII a, a separate set of figures 
being given also for all the numerically important religions for Divisional 
Burma and for the Eastern States In Impen d Table VUlB statistics are given 
by age-groups for each district separately for each religion of any numerical 
importance in it. Imperial Table IX gives statistics by age-groups again for 
several races in the respective areas in which they are strongly represented ; and 
also, without classification by age, the provincial totals for every race-group 
among indigenous races and some classes of foreign race3. Provincial Table VI 
supplements Imperial Table Villa by giving statistics by age-groups for Bud¬ 
dhists in nearly every township. Provincial Table VII supplements Imperial 
Table IX by giving statistics for the selected races of that table in particular 
districts, while Provincial Table VII i gives statistics oi Utqracv for the numerically 
considerable religious classes in the normal civil population of towns in which the 
total population exceed „'d to,000. In addition the undermentioned Subsidiary 
Tables have been prepared and appended to this chapter 

I.— Proportion for each religion and sex per 1,000 of all ages and per 
i.oooot certain age-groups who are literate (0/ in any language, 
in English, 

II. — Literacy In each district and natural division by age and sex. 

III. —Literacy of Buddhists in each district and natural division by age 

and sex. 

IV. —Average proportion literate in English in 10,000 of each sex and 

age-group in 1921, excluding European and allied races, Armenians 
and Anglo-Indians throughout. 

Va.—P rogress 0! literacy since 18ji shown by the average proportion of 
literate in each i.ooo of certain age-classes of each sex. 

Vb.— L iteracy in corresponding age-groups at the censuses of 1921 and 
191 r measured by the average proportion of literate in each t .ooo 
of each sex. 

VC.—Progress of ILeracy in English since 1891 shown by the average 
proportion-of literate in English in each t,ooo ol certain age- 
classes of each sex, 

Vd—L iteracy in English in corresponding age-groups at the censuses of 
tpai and >9] 1 measured by trie average proportion of literate in 
English jn each 10,000 population of each sex. 

VI— Literacy in selected fci aces. 

VIlA.— Proportion per i,000 aged 5 or more, who are literate in Indian 
cities. 

V IIb,—P roportion per 1,000 aged 5 or more, who are literate in other 
provinces. 
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VIH.—Number of schools and pupils according to the returns of the 
Education and Survey Departments. 

IX,—Statistics or the main University Examinations. 

X—Number and circulation cf newspapers, etc. 

XI,—Number of books published in each language, 

123 - Additional Age-group.—In all tabulations of literacy by age in the 
present census the age-groups adopted have been o*to, 10*15, 15-30. 30*30, 30 
and over, a subdivision having been made of the last age-group (30 and over) 
used in all other provinces of India at the present census and at previous censuses 
in Burma. 

124 * Standard of Literacy. —The standard of accomplishment entitling 
one to be recorded as literate, which was noted at the beginning of this chapter, 
is still vague and It is difficult to see how it could be made definite. No doubt in 
some parts of the province a standard was accepted which was insufficient in other 
parts. An ordinary English father, replying to the census enumerator, would 
require his child to attain a considerably higher standard before describing it as 
literate than would most Burmese or Indian fathers ; and there are doubtlessly 
variation's everywhere accompanying variations of race and economic condition, 

One cause of variation lies m the question whettu rin the definition ofltteracy 
r ‘ writing a letter " involves us composition, or whether writing from dictation is 
sufficient. Formerly such a question would not arise j bitf now the mechanical 
art of writing is often acquired jcf.jre tne courage to put a thought, and still more 
a consecutive series of thoug its, into writing. Every Census Superintendent 
knows the weariness that comes Irani composition even when many subjects are 
pressing for consideration : and mou people can remember that as a child writing 
a letter thi same weariness genecaLlv c i n as soo i as t date ha I been entered 
in the heading, and that It was acce'united by an utter lack of matter to write. 
The capacity to compose a letter implies greater development than merely writing 
it, and the selection between rins.- uo st-m lards must often have considerable 
influence in determining ilte number of hx rrates recorded. 

Not nniy is there variation from olv-s to das? a; one census, but there is 
the same tendency to variation in the records of successive censuses. Illiterate 
parents arc easily convinced that lJi ir child is literate when, he has inscribed a 
very few words : but th sa n.- child gro wn up literate will judge his children by a 
higher standard. Amongst the blind, moreover, the one-eyed man is king; and 
in an illiterate community any one who 0 ui made ■ sli ;htest claim to literacy is 
regarded as an expert. But the- next ge lerarion is likely to be more critical, 
although it is nominally applying the same standard of being " able to read and 
write a letter to or from a friend." 

A difference in the record for Literals in English may also have arisen from 
the fact that the heading of column 15 in 1911 was 11 Knows or does not know 
English." The instructions for filling the column were practically the same as 
in 1931, but the heading was likely to mislead enumerators into recording in the 
affirmative for persons who could only talk or understand English without being 
able to read or write it, 

135 - Accuracy of the Statistics.— When there are variations in the 
standaru ofliteracy, there issnme difficulty in defining what is meant by an accurate 
record of literate persons. But it is sale to say that there will have been no 
deliberate mis presen ration, and that generally the enumeration-record represented 
the honest opinion of the head of each household wheihcrt.ach member should be 
considered literate or not. The tabulation work i; probably accurate, as it is so 
simple to classify according to such simple entries as Xts and No, and the age- 
classification is that used in Imperial Table VII and tested in Chapter V, 

126. Age-distribution and Measures of Literacy.— Subsidiary Table I 
of this chapter shows the proportions of literate persons in each of certain age- 
groups, As would naturally be expected the proportions of literate at ages 5(010 
a re sir all, and there is a large increase in the next age-group, to to 15 followed by 
a further increase of 50 per cent at ages 15 to 30. Even for ages 1 5 to 20 however 
the proportion is kept down by the low proportion at thu earlier ages of the croup, 
and for males there is a further increase in age-group 30 to 30, amounting in the 
case of Buddhist males to tt per cent and raising the proportion of literate for 
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ibis age-group to 70 6. In the next age-group, 30 and over, there is stilt some 
increase in Ihe proportion of literate. It is clear therefore that (or precision lite 
racy must be measured by specific literacy, rates in successive age-groups in the 
same wav as specific birth and death rates are used; and only ver-v marked 
changes in the proportions of literate from one census to another in an)' wide age- 
group which includes ages below about 25 have any significance without a close 
analysis of the influence of changes in the -distribution in that group. A 
particular case of the need for this caution is seen in the figures 'in column J of 
Subsidiary fable I) for literate of all ages over 5 amongst male Hindus and 
Mahomedans born outside Burma which are higher than the eorrespmiding figures 
for indigenous Hindus and Mahomedans. Amongst Mahomedans the superiority 
is shown in every age-group ; but amongst Hindus the separate age-groups 
actually show the superiority is or: the other side in every age-group except that 
of ages 5 to 10. T he proportion of literate for all Hindus over 5 years of age 
horn outside Burma Is higher than for those bom in Burma because it is not 
diminished by such a large proportion of illiterate children of 5 to to : there is 
of course a similar effect amongst the Mahomedans, hut as it only enhances a 
superiority which appears in each age-group it is not shown so clearly, 

127. Cautions for comparisons of statistics of literacy —It is 
convenient to recapitulate here the considerations adduced in the foregoing 
paragraphs which demand caution in comparing statistics of literacy at different 
times and places. It will then be understood that attention has been paid to these 
in the various comparisons which are made in the later articles of this chapter, 
and much repetition will thereby be saved. The considerations an::— 

(1) the effects of differences of age-distribution at different rime, or in 
different places or among different classes ; 
ia) the change in 1911 from the criterion of literacy used in (901 and 
earlier censuses to the criterion used in the censuses of 1911 and 
1911 ; 

13! the possible variations in the application of either criterion at different 
places, or among different classes or at different times, and the 
probability that it is applied more stringently at times and places at 
which literacy is higher. 

To the last consideration may be added another not previously Mentioned, 
namely, that the criterion is likely to be applied more stringently in a no i-svnchro- 
noils census among primitive races than in the synchronous census of ordinary 
districts, because the paid enumerators would be disposed to think little of the 
small attainments of the bill-folk and the latter would be shy of claiming literacy 
in the presence of a writer io skilled as the enumerator stems to be. 


I2 8 . Proportions of Literate.— Subsidiary Table VI In shows the propor- 
non of literate in Burma, if literacy in any language whatsoever is reckoned, is more 
than three times as large as in any * ther province of India. Barods State has 
had for thirty years free and compulsory primary education, but as proportion is 
less than half that of Burma, Cochin and Travancore States alone excc-eci half the 
proportion of Burma, Such differences cannot be due entirely to differences of 
age-distribution or standard of enumeration, as the differences between 43, 45 and 
43 per 1,000 for the Central Provinces, Punjab and United Provinces may be, 
they are a certain indication of all-round greater literacy. For literacy in English 
Burma also Holds its own amongst tire provinces as far as females are concerned, 
and this in spite of the proportion of its population whose mother-tongue is English 
being smaller than that in most other provinces ; hut for males literate in English 

Bengal shows double the proportion of Burma. 
This is however no compensation in the other 
provinces for their defect below Burma in general 
literacy. Marginal Table I compares literacy in 
Burma with that in India at the last three cen¬ 
suses. The differences again are altogether too 
large to be due in any considerable degree to 
differences of age-distribution, and it is noticeable 
that amongst females in Burma literacy is three- 
quarters as common as amongst males in India 
and appears to be growing more rapidly. Inci- 
. dentally the table shows a slight set-back's mongsi 

males m Burma in 1911 as compared with 1901 ; this was the net result of a real 
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increase of literacy and the raising of the standard of literacy in 191», India did 
not show the same set-back, and the probability is that Burma had and has still a 
larger proportion than India of people who reach rite standard of literacy used in 
»go) but just fail to attain the standard of the census of iqbi. This is one 
aspect of the fact that the wide extension of literacy in Burma is due to thn high 
proportion of literate amongst Buddhists which is a result of the system of 
monastic schools, 

Thu statistics of literacy by natural divisions, which are given in Subsidiary 
Table II. have been'copied into Marginal 
Table 2 hereby. They show Delta sobdivi¬ 
sion leading easily for females while Centre 
has the advantage for males. Coast is 
distinctly the most backward part of Burman 
for males, but surpasses Centre for females. 

The proportions for the total male popula¬ 
tion are less in Delta than for Buddhists 
alone because of the large proportion of 
illiterate immigrants there ; female Indian 
immigrants being’so much fewer have litile 
effect on the proportion for females which 
is increased in the total population by 
the high figures for Christian females 
due to the educational activity of the 
Christian missions. In the,: or her divisions 
the difference between the figures for the total population and for the Buddhists is 
the result generally of the inclusion of :reas inhabited by primitive animat races ; 
in Chin division the total number of Buddhists is under 2,500 and these are in no 
way representative of the gotten I population. The statistics for Buddhists are 
considered in a later article. 

A comparison of the figures for 1911 and 1921 in Subsidiary Tables I and VI 
shows in practically every religion or race 
an increase of literacy which cannot 
possibly be accounted for by changes of 
age-distribution alone. Marginal Table 3 
shows the variation from 19 u to 1921 for 
all ages over 30, In practically every case 
the increase is too great to be ascribed to 
age-distribution and it seems clear that 
Burma need have no tear ol being caught 
up by India for some time yet, 'the 
Mahomedan females are peculiar in showing 

a smaller proportion in 1921 than in 1911. __ __ 

For ages 10-15 they show a rise from 84 

to S9 and forages 15-90 a fall from 1*910 M2. Without further information 
about immigration i: does not seem possible to understand this. 
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129 - Literacy of Buddhists.—The proportions of literate among 
Buddhists were set out in Marginal Table 2 of the preceding article and arc given 
with details by age-groups and districts in Subsidiary Table Ill. Centre rather 
surpasses Delta for literate males, but chiefly because the latter includes That&n 
District which is the most backward j n literacy of alt the ordinarily circumstanced 
districts of the province. The inclusion of Rangoon gives Delta no great 
advantage in the comparison, as Centre gets nearly as much advantage from 
including Mandalay. If the districts of Rangoon and Mandalay are excluded. 
Hanthawaddy and Pyapdn lead the wav in literacy of males, and this is nor entirely 
a msult of proximity to Rangoon because Tharrawaddy and Henzada are not far 
behind ; it is rather a matter of more ample local funds available for the assistance 
of education. The proportions in Coast are low all roun d- K yaukpyu has often been 
described as a backward district, but Amherst surprises by coming considerably 
below it in literacy of male Buddhists Thu adjacent districts of Amherst and 
Tliatdn in fact constitute the dark spot in the literacy map of the ordinary parts 
of Burma, coming even lower than Kyaukpvu.- Bhamo and Putao \counting 
Buddhists alonej. Provincial Tables VI and Vl l show that in That6n district 
these lotv figures are due chiefly to the Sgaw and Pwo and Taungthu Karens of 
the remote Hlaingbwk and Pa-an townships, where the people, although they are 
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Buddhists, have not much more facilities for education than animists in some 
other districts; in fact these areas are akin to the adjacent Salween Division, 
where both in Salween District and in Karenni the literate proportion for Buddhists 
is sma.iL in the other townships too along the western side of the I'iiatbn district 
the Karens are backward and reduce the average. But if the figures for Karens 
and Talaings are excluded the remainder of the Buddhists of Bitin township are 
almost entirely Burmese of whom only 537 per 1,000 males of all ages are literate 
as compared with 587 for Burmese ;ineluding a tew Christians and Animists as 
well as Buddhists) in the whole province; some pt-ri of the defect is thus 
apparently due to the Burmese themselves, but the age-distribution should be 
examined before a final decision on this is given. For frmale Buddhists the pro* 
portions in Delta are certainly increased by the high literacy in Rangoon ; but, after 
discounting this. Delta is still twice as literate as any other division, and the 
chief reason again is probably the amount of public funds available for 
education, That bn is again the most backward district of Delta Coast 
surpasses Centre, but it Is noticeable that Centre lias an advantage at ages below 
15 which suggests that it is making up lr ay It is also twticeable that Amherst, 
compared with the rest of its own division and with the districts of Centre, shows 
in fenude literacy* nothing like the same relative backwardness as in male literacy, 
although it falls behind That&n. In Centre tile Promt District shows its partici* 
pat ion in Lower Burma Conditions by a high proportion of literate females, while 
Shwebo surprises by its very low figures, and Magwe, Meiktita and Lower 
Chindwin are not mu~h better. Kyaukpyu is the most backward of all districts in 
female education except Upper Chmdwin and 1 ‘utao ; but all these have excuses 
which cannot be offered ior the four bad districts of Centre, in North the 
females of Bhamo, Myitkyina and Katha arv distinctly more literate than one 
would expect. 

The increase of literacy amongst Buddhists in the decatb 19) i s! is shown 
by Marginal I able 3 at the end of the preceding article* The difference in age- 
distribution cannot make much difference to the proportion of literate in all ages 
over 20 and certainly cannot make a difference as large as is shown here for the 
improvement from 1911 to 1921, and £l is impossible too that changes in the 
standard uf literacy could account for much of this The increase of nearly 60 

S er cenr for females is very large. The obvious reason is the passing away by 
eath of the older less literate generations, and their replacement by more literate 
successors at every year of age. Marginal Table 3 shows that in 1911 for ail 
ages over 20 the literacy of females in the total population was shown as higher 
than that for Buddhist females alone, and the same is shown in Subsidiary Table 
1 for all ages over 5 ; but the difference between 75 and 74 or between 70 and 69 
per 1,coo is of course altogether too small for anv notice to be taken of it in so 
wide an age-group and with the possibility of different applications of the criterion 
of literacy for different religions. For 1901 the figures lor Buddhist females in 
Subsidiary Tabic 1 are s*ill 1 early the same as those for all females and tending 
to be higher; nothing can be said! about this until the difference becomes more 
marked. The high figures for females of the total population as compared with 
those of Buddhist females are due largely to the high figures among the C hristians, 


I30. Literacy by Religion and Race- — Statistics of the proportions of 
literate by religion and by race are afforded by Subsidiary Tabl s I and VL The 
latter has been prepared to show proportions for all ages because otherwise no 
comparison with the figures of 1911 could be made ; this unfortunately prevents 
comparison, of its figures with those of Subsidiary Table f f as the latter, In order 
to escape in part the difficulties caused by differences of age -distribution in the 
various classes, has disregarded children under 5. In nearly every case the figures 
for separate races in Subsidiary Table VI are tower than those given at its foot for 
all Buddhists, making it clear that the high Buddhist liieracv is essentially due to 
still higher proportions among th. ; Burmese Buddhists w hich must be practically 
the same as those given for Buddhist. Aaimist and Christian Burmese together 
in trie first hne of the table, i he Kaien iduduhists are very backward : and their 
figures are not perceptibly improved if only the twelve districts for which special 
statistics by age are given for them in Imp ,bl Table IX are considered. Even 

Slh ,r a ?/ al1 ¥°V‘? f *r * 11 Buddhists in general literacy, 

although they take such a high place for literacy in English. The difference 

htlv, i et ? ^ tt rbadi> and Arak *n- Mahometans in Subsidiary Table VI is very 
marked; the latter are not much more literate than the Chins. 3 
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Subsidiary Table I shows that amongst male Hindus horn in Burma the 
proportion of literaie is higher in afl age*groups except age-groups 5—to than 
amongst immigrant Hindus, but amongst male Mahomedaas the immigrants show 
the higher proportion in every age-group. Indigenous Mahomedan males in 
fact are rather backward they surpass immigrant Hindus, but indigene ns Hindus 
surpass them at all ages under 0 and must consequently surpass them 

soon at ages over 30. Neither for Hindus nor for M a ho me da ns do the 

proportions of literate in any age-group of males approach those for 

Buddhists ; but for both the proportions are several times those of their 
co-religionists in India, not only in the total of all a»es—for which the 

figures are raised by the lack of young children—but in the separate age- 
groups. This high degree of literacy amongst the Hindus and Mahomedlans of 
Burma is particularly mark'd for the females, and especially amongst those bom 
outside Burma: in neither religion an.- the proportions among the Buddhists 
reached (except at age 5 to 10) although the rompanson is largely mie of urban 
and rural populations, but the proportions of literate in each age-group are very 
high in comparison with those of India. The high degree of literacy amongst 
Zerbadi Mahomedan females wh'ch is shown in Subsidiary Table VI is however 
the principal cause of the high figures for indigenous Mahomedan females in 
Subsidiary Table t ; for Indhn Mah. medans Subsidiary Table VI shows only 36 
per 1,000, which is still high compared with the corresponding figures for India 
but is low in Burma. Indian Christians show the same proportion of literate 
amongst males as do Buddhists, and for females a rate three times as high ; this 
superiority of the females is due to mission school- and is s ill more marked when 
literacy in English is considered. The Chinese figures are doubtlessly reduced 
by the inclusion of Yunnanese, and it would hav< been better if separate entries 
for yUnnanese and Other Chinese had been given in the tables. 

For some of the religions the figures shown in Subsidiarv Table 1 have no 
particular meaning because such small numbers of peoples are represented, and 
their age-distribution is artificial on account of migration. In questions relating 
to those classes the figures must be weighed accordingly ; they merit no further 
consideration here. 

Part II of Imperial Table IN gives statistics of literacy for some indigenous 
races which are not mentioned in Subsidiary Table VI, and Part HI gives separate 
statistics for some Indian races, 

131, Literacy in Rangoon and Mandalay—Subsidiary Table V11A 
compares the propnrtton of literate in Rangoon anJ Mandalay with that in some 
Indian cities Rangoon with its large immigrant Indian population 15 surpassed 
by several Indian cities in male literacy ; it easily holds it> own for literacy among 
females, but this is due very much to the ariificial age-distribution which obtains 
for some races. Mandalay with a population chiefly Burmese is only approached 
by Madras, and for females is much superior even to that c'ty although its age- 
distribution indicates the excessively high pro portion of old women which was 
noted in Chapter II and would be expected to reduce the average proportion of 
literate females considerably. As in the comparison of whole provinces there is 
less English literacy amongst males in either Rangoon or Mandalay than in some 
Indian cities Only Calcutta can approach Rangoon for English literacy among 
females, although Mandalay in this respect takes a low place; but the complex 
effects of the varying proportions of European population in different dries and of 
the Indian immigrant population in Rangoon demand particularly laborious study 
and detailed statistics before any reliable conclusions can be deduced from the 
relations of these proportions Subsidiary Table U gives statistics of literacy in 
Rangoon and Mandalay by age-groups ; the statistics for Rangoon are given as 
those of Rangoon District which is the same thing for this purpose, while those 
for Mandalay arc given immediately below (hose for Mandalay District, Separate 
statistics for the normal civil populations of these cities arc given in Provincial 
Table VIII. 

132. Literacy in English.— Subsidiary Tables VHa and VI la compare 
the Burma'fi^ures for literacv in English with those of other parts of India, and 
show that while not taking a low place in this matter Burma Has not the same 
distinction as for literacy in general. Subsidiary Table l shows that little of the 
credit for this is due to the Buddhists, who in every age-group are much below 
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the average for literacy in English, The classes which contribute most to the 
proportion ©f literate in English are thu Christians, Hindus and immigrant Maho* 
medians. Some other classes are even more literate than these, hut (heir total 
numbers are small. Indigenous Mahomedans are a little below the average for the 
province although much above the Buddhists. 

The contribution by the Christians is the most important, and of course is 

due largely to the nearly universal 
English literacy of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, who with Armenians 
are" tabulated as *' Europeans; etc.," 
in Marginal Table 4. That table shows 
that more than half the males and 
nearly two*thirds of the females literate 
in English are contributed by this 
small class. If these were excluded 
the proportions of literate in English 
for 1,000 Christians of all ages over 5 
would be reduced from 193 to 98 for 
males and from 131 to 48 for females. In spite of these large reductions the 
Christians would still remain easily the most literate in English of all the religions 
with considerable numbers, ©wing this of course to the educational activity of 

the Christian missions. If hi the 
same way the proportion of literate 
in English in the total population 
of age 5 or more except the Euro¬ 
peans, Anglo-Indians and Armenians 
is calculated, the result gives the 
change from the figures of Subsi¬ 
diary Table Vila which is shown 
in Marginal Table 5 No record? are available now for comparison of the new 
figures with similarly corrected figures in other provinces; they will no doubt be 
available in the census reports of those provinces. In Subsidiary Table IV 
the proportions of literate in English are calculated throughout on this corrected 
basis which excludes Europeans. Anglo-Indians and Armenians. In preparing 
that table, as statistics for some of the age-groups used were not available for 
the total number of Europeans, estimated divisions of the statistics given in Imperial 
Table XU for larger age-groups had to be made ; but the errors so introduced are 
quite negligible, as the numbers of literate were tabulated and free from estimates. 

High proper! ions of literate in English are found in both sexes of Hindus; 
amongst males the indigenous Hindus show higher proportions in each age-group 
than the immigrants, but amongst females the im mi grants show the higher propor¬ 
tions in age.-groups to to 15 and 15 to so. Amongst Mahomedans indigenous 
ma.es are much above the immigrants in all age-groups except 5 t© 10 and 
to to 15, but immigrant females surpass the indigenous in tiverv age-group 
without exception. 

Subsidiary Table VI shows specially high proportions (relatively toother races 
ui Burma) for literacy in English amongst' Zerbadis, Karon Christians, Chinese, 
Inman Buddhists and Indian Christians; the last stand much higher than any 
other class, but they have only small numbers altogether. The high figures for 
^erfaadis, like thas£ for all Indians, are the result of generally living in towns ; 
those for the Karen Christians are of course due to the activity of the missionaries 
among them. The proportions shown in Subsidiary Table VI for Burmese have 
been calculated from Imperial Table IX and cover all Burmese except Mahome* 
dans, nut are approximately the same as for Burmese Buddhists : they are not 
so high as the proportions of litera te in English amongst Hindus and Mahomedans, 
hut if a selection of the Burmese were made to contain the same proportion of town 
dwellers am. of adults as the Indians they would show a distinctly higher propor- 
tff InfoS** m Eng ish ‘ though P robab, >’ 't would still not be as' high as that for 


For any comparison of the figures of 1931 br literate in English with the 
corresp onding figures of previous censuses, the defect of the heading of the 
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column in the enumeration-schedule, which was noted at the end of Article 12.4, 
should be borne in mind. 

133. Books and Newspapers.—Subsidiary Tables X and XI show the 
numbers of books and new spa pets and the circulation of the latter in the last 
four decades, there is a curiously large number of Burmese books for f 881 -90 
which f cannot explain- In every other way the figures show continuous and 
rapid increases by decades, but there was a great decline in the number of books 
published in 1915-19, presumably on account of conditions arising out of the war 
As a rule however a very small number of copies of each book are printed, and 
the statistics are not a measure of the literacy of the people. A recent develop¬ 
ment is the output of novels, modelled on the cinema play and the modem English 
novel, and deriving their psychology from the same sources. They generally use 
language very near to colloquial Burmese instead of the old-fashioned literary 
language; and eventually they may possibly establish a new and less cumbrous 
standard literary language accordingly. 

134, Loss of Literacy. —It has been said by some that many of the boys 
and girls in Burma who learn to read and write forget the art as they grow older. 
This is applied chiefly to the Buddhists who acquire the art in Buddhist monas¬ 
teries. A certain number of children find a difficulty in learning to read and write, 
or at least in learning in tile way arranged for thorn ; or they have a keener interest 
in something else, or they have to be called away to help their parents so much 
that they do not learn properly. Having learned incompletely they might be 
expected to forget easily. Subsidiary Table Vb was originally prepared in the hope 
that it would show whether literacy is commonly lost as age advances, but it fails. 
Jt compares the proportion of literate amongst persons aged 10 to 20 in 19M with 
the proportion amongst the survivors uf the same group, now aged 20 to 30, in 
1931 ; but the comparison fails because so many acquire literacy in ages 10 to 20. 
Its comparison forages of 20 and over in 1911 with ages of 30 and over in 1911 
fails because there is a selective death-rate of the oldest people of the cohort, and 
these include more than the uv. rage share of illiterate. An attempt was made to 
compile statistics in selected areas for age-groups 30 to 40 and 40 to 50 ; but this 
was given up on account ol the expense and delay already incurred in other parts 
of the work and because a seemed likely that the difficulties of Subsidiary Table 
Vb would apply again. Thus it is not po-stole to produce fromthe tables statis¬ 
tics to show whether literacy is lost bv adults in any considerable numbers. 
Subsidiary Tabic 111 however shows in almost every line that each age-group has 
a higher proportion of literate than the preceding. The increase from a^e-group 
5 to to tu age-group to to 15 is obviously due chiefly to children learning in 
every age-group except the highest there h possibly a selective death-rate in 
favour of the literate ; but this is nut quite certain, because although the illiterate 
include no doubt those whose economic circumstances are least favourable, the 
literate include a large proportion living apparently less healthy lives in towns or 
large villages and spending less time in physical movement and exercise in the open 
air. In any case, while the literate also include so much of the rural population, 
this selective action if it exists can have very small effect either way. Consequently 
the further increases of the proportion of literate males from age-group 10-15 
the group 15-20, and again 10 groups 30-30 and 30 and over seem also to repre¬ 
sent accessions to the ranks of the literate. The suggestion of further additions 
after age 30 seems strange ; but it is difficult to see how the ratio of literate males 
in age*group jo and over can be maintained as high as Lhat in age-group 20 to 30, 
when it is diluted in its higher ages with the illiterate remainders of earlier genera¬ 
tions, otherwise than by the acquisition by some of literacy after 30. Some few 
do this perhaps through entering monasteries ; but probably most of the increase 
is due to slow improvement by some who learned imperfectly as children. Some 
perhaps is due to a loss of the shyness of imperfect skill which would affect men 
less as they grew older, 

Kor females the proportions in age-group 20*30 are in most parts less than 
in age-group 15-20 and considerably less still in age-group jo and over j but this 
seems more probably due to these older generations having passed their childhood 
when less effort was made to give literacy to females. The women unlike the 
men do not acquire or develop literacy in the adult period; they are more con* 
cerned in acquiring and developing babies, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


135 Education.—It will perhaps have been observed that throughout this 
chapter and the imperial tables to which it relates the term literacy has been 
used instead of the term tducatu w* used in the census of 1911 The census of 
course has no means of measuring education in the broad sense, and it even 
makes no attempt to measure any oilier sice of education in the narrow sense- of 
instructed ness titan i; represented by the definition of literacy. There is for 
instance the importai t omission of any record of arithmetical skill in Burma 
t is is nearly as widespread as literacy. Cultivators often surprise a Settlement 
ottcer, tf the latter gi ves thought to the matter, by their skill in arithmetic. They 
add up thnr accounts quite well; even women who report themselves illiterate 
can otten do this, and can say how much they ought to get for a given number of 
baskets of paddy at a stated rate per 100. Women ofProme District form bands 
of transplanters which work for all the holdings in the neighbourhood in turn, and 
sett e up accounts at the end of the season by crediting each household with the 
work of its women and debiting it with the amount of work done for it. Not 
every villager can calculate in these ways; but nearly every Burmese village 
includes some who can. All this is of course quite elementary and a much less 
favourable account has to be given of the attempts to develop'* higher capacity 

'aSfedSA A r )ngSt V t Cie,ks wb0 r were ^pbyed in the census office, 
practical y all of whom were Burmese, very few could do tong division by a divisor 

of more than two digits with any hope of accuracy, while almost literally ivith- 

Y L , |ie met , ho . d l ; f lo , n S division was used to divide by a sing to digit 
Souths who had passed the Anglo-vernacular seventh standard could only add a 

2**?.“®* bv !liaklr ^ ™ addition sum of the first two numbers copying 

he third number below thew total and adding it, and so on with each member of 
the cutomn in turn, never ado mg more than iwo numbers at once and consuming 
an enormous amount of tmieand of stationery and of the available supply of mv owm 
pabence and generally getting the total wrong into the bargain; And ih«e 
were the selection after the really incapable had been weeded out by the Deputy 

Wb0 T l T Sdt "e ofRc;jr of the Education' Department 
* e ^ perJt ' r!Le J COuid ***** havt believed it The only course was to 
adepts hC m ° £t pr0misin ^ material arid teach it arithmetic ; some at tlie end were 

Subsidiary Table Mil of this chapter shows large increases in the numbers 

sclSs 3 WvTn 5 V Ch °t ind Partici!l f rl >' tht -' increase in various technical 
S?STir „ 0fl,V 3 small proportion of the schools belong to the Shan 

rr 1 a'?' s T about 35j0o ° of ,he s ^ ooIs sb ° wn m 

) ' 1 are distributed m about , 5>oao village-tracts of Burman 

division an average of livt schools to three village tracts. Subsidiary Table IX 
gives a statemLiU of passes in the main University Examinations statistics for 

vean^f h ai l T { be MI '"" n lhert for * 92 °' 21 buc the Ambers of females in the earlier 
years tabulated wereyery small indeed. I he first university of the orovincTE 

BnrSfh l arf rV^ of . Ran g 00n on *he i st December ig 3 c. P Previously 

^ ma haa fallen Within she sphere of Calcutta university, and for the first three 

But^tlu^Trriv carry-over arrangements had to be made with respect to examinations 
3 » diversity of Rangoon w as independent as a teaching body from Q2o 

£*■*** *?** the Spcd31 «f I** toSS- 2 d 

Catou ta 3 ° nWafdS T' ISAy ™ m Bumia W[U be erUirekt forced from 
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Subsidiary Table 1 .—Proportion for tack religion a mi sex per 1,000 of all ages and 
per 1,000 of certain age^g roups who are literate (a) in any language (b) in English. 
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chapter VIII, 


Sl/BSIDIAKY Table II*— Lit truly in each district and natural division by 

age and sex. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABUS. I$3 

SUBSIDIARY Tabu HJ.— Literacy cf Bvddhhts in tath district and natural 

division by age and itx. 
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1$4 CHAPTER VIII. 


Subsidiary Table IV .—Average proportion literate in English in 10,000 of 
each sex and age-group in 19a i. excluding Europeans and allied races, 
Armitiians and Anglo-Indians throughout. 
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Subsidiary Table Va .—Progress if literacy since (C91 shtmn by the average 
proportion of l titrate in each 1 ,000 of certain ag*.classes if tack sex. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Subsidiary Tabu* Vc .—Progrtss of lit iracy in English since 189 * shewn by 
the average proportion cf liter ate in English in each i,ooo if certain age' 
classes of rack sex. 
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t 

9 

3 

4 

s 

e 

7 

9 

9 
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*■* 

* 

* 

* 
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3. 

47 

u 

3« 
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IN 
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AH 

Ml 
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IN 
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jSj 

05 

5* 

*9 
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w 

S3 

1* 
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rjS 

95 

79 

» 

50 

J* 

f4 

4 

57 

^4 

*7 
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<9 

10 

4 

dd 
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i 
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- 

3 

6a 

>3 

iB 

4 

4 
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3 
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Shan * 
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5 
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Si BSiDtARY Table VI .—Literacy in Selected Races. 


Race. 

Literate in any language per 

thou hard popular on 

Literati? in Knglhh ptr iin thoutand 
uopulai iftn* 

M*|b. 

Fern ah 0. 


Females, 

igjr. 

14(1. 

i»ii. 

tgti. 

ifjaL 

1911. 

1911* 

. 

igi i. 

1 

1 

3 

JL 

S 

6 

7 

8 

* 

Burmese 


f 

Jja 

f 

iq> 

r 

16 

r 

Araknnfte* Vanbjr .md 

m 

3^ 

fit* 

*9 

74 

61 

9 

5 

CbjiingtKa. 






■ 



V>aim **. 

SiS 

130 

30 

ss 

3 

ra a 

1 

-■p 

Imha 

m 

1 

*3 

7 

5 

7 

7 

7 

Chin Group 

1 r> J 

54 

8 

4 

y 

3 

4 

■ 

Kl bin Group ... 

rt 

ia 

3 

6 

5 

a 


up 

Tai Group tShans} 

uS 

181 

18 
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8 

3 

a 

t 

Talaintf 

4a? 

3S6 

lot 

7* 

So 

-it 

7 

It 

Falmoji-Wa Group 

*7 


* 

14 
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+* 
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ajs 

mi 

7« 

Si 

»6 

*8 

4i 

4? 
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? 


i 

17 

? 

5 

? 

Karen Gh rattan* 
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* 

*77 

7 

4<J7 

F 
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t 
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SJ* 
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*9 
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4™ 

? 
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* 
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r 
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7 
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? 

37 
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F 
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? 
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f 
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t 
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f 

h 

* 
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f 

55 

1 
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! 

57 

7 
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t 

;i 
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F 

N 

7 
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t 

84 
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-F 
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7 

u*S 

t 
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* 
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f 

MN 

? 
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n 

Co 
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39 

it 
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SUBSIUIAKV TaUI.I- VI 1a. — Proportion fey i .000 aged 5 or More in Indian 

elite* who at* literate. 


Tunrn or l ily. 

LlbtraU lit any language. 

Literate in EFtgliih+ 

Pet tomb 
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Stales, 

FmoitedL 

E 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 j 

7 

Rati join 

*** 

■ I* - 

4?3 

^8 

4U 
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tfr 

Mandiilfly 
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1 4* 
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39 

57 

is 
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MP 
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80 
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5& 
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in 
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«*■ 
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H9 
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*5 
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H* 

i'jn 
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94 
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49 
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?■ 

(1 
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MB 
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S7 
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94 
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MS 

71 

S5 
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CHAPIku viIL 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vila.— Proportion per i.oqo aged 5 or more in ether 

provinces wko are literate. 



Uhttfaii: In any Ungumge, 

Literate m Engfbh. 

Prov-sritc ur 
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s 

4 
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b 
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10 

16 

4 
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11 

*7 

4 
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81 
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1 

3 
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63 
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Ml 
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*9 
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Subsidiary Tabi e \ ill,— dumber of schools and pupils according to the 
returns of the Education and Survey Departments. 
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1 
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PjufjL 
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4 
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I 
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53 

4 
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SuBSsDJARv Table X .—Number and Circulation of Newsp*iffrs > tie 
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1 
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4 
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1 
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4 
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a 
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a 
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1 
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1 
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- 
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I 
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1 
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1 
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V 
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i 
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.. 
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t 

3« 
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® rts# 

- 
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Ku^3 
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T«1 

10 
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S 

4^M 

3 


3 
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igaw ... 

i 1 


,,, 
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4-B | 

pv [ 




Pwo 

3 

MS* 

**' 1 
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f'N 



Weakly 

1 

TOO 

1 
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% 

5« 

X 

5» 



in :-aw FP . 

1 


... 


1 

.... 

" 



F Ortiicbtlj 

**■ 

j 

1 
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(too 

T 

Soo 

4 

SH- + 

6O0 

I 
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S 

?3.pSo 

1 

t, 900 

X 

4 OO 

f 
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£S*» 

& 

“l.rJ* 


Hi 

** | 
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Fw^ 

1 


”■ 

" *+- 

N > 
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■ ■- 

K*rec tinglijh 

Bi-weckLy — 

t 


... 

■ ■ R 

4#*f 
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Unln 

*** 

Weekly **. 


T W 

| 




■■* ! 

■ ** 

Urd« ud Eeftiali 

Weakly 

1 
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’ f* 

HI 

a-i-i | 

#¥ 

■ i. 

H 

GijtTiti 

pi + 

E>weekiy *« 

t 
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1 

2 S 0 

I 

SCO 

ft#a 1 

a mm 

T*m J 

*** 

Ton! 

3 

I ,IM 

flo* 

t 

S«J 

1 
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wmm 
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I 

+ + 4 

Hhm 

*** 


■■41 



Wj^Ltv 1 

■f 


t 

S M 

1 

>S C 


p* p 



Monthly .** 

1 

■ *- 

*if 


-1 s-« 

... 

«* 

Ou&e*e 


Daily i 

t 
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*J 

IHI^ 

RBH 

**- 

*'■»- 

•4a 

Ksgiiah fc^4 Tirioui 
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t 

s«l 
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■ ■* 

HH 
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StmsfrUARV Tarlk XI .—Numhtr of Bwis pidftisktd in tack language. 








Books pubhfchcd In the 

year. 






i0H 





1916 

*9'? 

igii 



Total books pubJj^hed in (he decade. 


*9<1 

1<H4 

fj«s 

*9'9 

(9*9 
















15*1-20 

iijoi-iu 


t 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

* 

| 9 

lo 

IE 

13 

<3 

14 

15 

TOTAL 
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33a 


p 
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f &} 

m 
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*j9^3 

j 

>47 


Englbh 

?} 

ai 

31 

37 

3* 

21 

|6 

% 

5 

eS 


79 

M6 

1 3* 

Buiniptt i F . 

it6 

1^7 

Tflft 

*63 

<47 

177 

TOO 


t<>3 

m 

^531 

&7* 

>4> 


Htirmeseand English 

11 

14 

»4 

tS 

ia 

s+ 

0 

10 

5 

tt 

Ha 

6l 


6i 

Burmese and Pali 

54 

4t 

?s 

4= 

45 

n 

37 

l 9 

37 


433 



Bar mpse a nd A rat ie 

WWW 

1*+ 


*** 

, pr 

ii a 

I r 



•IBP 

■ i < 

. .. 

3 


ti^rmcK and Latin 

pp^ 

§ B 1 

lip 

-ti 

f¥* 

■* 

PP <■ 

M* 

**. 

1 

t 


4#* 

♦pp 

Pab ... 

Afi 

5* 

is 


?4 


3S 

ro 

2 

1 ■ ■ 

-31 

iflj 

10 

Ij ! 

F4Ji afld English 

i 

% 


j +** 

a 



l 

“■ 1 

1 

8 

4 

T 

(J 

Marti .*. 

p+. 



rir 


I 4 » 


*iv 

pi- 1 

»i-i 

*-*■ 

■ 



Mafti and English 

V 

«- 


j ■■■ 

Mft 

■ m 

Ml 


... 

| - 

f 



M-B 

Ljsu .,* 

•* 

+ M 

„ 


VP4 

|«P 

•B I ■ 

hi 1 

4 

P HP 

t 

1 




Lahti „p 

ft** 


*i» 

*ii 

... 


1 


up 

** 

% 

1 
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P ■ B ' 

Chrr. (Chifi, Lai. 

k 

1 

... 

2 

3 

-n 

a 

i 

3 

1 

(4 

4 

1 


Kuman ^TidSivjn) 







* ^ 





P»l 

Chmaud EngUsh ... 

... 


— 

ft- 

- 

— 



in 


«k 

i 


+ ■■ 

Kachm 

4 + 

i 

1 

3 

3 


3 

6 

9 

b 

ti 

7 


3 

Kactufrand English 

p*. 


. 11 

,w 


-,p 

1 

tup 

<#■ 

k 11 

v J- 

t 

t 

f 

3 

m 

6 

Kar^n 

Taungihai ... 

1 


1 

**■ 

pip 

■ ip 

■ *i* 




1 




Sgaw Karurt ... j 

ft 

a 

1 

4 

4 

5 

6 

s 

IE 

6 

30 

J 4 

*6 

414 

53 

Karen and 


■**■ 

... 

•■* 

-I* 

■I. 

P« 

»“■- l 


iii 





Kngliib, 














k-p 1 

Pwo Kattn 

■ f‘ 


J 


... 

'»■ 

t 

1 

t 

1 

6 

J 

ft 

34 

Pivo Karen aid 

*** 

* p * 

I 



**S ‘ 

>11 

III 


1 

j 1 




r Engliih. 












^i-p 

... 

ppi 

Karen t«n»p«ified) 

,w 

#*« 

-#i 

2 



1 

... 


>» 1 

3 

| - - 

ppi 

||t 

Karen (ij nipk^cifieki; 
and EngJjih* 

-! 

Bii 

-*< 

2 

■pi 

■ ■ 

- 

... 1 

f** 

■ pp ' 

j 1 

... 

... 

■ ftP 

Karen (LntFpec'iiicd) 
and Burmese, 

, 

PH 

■ ■■ 1 


*#* 

■J* 

,pp 

”■ i 

.ftp 

1 

1 1 

- 

'P T 

m 

Shan ... 

Shmnand English *. 

a 

1 

fir 

■ ih 

1 Pi 

... 

■■ 

1 

f TP 

l 

l 

#*. 

— i 

r k ■ 

* Vm 

1 

a 

B 

1 

B 

11 

ft 

Taking 

1 Tailing .find English 

■ 

*4 p 

MP 

■ ii 

+* 

3 

■ k 1 

1 

■ it 

t 

P»P 

3 

2 

**■ 

3 

■■I 

f 

Ik. k 

‘4 

4 

J 

3 

3 

i 

6 

Talning and 

.4. 

fe * 

1PP 

-ii i 

p*p 

Pf 1 

p** 

klT 

g ■_ 




« 


Burmese* 













■ 

ftl 

Arabic 

3 


1 

-■4 

+■ * 

•sir ■. 

1 1 p 

++1 

■#I 

pip i 

■ ftl 

5 

3 

■ii 

11 ■ | 

* Arabic and Urdu ... 

1 

11 + 

li. 







l 
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fe I 1 


3 

I 

*« | 

p i 

■■ i 

PH 

— ,1 

ft#I 

1 

4 

i«p 

e 

■■ft 

3 

fif 

4 

Gujarati 
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M. 

#•** 

■ a. 

■* + 

■ PI 

't 

a 

■pi 
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t 
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... 

z\ 

... 
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! 
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’**• 

ppp 
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fftp 
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Mni 

r B I 

■i 1 . 

#■¥ 

IH 

ft* 

% 

t 

IH 

u\ 

■ i — 

i Ip* 

■ 11 

Hi 

-*'k 

1 

* 1 T ' 

ip* 

2 

1 

i ’..ik 

k M 

r+P 

rani 


flli 





<P 








Persian 

1 

■ ■ 1 

fH 

ft+« 

■ Bl 

PP 

■ <4 

*■ 

1 »■ . 

M* 

h. 

ii. 

it- 

kf 

ift 

K 

1 

i rl 

.ft 

Ik. 

Tamil 

Tamil arid English 

a 

1 

11 

a hi 

1 

4 

t 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Language. 

136. Enumeration. —Tbt- record of language was made in column t3 of 
the enumeration schedule under an instruction to enter" the language which each 
person ordinarily uses in his own home." A supplementary instruction issued to 
supervisors for communication to enumerators and for guidance in checking 
their work ran as follows : 11 If a person speaks two languages record the one- 

generally used at home. For young children or for dumb persons record the 
language talked at home by the other members of the family ; in case of doubt 
in such cases record the language of the person’s mother.” A list of Indian 
languages likely to be mentioned was issued to all supervisors to assist them in 
identifying the names of such languages. 

In looking forward to a record of the indigenous languages of the province 
the principal difficult v seemed to be the probability that a large number of entries 
would be names of dialects, which woutd be far too numerous to tabulate and 
moreover would differ from the standard form of some language so little that 
separate figures for them would be of no interest. In some places each separate 
village would give its: own name the name of its language, and it would b*. 
impossible to identify then all the names reported. There was also the difficulty 
that so little was known about many of the languages in Burma, which had been 
excluded from the Linguistic Survey of India ; whereas in other provinces that 
survey furnished guidance to the ernsus, in Burma the census was expected to 
take the first step in advance from the rough list of languages, with estimates of 
the numbers of their speakers, which had been prepared as the ‘ Preliminary' 
Stage of the Linguistic Survey ’in 1915*17, and together with some gramophone 
records made in 191S and a manuscript collection of outline grammars of 40 
languages constituted the whole linguistic survey of Burma up to that date. 
Deputy Commissioners were circularised on the subject, and a certain number 
of them (as many as could be reached without so disorganising my tours that I 
might eventually have to leave too many districts altogether unvisited), were 
consulted personally ; in particular the Superintendents of the Shan State* 
called their Assistant Superintendents to a conference to discuss this as well as 
other census matters. In October tg.’Q Census Circular No. ra was issued to 
give a list of what were to be regatded as distinct 1 language* and to show a 
number of other language-names which were either alternative names of one of 
those languages or were really names of dialects of one of those. The idea 
was that each Deputy Commissioner should abbreviate the list by cutting out all 
names which would not be met in his district : the list would then be quiie short 
for nearly every district, and in the exceptional cases could be made short 
by preparing a separate list for each township or even for smaller census units, 
The abbreviated lists were to be issued to the enumerators and other census 
officers concerned, and to furnish them with guidance In recording any language 
shown in them. Special instructions were given by each Deputy Commissioner 
with his list that if any language not shown in the list was returned, it was to be 
recorded and a report made to him ; so that if the language was shown in my 
list he could issue orders as to the correct language-name to record and if it was 
not shown in my list he could make enquiries to discover whether it was a 
language hitherto uncatalogued or only a new name for a language already in 
the list. 

No attempt was made to record second languages of bilingual people. In 
the form of the enumeration-schedule prescribed under the Census Act the head¬ 
ing of the column was ’ Language ordinarily used " ant! in the instructions it was 
explained that the ordinary language of the home was desired I pointed out to 
the Census Commissioner that where a language A is invading a tribe of another 
language B A w ill generally be spoken first by men while B remains the language 
of the women and consequently of the home. After a time A is used more and 
more by men and eventually creeps into the home. But if in the earlier stage 
the language ordinarily used in the home is recorded all trace of the linguistic 
invasion is lust in the record. If the language principally used were recorded, the 
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language of the home being recorded in cases of doubt, the number of males 
speaking the original tribal t .nguage B could be calculated as bearing the same 
ratio to female speakers as males to females of that race ■ while the actual record 
would show the progress of the linguistic invasion. The Census Commiss'Oncr 
ruled that the original intention must be adhered to. and consequently the words 
" in the home *' were added to “ Language ordinarily used ** in the schedules. But 
in some homes of mixed marriaees this must have placed some in difficulty. In 
cases in which both the languages of husband and wife are used indifferently in 
the home each partner probably returned his mother*tongue ; and the same was 
probably done in those cases in which, although the language of only one partner 
was used in the home, the other partner commonly used his mother*tongue more 
in the whole of his speech. 

I XI* Statistics.—The statistics finally obtained have been tabulated as 
Imperial Table X. Their limitations must be recognised. One of these is brought 
out particularly clearly if any comp >rison is made with the figures of the census of 
iptt. For instance in tpSi a little over 5.000 speakers of Burmese are shown 
in the Akyab district as compared with over 93,000 in 1911, clearly on account 
of making no distinction between Yanbye and Burmese in 1911 ; in Tavoy about 
7,500 speakers of Burmese in 1931 are to be compared with nearly 133,000 
in 1911, the difference being due to the more complete record of Tavoyan in 1931 
as a separate language The lists of recognised languages described in the 
preceding paragraph should have helped to make the procedure in all such cases 
uniform m 1921, but it can hardly be expected Lhat complete uniformity was 
attained ; *g. the same variety of Burmese was probably called Arakaoese 
in one place and Burmese in another. Accordingly it must be recognised that 
for languages which are closely related there may be many transfers of persons 
from one to the other in the figures ; this error is" eliminated by using the I dials 
for sets of such languages instead of the separate figures of each. A case of 
simple error in tabulation Is probably shown by the figures for the IVo-Karens of 
Ma-ubin district for whom the number of female speakers is tabulated as 30,946 
in comparison with 24,933 male speakers ; as noted in Article 105 of Chapter VI 
there is a suspicion that approximately 4,000 Pwo*Karen females have been 
wrongly tabulated as Burmese, and l suspect in the same way that they have 
been recorded as speakers of ti e Burmese language- In the totals for the 
province this error is of no consequence for Burmese, but it must not be overlooked 
for Pwo*Karens. Further there is the probability that some bilingual people 
have been returned as speakers of the language most frequently used instead of 
speakers of the language used in their homes. In some cists too persons of 
mixed races probably returned the pure race of one of their parents and the 
corresponding language even when they habitually used a different language; 
bui it is unlikely that any significant numbers re invoked in this error. 

The discrepancy between the numbers of male and female speakers of some 
languages tabulated in Imperial Table X cannot fail to be no:iced A defect of 
males for languages of few speakers is possibly due to the wrong language being 
entered for bilingual males or to emigration of males to China or other places 
bey oh d the frontier, while a defect of females may be due to the immigration of 
males—it is of course the common case that males exceed females amongst either 

emigrants or immigrants, 
In other cases there are 
complex effects of racial 
absorption. ft is not 
possible to discover the 
reason for a discrepancy 
between the numbers for 
the two sexes for every 
small language. If we 
take Atsi (Group A, No. 
13) as an example the 
figures noted in the 
Marginal Table 1, are 
discovered in the tables. 

I he discrepancy of the 
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a found to have had an excess nf females but much smaller numbers altogether, 
while only a very few were returned as speakers of the language, There are some 
peculiarities in the figures on account of the fact that Atsis are shared by Burma 
and China and move from one to the other country, But the explanation 
apparently is absorption by the Kachins, and perhaps a mistaken record for 
many in 1911 of the Kachin instead of the Atsi language : the defect of Atsi 
females probably is one of the contributors to the large excess of Kachin females. 
Taking again the Akha and Ako races 1 Group B, Nos. 4 and 7) the excess of 
male speakers was much smaller in i$r t, but there was an even greater excess of 
males m the figures for the races. The Ako are said to be a mixture of Akha and 
Chinese j only 5 1 were recorded in 19a t as compared with over 4000 by race and 
rather below 800 by language in 1911, Both races also are largely trausfrontier 
races of whom only a portion are enumerated in Burma ■ this together with 
Chinese absorption or mixture explains the uncertain way in which the relative 
numbers of the sexes as well as the total numbers of Ako have varied. The 
Maingtha (Group A) No t6, art- a mixi.d race readilv mixing still further with 
Chinese, and located ornside Burma f those enumerated in Burma area few visitors 
whose stay is more or less temporary, The relation of the numbers of male and 
female speakers of the Maingtha language is thus a mere accident. Similarly for 
other languages the relative numbers of male and femate speakers may depend 
on many conditions, amongst which however migration and race-absorption are 
the most important. 

Tn all cases the effect of differences of practice in deciding what should be 
regarded as a dialect and what as a language should lit- borne in mind in using 
the figures of Imperial Table X ; apparent in creases or decreases for one language 
may be due to the treatment of some other language at one census as a separate 
language and at another census as a dialect of the language under consideration. 
An example of this has already been given in the cases of the speakers of 
Arakanese. Tavoyfln and Atsi. Some cases of languages which appear from the 
comparative figures of 1911 and 19; 1 to be dying out may also have an explana¬ 
tion of this kind, as the opposite case of Chaungtha will show. Chaungtha is a 
purely indigenous language unaffected by migration to or from beyond Burma or by 
any circumstances beyond Burma; it had 3,515 speakers recorded in 191* and 
9,052 in 19*1. _ Obviously there has been a change in nomenclature in some 
places, and a similar change raking place more widely might account (or another 
language or dialect appearing to die out 

In some places insufficient care was taken bv enumerators t record the 
names of language in sufficient detail. Instead of recording the name of the 
particular language of the Karen group such as Sgaw or Pwo, they recorded 
only Karen, The generic name* recorded in this way were Chin, N'aga, Yang. 
Shan and Karen. Accordingly in Imperial Table X in the Chin, Naga, Shan and 
Karen groups will be found against such entries as Chin {unspecified kind ) 
numbers which indicate possible additions to the numbers tabulated for specific 
languages of the same group. Similarly with Yang unspecified the numbers for 
which belong to the different Yang languages of the Palaung-Wa group. 
Tabulaiion bv districts is given for all these'm sufficiently described languages, so 
that it is possible in any district to measure the maximum possible divergence on 
this account of the tabulated from the correct numbers 
In some districts local knowledge would allow a fair 
approximation to a correct distribution amongst separate 
languages. It is to be regretted that the census officers 
of Toting 00 district were particularly bad offenders in this 
matter by recording only Karen or Shan in so many cases. 

The PakSkku Hill Tracts also offended by not recording 
the different kinds of Chins, although as practically the 
whole population is Chin, the distinctions must be as well- 
known as in the neighbouring Chin Hills for which no Chin 
unspecified has had to be shown. The Superintendent 
of the Pak&kku Hill Tracts has furnished the marginal 
figures to classify the population by both race and language. 

The figures include 8,756 persons in the unad ministered 
territory who were omitted from the census, f M'gan and 
Yopa are names which do not appear in the census tables and probably furnish 
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an example of the difficulty mentioned earlier in the chapter that place names 
tend to be recorded instead of language or race-names : the people of the M gan 
area are described as of the M'gan race* without recognising that they are only 
a number of some other race happening to live in M'gan. There is often however 
some degree of justification for this, because a custom of marrying within a 
restricted area must tend to give rise to local varieties, and possibly many of the 
widely distinguished races were no more differentiated at a period which according 
to the standards of anthropology must be regarded as comparatively recent, 

It should be mentioned that the method of making the enumeration may 
have affected the record of languages. Most of the languages for which small 
numbers are recorded are spoken only in areas m which the census was non* 
synchronous and made by paid enumerators, who did not as a rule belong to the 
locality and were accordingly more likely to make some kinds of mistakes than 
local men. who although of less education would Ik* more familiar with the names 
of the languages of which they had to make a record. One would for instance 
expect to find a somewhat excessive differentiation of dialects in some cases and 
a neglect of differences in others. The records of the Palau ng and 
Pale languages were found to have been confused by * numerators so that it was 
not safe to give separate figures for these in the table : they have had to be 
combined in one entry. 

138. Comparison of Statistics for 1911 and 1921 — Article 133 of 
Chapter XI which relates to comparisons of statistics of race* in the two 
censuses of 191 1 and 19a! applies also throughout to comparisons of the 
statistics of languages. 

139. General Notes,—The two most outstanding linguistic features in 
Burma are the number ot languages spoken and the wide extension and 
uniformity ct the Burmese language. No less than 1=8* indigenous languages 
are catalogued in Imperial Table X besides the Chinese (which were only 
differentiated as Yunnaneie and Other Chinese) and 25 Indian and 1 > European 
and 7 other language?. Of the 128 non-Chinese {a^ginoui languages some 
are possibly groups of languages of which further study will demand the 
differentiation while some art- possibly dialects of otheis which further study 
will show are not really sufficiently distinct to be regarded as separate languages ; 
but these latter cases are probably few. Many nf the languages tabulated 
have few speakers : only those of the Burma, Shan, Mon and Karen groups have 
very large numbers of speakers, and practically all speakers of the other languages 
are confined to a border of the province beginning with the Pakdkku Hill Tracts 
and the Chin Hills and stretching round the northern end and down the eastern 
side to Karenni. In the greater part of the province, apart from the foreigners 
speaking Chinese, Indian and European languages and the speakers of Tataing 
and of Karen and Shan languages in certain parts, the only languages used 
are Burmese and such special looa! varieties of Burmese as Arakanese, 

Yanbye, Chaungtha, Tavoyan and 
Merguese. Even these latter 
are confined to very narrow’ limbs 
of the province in Arakart and 
Ten asst rim and are not met in its 
main body; and moreover 
Tavoyan and Merguese at least 
are so close to standard Burmese 
that many would rather regard 
them as Burmese than as separate 
languages. Up and down the 
main body of the province the 
language is Burmese and so 
uniform that, in spite of differences 
of style and quality of articulation, 
anybody who knows the Burmese 
of one locality will be perfectly 
at home with the language of another and commonly will find not the slightest 
detail in it peculiar. There are of course local words to describe local conditions 
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or articles and practices confined to certain localities \ for instance, some parts of 
the vocabulary of people on the sea-coast or in the delta are strange to those 
living in the dry belt or in the foothills oi Upper Burma, But this does not 
constitute a difference of dialect. Marginal Table 3 shows In comparison with 
the speakers of other languages the number of speakers of Burmese or one of its 
closely related varieties shown in the Marginal Table 4 below. Over two* thirds 
and nearly seven-tenths of the whole population speak Burmese or one of these 
closely related varieties ; nearly one-fourth speak other indigenous languages 
and one fifteenth speak Indian languages, while only a mere trifle are speakers 
of any other languages- The number of speakers of Burmese and its close 
varieties has increased since 19U by over 883,000 or nearly 11 per cent., w hile 1 he 
speakers of other indigenous languages have increased by 34,000 or rather over 
1 per cent; the dominance of Burmese is likely therefore to become still more 
accentuated,* The details recorded in I mperial Table X lor the separate languages 
included in Marginal Tab's 3 as close varieties of Burmese are shown in Marginal 
Table 4 for both [921 and 19U together with the numbers of the races of the 
same names. It has already been 
stated (Article 137) that the 
numbers for the seprate langu¬ 
ages shown in this table have 
been affected by enumerators 
entering Burmese or Arakanese 
or Yatibyc instead of the distinc¬ 
tive names, so that only the totals 
for all the languages in the table 
can be compared as was done 
above, and not the figures 
for separate languages. The 
numbers for races are similarly 
affected j and, as it is probable 
that the substitutions of race- 
names are not always parallel to 
those of language-names, it is not 
permissible to compare the 
numbers for separate races in the table with those of the corre spending 
separate languages. Moreover part of the difference between the totals for the 
races and languages is due to the use of Burmese by Zerbadis and some Indians 
and of Arakanese by Arakan-Kamans. 

Of the Other Indigenous Languages of Marginal Table 3 the principal 
groups are shown in Marginal 
Table 5. It must be remembered 
that some of the excess of column 4 
over column a may not be speakers 
of Burmese but of some one of the 
languages in the table ; but in most 
cases if a non-racial language is 
used it is Burmese. The change 
in the number of speakers of Danu 
since 1911 has already been noted. 

Speakers of Kachin languages have 
diminished to be roughly equal to 
the number of the Sachin races. 

Speakers of languages of the Kuki- 
Chin, Shan and Karen groups were 
less in 1911 than persons of the 
races of those groujK \ and the 
difference is increased in 19a i, so 
that it seems that Burmese is being adupted by these races. The Talaing 
language on the other hand, instead of beginning to die out as many confidently 
expected, has added nearly ten thousand to the number of its speakers although 
the Talaing race shows an increase of only three thousand, it does appear to be 

* SifLcihr inch n> iletemenl cannot gen&nUy be made without a eermticraiiori of the agc-diiLrfrutiimi 5 
but the difference betwesi t ana it per ceni ii too large be due entirely to difference m those ditlritju* 
Uofiv and moreover it his already been shown in Chapter V that she aue-d- rtributign tor Burmese and 
lor all BuddhLsta are not fery d^nimiler, whflithe Btndhtot Include meet of the tndi^tnou^ races. 
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going out of use however except in the Thatfin and Amherat districts where 
the Talaings are particularly localised; outside those districts there are few 
speakers of TaJaing and their numbers show a steady diminution. 

Mr. Taylor has been asked to give information regarding I the adoption by 
some indigenous races of the language of another race in the appendix to this 
report which is mentioned in the next article. 

140, Appointment of Mr. Taylor.—On account of the special desire of 
Government to obtain an improved linguistic and ethnological record 
Mr. L. F. Taylor, B.A , LE.S., who had collated the reports received in the 
Preliminary Stage of the Linguistic Survey a .d prepared the grammars and 

f ramophone records mentioned in Article 136 above, was appointed Deputy 
uperintei dent of Census Operations to assist me. M r. Taylor did not go on 
tour in this connection, but when the tabulation of the records of languages and 
races was undertaken he made that his special province. I devised and am 
responsible for the instructions and arrangements for enumeration and tabulation 
and for the form into which Imperial Table X has been cast; bin the classification 
of languages into groups, branches, sub-families as well a$ the compilation of all 
the figures shown in tin. table was done entirely by Mr. Taylor with the aid of 
the section of the -taff allotted to him. Mr. Taylor will provide an appendix to 
this report to deal with V e indigenous languages and races of thir province; 
reference should be made to that for an explanation of the classes and the system 
of classification and for further discussion of the statistics 

An advance copy of lmperh I Table X was sent to Sir George Grierson, 
formerly Superintendent of the Linguistic Survey of India and now the great 
authority on all Indian languages ; his reply was as follows : — 

** Yoti ask me to let you know how far I agree with Mr. Tartar's classification. I 
can safely say that, sn tar as my knowledge of the language of Burma extendi, 1 entirely 
agree with it; but I must explain that the list of names includes several languages qf which 
J know nothing. Uf some, even the names are new to me. But in such cases I at once 
bow to Mr. Taylor's superior knowledge, and accept Ids classification together with the 
reservations Which he makes in Ills introductory remarks. No doubt several forms of 
speech which he hen- shows as languages, will, when the Linguistic Survey of Burma a 
completed, be found to be really dialectic forms of other more important fa up u ages bat 
this is inevitable in l lie present state or our knowledge." 


CHAPTER X. 


Infirmities. 

141. Enumeration.— In accordance with previous practice in all censuses 
of India cognisance-was Taken only of the four infirmities of insanity, deaf* 
mutism, blindness and leprosy. Oni 1 change was made in the instructions for the 
enumeration, namely, that a record of deaf-mute was required for every person 
who was both deaf and dumb, whereas in all previous censuses this description was 
supposed to be reeoided only for those who had been deaf and dumb from 
birth • but it is fairly safe to presume that this change was only a change of the 
instruction, because it is so extremely unlikely that in former censuses any 
particular care was taken 10 exclude any who had become deaf aijd dumb since 
birth, that for all practical purposes it may be assumed that the definition 
of a deaf-mute has always been the same as at the census of igai. The 
instructions given below indicate the meanings assigned to blindness and 
leprosy at every census. As at all previous censuses no definition of insanity 
was attempted. The majority of the enumerators get their instructions m 
Burmese in which the word ayu covers both the lunatic and the imbecile ; and 
there is no doubt that ail understood infant to cover imbeciles as well as all whose 
minds were s riously deranged, and probably some regarded as insane persons 
who would more generally be described only as feeble-minded. On the other hand, 
some probably recorded as deaf-mutes persons who tacked the faculty of speech 
and possibly also that of hearing not by defects of the organs of speech and 
hearing but by such mental defects that they ought rather to have been recorded 
as insane. 

The instruction issued to all enumerators in 1921 for filling the column of 
the schedule which related to infirmities was as follows 1— 

Column 16 (fAprmities),—If any pcrsuP be blind 0: both cy<js, or insane, or suffering 
horn corrosive leprtsy, or deaf and dumb, enter (he name of the inhrmity in this column. 

Do noi enter those who arc blind of one eye only, or who are Buffering only from white 
leprosy or other diseases which arc not truly corrosive leprosy— hut corrosive leprosy must 
be recorded if the disease is of this kind even if the disease is just beginning and no part 
of the body has yet been destroyed. 

ff no entry is required in this column put a small cross. 

In addition the following supplementary instructions, were issued to super* 
visors to guide them in instructing enumerators and checking their work and 
removing their difficulties 

(i) Do not write blind for a person who can see anything at all, < vea if he only #cci 

badly. 

(iij Jl a person is dumb make a noise to find out if he is deaf too.* Only write 
deaf-mute if lie is b-ith deaf and dumb. If he is not deal enquire whether he 
is insane (or mentally deficient) ; and if he is, write insane. If he is only 
dumb and neither deaf nor insane you should make no entry in column ib. 

fit) Do cot write about any iutlnxuties besides those mentioned in the heading of 
the column. IE a person has two of these write both. 

The supplementary instructions for recording occupation also referred to 
column 16 fay warning supervisors to see that insane or Uper or other infirmity 
must be recorded in that column even if the occupation*columns have already 
shown a person as an inmate of a lunatic or leper asylum or as a beggar. 

I42, Statistics,— The resultant statistics are given in Imperial Table XII 
of which Part J gives the distribution of infirmities by age, Part II by districts 
and Pan III by race. In addition the following Subsidiary Tables Have been 
appended to this chapter * 

I— Number afflicted per 100,000 of each sex in each district and natural 
division at each of the last four censuses, 

*lt i* <nrt that one who appears u lw*r abwimely wihmif i* probably thiiueintf dMfnwTt but it **■ 

mo* n#c*i§Ary l$ cemplic&tt :he iruifucusn ta tminiGFiitfn an thiiACtGiink 
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H. — Average distribution by age-groups at the last four censuses of 10,000 
afflicted persons of each sex for each infirmity. 

III. — Comparison for each infirmity of the figures for 1921 and 191I 

snowing («} the average proportion of afflicted in 100,000 popula¬ 
tion of each sex and age-group ; and (b) the proportion or afflicted 
females to \ ,000 afflicted males in each age-group. 

IV, —Average proportion afflicted in 100.000 of each sex of certain races 

and race-groups. 

It should be noted that the figures of Subsidiary Table i which 1 elate to the 
censuses of 1911 and earlier years differ from those of the corresponding table in 
the census report of 1911, because on this occasion the proportions have been 
calculated for each sex in accordance with the total population of that sex. 


143- Accuracy of the Statistics. "I he record of inBrrhities is made in 
column 16, which is the last column of the enumeration-schedule. The columns 
14 and 15 immediately preceding it are those which show respectively literacy 
and literacy in Engfish, and in an ordinary block of Burmese population the 
enumerator naturally finds himself recording either literate or illiterate and then 
net literate in English and no Infirmity almost mechanically. The Standard 
instruction of the Government of India, which required both columns 15 and 16 
to be left blank when there was not an entry of literacy or ot an infirmity to be 
made in them, was changed in Burma to the instruction, as shown above foi 
column 16, to write a cross ; this' in some measure serves to prevent the 
enumerator simply overlooking column 16 as he is very likely to do after he has 
enumerated a number of people, at the end of the record for everyone of whom he 
has simply left both this and the preceding column blank. Further, in the Burma 
census report of 1901 it was stated that there was a possibility of the tabulated 
figures for infirmities falling short of the numbers of infirm persons recorded in the 
enumeration-schedules on account of the liability for such rare entries to be over¬ 
looked when the slips which represent the separate persons of the population in the 
tabulation were being prepared In ihe census office. In 191 1 this danger was met 
by omitting the infirmity records when preparing the ordinary dips and making a 
separate examination of the enumeration-schedules for such records ; and the same 
procedure was followed in >921 There was thus a special safeguard in the census 
of 1921 against both the omission of the enumerator to make a record of an 
infirmity and the omission of a recorded infirmity from the tables. There was a 
further pro lection against omissions In preparing slips for infirmities is; the pre¬ 
paration of a special register or invoice of all such slips as well as a record of the 
enumeration-books examined, T found on examining the records received from 
the districts that in many cases persons for whom infirmity slips had been 
prepared had been omitted w hen preparing ordinary slips, and this was of course 
then put right ; but in every case discovered the emphasis had been put upon the 
infirmity-slip, and it is extremely unlikely that there were any cases of Lhe oppo¬ 
site error in which the infirmity record of the enumeration-schedule had been lost 
in the slip-copying. The figures of Imperial Table XU and those for the year 
1911 in the subsidiary tables of this chapter may thus be taken as representing 
accurately the records in the enumeration-schedules. 

But the records for infirmities have been especially liable to error at every 
census. There are first the difficulties of defining the infirmities so as to distin¬ 
guish for instance between insanity and different degrees of feebfe-mmdedness. 
between total blindness of both eyes and what maybe called economic total 
blindness, that is such failure of sight as forbids ordinary means of earning a 
livelihood. There is the reluctance of the head of each household to admit that 
fie or any of his household suffer from any defect to the extent mentioned by the 
enumerator. I here is the tendency of the enumerator to regard this enquiry as 
superfluous anti accordingly to neglect it in spite of the precaution described in 
t e preceding paragraph. The possible total effect of alt these influences is best 
realised by considering the views of census authorities in more advanced countries 
1 he English Census Commissioners of 1881 stated in their report their " decided 
ODmion that statements made by persons as to the deficiencies, mental or bodily, 
of their children or other relatives, are not worth the cost and labour of collection 
or tabulauon ; an disub sequent English census reports have repeated and endorsed 
'wwir'".'r't l nb ° th ^ English census reports of 1901 and tgtt it was con- 
recc ?rds lacked so much of that degree of accuracy which is 
essential for statistical purposes that comment upon them had to be “ Hl confined 
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within narrow limits." The Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the 
Feebleminded declared: “'The census is not an agency suitable for the aster* 
tainment and classification of facts the nature of which in very many instances 
cati only he learned by the personal observation of men and women whose judg¬ 
ment has been trained and well practised in .1 special branch of medical work. ' 
This Commission also showed that the number of mentally defectives had been 
much understated tn the English census of 1901 In other countries much the 
same impression prevails as to the unsatisfactory nature of the infirmity enquiry. 
In the i nked States of America the results at the census of 1S99 were so 
unsatisfactory that at the census of 1900 the w hole enquiry as to infirmities was 
omitted ; in the next census the enquiries were reintroduced, but they were confined 
to blindness and deaf-mutism and were made only with a view to a technical 
enquiry by experts into the degree, cause, duration, etc,, following the discovery by 
the general census of the names and addresses of the infirm, Linder these condi¬ 
tions it is obvious that reliance cannot be placed upon the record of infirmities in 
Burma until that record has b en shown to be worthy of credit; the burden of 
proof is not. as with other parts of the census record, upon the critic, but 
upon the census , and the capacity of the census to discharge that burden must 
be examined. 

Subsidiary Table t of this Chapter shows considerable variation from district 
to district in the proportion of sufferers from each infirmity recorded in the census 
of 1921, and also the variations from census to census tn each district and natural 
division. There is a distinct tendency for a district which shows a high ratio of 
incidence for one infirmity lo show a high ratio for another,- Henzada for 
instance shows a high ratio for all four infirmities . Toungoo and Pakflkku for all 
except leprosy ; Tavoy for insanity and blindness : Myingyan for blindness and 
leprosy. And although th same districts showed similarly high ratios in some 
cases at the previous census it is impossible to say that these high ratios repre¬ 
sent high incidence ; they may or they may not represent be:ter enumeration. 
Mon: convincing is the fact that very different figures are shown in many cases 
by very similar districts, similar in physical conditions and in the racial composi¬ 
tion of the population and in occupations and economic conditions generally. 
Caution must be used in studying these proportions because of the effect of the 
age-distributiun of the population which will be discussed in the nest paragraph ; 
but the age-distribution in any one year has not varied from district to district 
sufficiently 10 account for these variation# in that same year Comparing one 
census with another it is remarkable how nearly the same the course of the 
variation of the proportion afflicted has been for each sex and for every normal 
district and for each infirmity. This variation is well typified in the figures for 
Butman natural division. There is a steep 
fall From 1891 to 1901 followed by a rise 
to 1911 and a further rise to 1921. The 
proportions for deaf-mutes differ a little from 
those for other infirmities because they 
reached in 1911 the same height as in (891 
and are now higher still, while those for 
other infirmities, though following a similar 
tendency, have not yet reached again the 
same height as in 1891. In the margin 
curves have been draw n to show the variation 
at successive censuses in Subsidiary' Table I 
for male and female deaf-mutes in Burma it 
division, and also a curve marked as the 
general type because, although this curve 
was actually drawn for insane males, the 
corresponding curves for insane females and 
for blind or leprous males or females are 
of the same general form although moved 
higher or lower in the figure. With similar 
movements tip and down all the three curves 
show n will play the same parts almost without 
exception for each of the Delta Coast and 
Centre subdivisions and every district con¬ 
tained 111 them. It cannot be supposed that cacb of the infirmities has developed 
everywhere in exactly the same way ; this uniformity of variation must be in the 
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making of the record not in the phenomenon recorded. For districts of the 
North subdivision and of the Chin Salween and Shan divisions the parallel generally 
fails i but this is due to new areas being taken into the census on each occasion 
and to the admitted roughness of the enumeration of infirmities in some outlying 
parts in >891 and 1901 when the difficulties of making a record were even greater 
than now* For these ;rca$ there is generally in fact no question of comparison 
with the present census at all. The figures for Burman division are not much 
affected by the abnormalities of those for the North subdivision because this has 
been only a small part of the whole; but the figures for the Province at the 
several censuses have been considerably affected by those of Chin Salween and 
Shan divisions and accordingly are not really comparable. 

Subsidiary Tables II and III both deal with age-distribution. The former 
shows the relative numbers at different ages at any one census * the latter shows 
for the whole province the proportions of infirm in certain age-groups, It would 
obviously be extremely difficult to prove the reliability of Subsidiary Table Ill 
when Subsidiary Table 1 which shows the figures for the sum of all' age-groups 
has been impugned. Moreover, the question of the accuracy of age-statements 
must be raised again. The numbers of the whole population in five-yearly age- 
groups have been shown in Chapter V to be accurate to a degree which allows 
considerable use to be made of them ; but the total numbers recorded for each sex 
and infirmity and shown in Marginal Table I are not large enough to justify the 

assumption that errors in the age-record For them 
have averaged out in anything like the same way. 
Even in large masses of the population it was held 
in Chapter \ I that the residual errors were such 
1 hat the st?x-ratio$ in stoall ti^'^TOUps were 
unreliable; much more unreliable are the sex* 
ratios for infirm persons amongst whom there are 
certainly different error.', in the records for males 
and females. Thus none of the figures of Subsi¬ 
dy* 11 n , 1 , HI®* of any value. Subsidiary 

Fable 11 is more complex as its figures, though calculated directly from Part I of 

fhanrer S'ff* '^ * Subsidiary Table HI 

°r* \ T £ te L 3nd ? ose for ^ Rdtgtons in Subsidiary Table I of Chapter V 
after the latter have been expanded to show five-yearly age-groups It is at once 
ob™u S that Subsidiary Tab,e II U a complex affair which musTbe h! 4 rrfed 
with great caution 1 lie increase of the preponion of any age-group^ ihe 
total population may be the sole explanation of an increase in the true figure which 

amongst the infirm; and if the real 
incidence of tho infirmity—which is its specific incidence at each separate age— 
has been unchanged a change in the true figures of Subsidiary Table l[ mt^ 
follow a change in the general age-distribution. There is also no reason for 
supposing that the errors which affect Subsidiary Table I are distributed propor¬ 
tionally m all the age-groups ; indeed that is most probably not the case Neither 

errors of r th S011 ” *£ lhe , smaI1 bas * °f the figures, for supposing that the 

rhn^mi« ? Ki ag r reCOrd h3 ? been nearJ X the same at successive censuses • it is 
No more cr'^f SU £?°< e th *£ ^ Variation sho ™® the table is correct, 
to JSSSSLSmffSZ nT lhe f,gUrC5 o( S " b!;di ^ Table II than 

of he enumeration amongst different race, in dfflerent localiti». ThTshana S 

ssax'r- s> r h TT k b >- 

£f a Political SET r e R m ° ntbs and L m sma11 ™"*«» under the eye 

Sfome’d’a h < ‘ be “*PP°i"p^'^^b'*^ehlono h of 

2S3L2SJS ^dZ'L^n ft? £*£ -f. ; "T 

averages shown for, say, the Chins with those for the Shan. o K ^ he 

to b °T^“ d ^ 

well a, iJfcrollSrj"” 1 ' Prac i !ce ” f •«-"««*. « 
differenoes of ,h, minimum degree of each bUSJrtSfwol toWlES* 
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record. Here wi* return again to Subsidiary Table l which OS course dr pends npnn 
the sum of the various sets of figures collected under these varying conditions. 

Summarising the foregoing, it appears that ihe records ol infirmities by ag«- 
groups are not worthy of any credit. Some of the records by races mav be 
correer but we cannot tel) Which ai * correct, and neither comparison of the 
records for different races nor comparison of those for the same race at different 
censuses is justifiable. The figures Subsidiary Table I for censuses prior to 
1921 cannot be compared with those of census of 1921, These last mav or 
may not be correct, 1 have no knowledge of any error in tabulation and, as 
stated above. I believe there is no such error of significant size : but there is no 
reason for supposing the enumeration-record was anything like correct. The 
census of 1931, if infirmities are again recorded, may furnish some evidence ; but 
at present there is nothing in support of the i$2t figures and ag.' inst them there 
are tlie two improbabilities that the variations from district to district shown in 
them are correct, and that the variations in the quality of the enumeration have 
come to an end. Further discussion of the figures is therefore not worth under¬ 
taking ; and m is at present doubtful if it is worth while including the infirmity 
enquiry in the census. The record of 1931 may possibly however support that 
of 1921. and in any case the infirmity column in the enumeration-schedule has 
this use—that it prevents any other column from coming East and suffering conse¬ 
quent neglect. 

144. Conclusion. —The true method of an infirmity survey is that adum¬ 
brated by the census bureau of the Tutted States, in which an tut hec enquiry is made 
by experts specially qualified to deal with the particular subject and recording more 
detailed particulars than could lie obtained in a census. The Director of Public 
Health in March 1921 proposed to ; ollow apian of this kind and applied to the 
Local Government for the issue of .in order for the compulsory registration of all 
lepers recorded as such in the census, so that the circumstances of all might be¬ 
en quired into and those who were suffering from a dangerous!v infective form of 

the disease persuaded to apply for admission to an asyiuni, 1 had to point out 

that this was not permissible because the census enumeration is made with a 
promise that nothing recorded about any person will be disclosed without the 
previous sanction of thr Governor-General in Council or the {.oral Government ; 
and that although this promise would technically remain unbroken, the use of the 
record of leprosy in the way proposed would be regarded by the public as a 
breach of faith and so would tend to prevent t he collection m future of accurate 
statistics of any kind w hatsoever in which persons are required to answer questions 
about themselves. There is another record available how ever in the oilier of each 
Deputy Commissioner in the form of Register I in which the recorded number of 
cases of each infirmity is shown for each census ctreft which is an area including 
on an average about 400 houses : these records can be compared with the corre¬ 
sponding record of the total population of each circle in Register A (also in the 
Deputy Commissioner’s office i and tin- proportional incidence in all p:m<* of am- 
district can thus be determined. But until the value of the recorded figures is 
established it is a mere waste of time to attempt such correlations as those of 
blindness with aridity or of leprosy with humidity or the manv other matters w hich 
await, investigation in this connection, With each Register £ are also sewn up 
statements showing the distribution by age and bv race respectively <d sufferers in 
the district from each infirmity. 
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Subsidiary Tahi.e I ,—Xnmfor affiicied ftr 100,000 of etch ^\v 

N"i i 1.—Tht rllio in each ca-^e has b«n calculated from the n am tier at infirm and ehs total population 
only cerretp n 4 rn^hly te the district* mined in the lab 1 *- aFconlii luted n 1931 'umt cf 
Ngt* Those inmniet of each n*\ Iiith gi apeejal tehout tor me tafitn who- were born outside the district 
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>n tuck >(istrict tinj ttaiutal 'dimsii n at each vf tin hist ff-ur f'fHSNStS. 
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SUBSIDIARY Table, 111 .—Comparison for each infirmity of in t. figures 

showing for 1911 and igti:— 

(a) Average proportion of affliettd in 100,000 population of each sex and 

agr-greuf- 

^b) Propo>tion of afflicted females to 3 ,000 afflicted mates in each age-group. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 

Race and Caste 

145. The Appointment of Mr Taylor.— As already mentioned in Article 
140 of Chapter IX Mr, L, F Taylor, B. \ . I.E.S., was appointed as Deputy 
Superintendent of Census Operations to assist me particularly with the work for 
languages and races, and made the tabulations of these matters his special 
province. I devised and am responsible for the instructions and arrangements 
for enumeration and for the form into which all the tables relating to racers have 
been cast, and for the system of classification by peoples . but the classification 
of the indigenous races into groups and the compilation of all the figures in 
Imperial Table XI If was done entirely by Mr lay lor with the aid of the section 
of the staff allotted to him. Mr. Taylor has also promised to write an appendix 
to this report dealing with indigenous races from an ethnological point of view 
and this chapter will be abbreviated accordingly. 

146. Enumeration.—The record of race was made in column S of the 
schedule under an instruction 10 ' Record the rate to which each person belongs, 
e,g. Burmese, Karen. Shan, Gurkha, Rajput. Pa than. Moghul Ze rbadi, Pantbay, 
Scotch, etc.'' Two warnings were added against writing Kii/ii for tfic race of 
Indians, and against entering again the religious description already shown in 
column 4, e g, Hindu, Musalman. This instruction involved a departure from the 
practice of previous censuses and from the standard instruct!' <n of the present 
census oi India by rejecting all record of caste . some notes on this point will 
be found later in this chapter .Article 163). For the record of indigenous races 
supplementary instructions were issued in conjunction with and similar to those 
relating to languages which are described in Article 136 of Chapter IX. • Hher 
supplementary instructions given to all supervisors to enable them to guidc 
enumerators and correct thtir records were as follows : 

British. — if anyone-ay- his race Is British as* whether hr in English, Irish, Stouh, 
Welsh or Aagb-lpoian do oul writr EritiiA, 

European.— II anyone says lac i» European a&k him what kind of European, whether 
An^lo-Indian or French 01 Italian, etc. Do not write Eurtfean 

Some persons whose talker and mother belonged to different fares haver been brought 
np to belong to their father's race, following the religion and customs of that race ami 
wearing its dress; others have been brought up to belong to their mother’s race. Except 
in the special rases mentioned below the record fur the race of such persons should be in 
accordance with the way they hive been brought up. Fi r small children ask the parents 
how they wilt he brought np, 

A person who is partly ol European and partly of Burmese or Indian descent is called 
an Angh-'ttixian, 

K the father is a Vtahomedan of any race and the mother Burmese the sons and daugh¬ 
ters ate called Zerbadis or Burma Modems. As U would cause confusion if two names 
were used you should at ways‘write Zgrbtdi, 

Some | torso ns who are partly of Hindu uml partly of Burmese dr seem tall themselves 
Ad/r, some Burma and some take the same race as their father. Enter for such the 
race stated by the person or fits or her* parents : if they arc in doubt record thu j .tee of 
the father or of the mtrthttr according to the customs in which the person is brought up. 

Seme persons wLo arc partly of Chinese and partly ot Burmese descent call tlicriHekcs 
Oiincse, some Burmese, while Svtiw say (hey belong to the Baba race. Enter for such 
the ruce slated bv the person or Ids (or her parents if they arc in doubt record Burmese 
or Chinese according to the customs in which the person is brought up 

Some notes on th* records of Kale are given later In this chapter (Article 1O1), 
No entries of Baba were found. 

147 - Definitions. —The term kacf is used in current literature in various 
ways. For the purposes of the census however the question of its meaning 
ts narrowed down to a consideration of the extent lo which tribal or local 
subdivisions of groups of kindred people are to be separately tabulated ■ and 
throughout this report and the census tables Race must be regarded as the 
generic name of the classes tabulated in Imperial Table XIII or XVI which are 
not further subdivided there on racial grounds. Further knowledge about some of 
the indigenous races may show that they are loo little differentiated from others 
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to justify separate tabulation ; some of the races tabulated may similarly have 
to be divided into two or more distinct races when more is known about them. 

148. Race-Groups and Indigenous Races. -Races which are associated 
particularly closely with Burma, even if a greater part of their people live elsewhere, 
have been regarded as Indigenous Races, and have been classified in fifteen Race- 
groups which correspond to the fifteen groups of languages ; the classification in 
fact is chiefly linguistic though intended as a tentative ethnological classification. 
The groups are distinguished by the same symbolic letters A toO and the same 
names as the corresponding linguistic groups. The non*indigenous races have 
m<t be hi classified ethnologically, but only collected Into the five convenient 
groups of European, etc., Chinese tndo-Burman, Indian, and Others, the defini¬ 
tion of the* names except the first being given by the list of races tabulated 
under them in Bait I of Imperial fable XML The term European t tit,, is used 
to include all the Kuropean and allied race-; tabulated in Imperial Table XVI and 
also Armenians and Anglo-Indians, the last-named, in accordance with the prac¬ 
tice of the census in India, including all who are of mixed European and Asiatic 
descent. Some asked for the use of such terms a$ Scoto-Burman ; but it was 
not possible to admit the enhancement of the difficulties of the census which 
would have been caused by this. Similarly amongst the Chinese only two races 
were admitted in the tabulation, namely, the Y'ftnnantse and Other Chinese. 

149. Home Races. — In Imperial Tables XXII a ami XXI 1 b which deal with 
the Special Industrial Census of Industrial Establishments, the term Home 
Ract\ is used to include the Indo-Buritmn as well as the indigenous races It is 
not perhaps a very happy term , but the term Burma Races seemed likely to be 
confused with vie Burma Greup of indigenous races ; and no other suitable term 
offered itself at the time 

150 Peoples.—Chiefly for the purpose of the tabulation for occupation- 
the population has been classified into thirteen Profits on a basis which is chiefly 
racial but also takes account of religion >,nd in some cases of birthplace. The 
classes included in each people are shown in Note 9 on the last page of Imperial 
Tabic XIII, and in Parts IV and V of that table a short name is given for each 
people which approximately describes it but generally must not be taken as the 
precise description of it. The appendices ot Imperial Table XX give seme further 
information of the races Included in each people, 

151. Statistics.—I Hiptrial Table XIII is the table specifically devoted to 
stuisrics of race but supplementary tabulations are given in Imperial Tables XVI 
and XX as well as in the subsidiary tables appended to this chapter. Imperial 
Table VI n is also a table of races, giving a classification by race or persons of 
each religion. Statistics of certain races by townships in certain districts are given 
incidentally in Provincial Table IV. 

The classification of the whole population by separate races is given in Part I of 
Imperial Table Kill in which the indigenous races-are arranged in the ethnological 
groups, and other races in the five artificial groups mentioned in the Article 148 
above ; the European and allied races are represented by a single total the details 
for separate races Icing given m Imperial fable XVI. Part II of Imperial Table 
XII 1 gives the distribution of all race-groups by districts and alsc shows the 
population of each district cl psified by race-groups. Part III gives the distribu¬ 
tion of some races by districts. Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter 
summarises Imperial Table XI 11 to show the distribution of some important groups 
of races amongst the natural divisions as well as the racial composition of the * 
population of each of those divisions 

Part IV of Imperial Table Kill classifies the whole population of each district 
by peoples; one of the advantages of this system of classification is that the 
ractal constitution of the whole population of each district can thus he seen at 
one opening of the tables, Lari V of Imperial Table XIII exhibits the relation 
between a classification of the population by peoples and by religion. Imperial 
'fable XX gives in the entries for Total Supported by All Occupations the 
distribution of each people t»v natural divisions and a classification of the population 
of each natural division by peoples. The appendices to Imperial Table XX gi.e 
numerical statements of the relationships of races, indigenous races, home races 
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and peoples, Subsidiary Table II of this chapter shows the proportionate distribu¬ 
tion of the peoples by natural divisions and the proportionate distribution of the 
population of each natural division by peoples 

NOTH —The classification by rac* of the pdpulatioti of Mu? Strora tract uhi th 

hshovm in the margin has b^cti fumliihL d hy the 
Deputy Commissioner of x he L'ppor China win District 
it was obtained by Aft tdJmatc based upon &e jmm* 
J>ers of houses in the various village A ctasaifiratimi 
for the estimated area of the Pak&kku Hill Tracts ha* 
also been given in Appendix B of ihis report \m 
pc rial Tab) e XIII licm c v er eir] u des bo t ti the es li is ia* 
ted areas as well as the r>i minted area in East M ifig- 
liin for w hlch no ^utlstlcs hy race are availably 
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152 Accuracy of the Statistics.— All the limitations and other considera¬ 
tions described in Article 137 of Chapter IX for Imperial Table X apply also to 
Pans t, II and ill of Imperial Table XIIJ. In particular they have ihr limit,vinn 
that persons of mined races sometimes choosy to describe fchr-mselvea as of some 
other race*. But tta effect of this is not as serious as might at first be supposed. 
\s already pointed out in Article 105 of Chapter VI, racrm the census tables is nor 
a purely biological matter: it is rather a ma ter of culture, in determining which 
dec ent is generally the most powerful but is not the sole factor. If people of a 
mixed race adopt thr* culture of on. of the races which enter into their composition, 
there is no great enor if they ai\: assigned to that race The Menddian laws of 
heredity apply bur their action is obsrur. d by the number ole It, .racters concerned 
and by the influence of occupation and social status and even locality of residence 
in the selection of marriage-partners in every successive gene rati. <n. Thus entries 
which arc biologically correct may not always give census figures which represent 
most fairly the constitution of the population troni a social point or view In the 
case of some Anglo-Indian races the credibility of the entry for race was considered 
with reference 10 other entries in the enumeration-record for religion, birth-place, 
occupation and language, and for some persons the record of race was modified 
as noted in Article t6a below. Amongst other races who are not Christians 
there are often characteristic religious or social customs which determine a 
persons occupation and associates and often th* ! street of the town nr v illage in 
which he lives, so that commonly there is less room for mis-statement than appears 
at first sight In spite of the common view that the language-record is less 
unceitain than that of race. J think there is probably little to choosy betwrvn them 
the few who deliberately mis-state their rare probably mis-state their bnguapt 
to agree, and the residual errors from this source are probably not large in either 
.-use ! he not. on the probable error in the tabulation For the Pwo*Karen 
language which was made in the first paragraph of Article 137 nr Chapter IX 
applies also to the figures for the Pwo-Karen rac.- iti !Imperial Table Xll L 


! 53 . Comparison of Statistics foriQll and 1021. —All tables of the inai 
census relating to race exclude all the areas in which the census was made only bv 
estimate. In this respect they differ from Imperial Table XIf I of rot 1 in which 
estimates of the numbers of each race within the estimated areas of that vear 
were included, and allowance must he made for this as well as for changes in'the 
system of classification if any comparisons of figures for the two censuses are 
made. Hie only area for which the population was estimated both in ton anf ; m 
rpai was the 1 akfikku Hill Tracts; for any comparison^ involving this a correction 
must be made r.ther by subtracting 9/23 from the Chins of unspecified race 
tabulated in 19" or by adding *.756 to the corresponding figure of ta 3 . . 
former is the better way because the numbers of both years ;ir e then the reiult* 
of actual enumeration I-or the other areas in which the population wm estimated 
m .911 no correction is necessary as they were regularly enumerated in tojj 

ind , ar f ,he T we ,nd ,“t d K 'if '. ,M “ *««• Allwanc ho.m^bl 

maue for the areas of the Myitkyma and Ptiiao districts which were omitted f™™ 
the census of toil and enumerated in sqm and are shnwn in v nt ,, .. : , 

page of I mperial Table i I (The Coco islands should strictly be allowed for S' 
but can be overlooked as their population was only 46,altou#iW \ A ° 1 
example the number of Chins of 1911 will be calculated*heir as u i- requited fo"r 
an explanation of the figures used for Chms in the next, article, jiie number of 
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Chins tabulated in, t 9 u wag 306,486; but this included 954 Pamenet, 70 Thet 

7V l0 ^" c! r/ fied ** Chhi5 > «wefl *9,1*3 persons 

in the estimated area. Subtracting alhhtse «1,419 and adding 3,353 tabulated in 

1911 as Mam pur 1 and. 53 7 tabulated as raman, both of these races'teing included 
m the Chin group in 1921. a net result of 398,947 f s obtained. The total number 
ol Chins >n the whole of the Mytlkytna and Putao districts being 68 no a'Jo w - 
ance need be made for the extensions of the census, and 298,947 may be regarded 
as the total of Chins 111 191 r comparable with the tabulated figure* of 1921. 

. „ l? 4 . The Number orRaces.-Omnting from the count the indefinitely 
described races tabulated as Chin, Naga, Shan, y arift „ form of untpetifci 
fond the total number of indigenous races tabulated is 126. There are also the 
\ ftnnanese and 3 Indo-Burraan, 29 European and 40 Indian races making a total 
of 211 races besides Other Chinese and Anglo-indians and indefinitely described 
races of all kinds. 7 

155. General Distribution of Races .-The general racial composition of 
the population of the pro since and of each natural division and subdivision, and 
the distnbuBons of the more important races by natural divisions, as shown in 
Subsidiary Table l of this chapter, have already been considered in Part II of the 
Introduction to this Report where in particular It was shown <hat 9. per cent of 
the total population belongs to indigenous races, 7 per cent to Indian and roughly 
. per cent each to Indo-Borman and Chinese races. The same distributions are 
shown again in terms of peoples m Subsidiary Table If of this chapter 

Further details of the proportions of the total population which belong to the 
indigenous race-groups are given in Marginal Table * 

The Burma group thus outnumbers all others. 1 ~ -— — — 
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Even if only the races particularly closely allied to 
the Burmese are considered,—namely the Burmese, 
the Arakanese, Yanbye and Chaungtha, and the 
Tavoyans and Merguese—the percentage of the 
whole population included is 64, while if the Shan 
States and Karenni are excluded it is 72, Tht 
increase in the number of persons of the whole 
Burma group since 1911 is 8 8 per cent and of the 
Burmese and closely allied races mentioned just 
above is 7'8 per cent. The increase of the whole 

E opulation in the same period has been 8'5 per cent; 

ut it is not permissible to argue therefore that the 
Burmese ana their closest allies are losing ground ; 
such a proposition would require investigation of the age-distributions on some¬ 
thing like the lines adopted in Chapter V as well as statistics of the relative losses 
by influenza. The Karen group has increased by 11 per cent and the Tai (or 
Shan> group by * ptr cent. 1 he number of Chins has fallen by 10,000 from 
299,000* to 289,000 ; of this about 750 occurred in the Hill District of Arakan. 
while the Chin Hills showed a decrease of nearly 0,5^0 which was partly neutra¬ 
lised bv an increase of 2,500 in thePakbkku Hill Tracts. Further enquiry shows 
that the decrease in the Chin Hills is confined to the Haka subdivision, the other 
two subdivisions showing small increases. The causes have b en influenza, 
which was very severe in the Chin Hills, and the disturbances connected with the 
rebellion in Haka Subdivision, and al?o the migration of about 7.000 to Assam on 
account of these disturbance and alleged oppression by their tribal chiefs. There 
have been decreases cf the Palaung-Was and the Kachins. For the fatter the 
decrease is .2.000. But the present Northern Shan States includes such a part 
of the Ruby Mines district of 1911. that a large part of the Kachins recorded 
there for that district must be transferred and added to (he figures of the Northern 
Shan States for comparison with 1921; then it is found that nearly all the 
decrease of Kachins has occurred in the Northern Shan States. Probably the 
reason is a tendency ot he Kachins, who are recent immigrants in the'Shan 
States, to move on irto China. Part of the difference may also be due to errors in 
the number of Kachins tabulated in 1911 for those parts of the Northern Shan 
States in which only an estimate of the population was made. Further informa¬ 
tion on the point will probably be found in Appendix B of this report. Rather 
unexpectedly the Tala ings show a slight increase since 1911; but part of this is 

* Thb number was explained in Ankle 153 . 
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CHAPTEK XI. 


prcbablv due to a growing racial consciousness which leads more Talaings to 
describe themselves as such ah hough they speak Burmese. 

The numbers of some indigenous races and race-groups have already been 
tabulated beside the numbers of speakers of the hi guages os those races in 
Article 139. where also some notes on comparisons of such numbers have been 
made. Kora more detailed account of the census of indigenous races Mr. Taylor's 
appendix should be consulted the prest nt cf ay icr will deal only with matters 
which do rot fall within the scope of that appendix, and with the non* 
indigenous races. The treatment given will generally be pur-lv statistical; 
for descriptions of the customs of the various races reference should i>e made to 
the monographs specially written about them. Since tie census of s91 j four 
such monographs noted in the margin have been prepared under Government's 

auspices ; three have been pub¬ 
lished and that on Karens is in 
the pros? and will be published 
probably in to S3. Other mono¬ 
graphs have been projected for 
the J tu ha, Taimgyo, Taungiha, 
Lisaw, has hi, Maru, Chin, Pa- 
bun^, \\ a and Salon races and 
groups. The Journal of the Burma Research Society, published quarterly in 
Rangoon, has also articles on some races and their languages. Amongst other 
books recently issued is the Revd. W. G, White's Tht Sen Gypstts 0/ Malaya 
I ig32 \ which describes the Salon or Mawken race of the M' rgui Are hip el ago, 
and in particular describes the taking of the census of the Salons in 191 1. The 
method followed in <921 was the same but ! am unable to say whether it was 
done more or less efficiently than in 1911 under Mr White, whose account in his 
hook of the enumeration of 1911 is depressing, I’he total numbers enumerated 
in 1911 and iqa< are shown in the margin hereby Mr. White states that owing 

to the bad work of his assistant? the error In 
1911 was very large . he considers 5,000 is a 
very conservative estimate for the Salon in 
5911 and contests energetically the suggestion 
that the Salon race is dying out. If, as is 
probable, Mr. White’s report is correct the 
figures of 1921 are also badly wrong. At next 
census either the enumeration of the Salon 
should be made correct or it should be given up entirely, as the use of 
a sea-going launch makes the work distinctly expensive for so small a class of 
people. 
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156. Chinese Races.—It was noted ear Hr in this chanter that onlv two 
Chinese race-classes were tabulated namely YUnnaum and Other Chinese For 
the two classes together the totals st four censuses are shown in Marginal Table 3. 

The increase in the decade tor 1-3r has not been 
so large as in the previous decade, Trnn it has been 
quite large all the same. Or the increase shown in 
the censu- of 1911 si out 18,79! was due to the 
extension of the racial classification to include the 
areas of Kokang and \\ est Manglen in the Northern 
Shan States; but as the census of these areas in 
19 ft was only by estimate and not by enumeration 
the precise figures are not very certain, while they 
. . . „ cannot be checked because it is not known how many 
9 k’jjjf* W 5 J*. rec . t>r<jud in Kotang and West MuiglUn apart from other parts 
ue Shan States in 1921. Chinese in areas of the estimated remaus of 19s 1 are 

^ res S tv « n year as nn attempt ar estimating the 

_[ jjf c t - S ’ fi ^V° n 0r S v ch w ?? s *i* made , as the new areas other than those 
of the estimated census .mo which the census was extended in 192, have very 
few if any Chinese the figures for 1911 and igat are fairly comparahlr ” 

YOm^S ™' h " Ueri ril3 ^ fl ‘ ^distinguish dOn-Mahomed*, 

seoamtetcof™ nf rl, Ch ^ 1 n ° "f 1 Stat * ment caT1 be ,ratie therefore of the 

classes But as the Your,amse in ,93, arR generally 
districts in fthich there are few other Chioese it is possible to make a fairly 
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reliable estimate of the corresponding figures for 191 i a-* in Marginal Statement 4 
in which the Mahomedan Ybrmanese arc, 
described by their common name of 
Pant hay. The figures in the table for 
Panthays are those given in the appendix 
to imperial Table XflJ of the census of 
1911; it is not known whit part of them 
was due to actual enumeration and what 
part wras an estimate for the Panthays in 
Kokang and West Mangliin ; in the census 
of 1931 very few were recorded in the whole 
of the Northern Shan States together 
The small increase shown in Marginal 
Table 4 for Other Y tin nan esc is due largely to a decrease in the Bhamo 
and Mvrtkvina districts which is shown by a decrease of 8,600 in the total 
Chinese there. Part of this decrease is probably due to differences of the 
method of enumeration. In 1921 the Chinese caravans in the Bhamo district 
were not enumerated in the non*synchronous areas wherever they were 
met. but were omitted until just before the date of the synchronous census; 
then those departing from Bhamo town too late to leave Burma before the census 
were enumerated brfore starling and those arriving within such a time as showed 
they w ere already in Burn - cm census night were similarly enumerated after the 
census date. In 1911 some caravans were probably counted non-svnehro- 
nouslv which had left Burma again before the 
synchronous census took place ; and as it can hardly 
be expected that the caravans always kept carefully 
the certificates of enumeration given them when they 
were enumerated, some were probably counted twice. 

Even so the change in the relative figures for the 
sexes in Bhamo district is a mystery. 
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For Chines;: other than Ydnnanese the increase shown in Marginal Table 4 
is probably a faiily correct estimaie. But five points must be noted, namely ( 1 ) 
the readiness with which women of the indigenous races marry with Chinese; U) 
the practice of bringing up the sons of such marriages a? Chinese although the 
daughters ar-r brought up as of their mother's race ; (3) the tendency of tribes on 
the north-east frontier to b-.- absorbed into the Chinese race ; (4) the heterogeneous 
racial character of the Chinese even in C una where the Chinese race is the product 
of the absorption bv Tartar races of a large variety^ of peoples who formerly 
inhabited the various parts of thi Empire : {5) the various sources from which 
Chinese immigrants fother than Ytlnnanese) have come to Burma, including all 
the ports of Malay 1 as well as those of China, The Chinese who come from 
Malaya are already of mixed racos, and the further mingling of these with the 
indigenous races of Burin i has the result that, in the words of the census report 
of J91 1 , it is impossible to conceive a more heterogeneous mixture than the 
Chinese of Burma. 

The term B&ba or Banu said to be a corruption of a Malay word Wawa 
meaning a person of mixed r -ce. has been used at some times to describe persons 
partly Chinese and partly of indigenous races of Burma. The corresponding 
Chinese term b said to be Shtp-vit-nm But in fact such people regard them¬ 
selves either as Chinese or as belonging to the pure race of the mother, and the 
description was not found for a single person in the enumeration schedules.* 
Having regard to the heterogeneous composition of the Chinese this practice 
seems to be more logical than the us-: ol such a term as Baba. I am informed by 
a Chino*Burmin that the word is merely the Hindustani word Baba meaning a child; 
that in the Straits Settlements it is applied without offence to Chinamen bom and 
brought up there in contradistinction from those brought up in China, and that it is 
usetf by Chino-Bumans of Rangoon to describe themselves in speech and writing. 
But in Mergui the Chinese are said to be jealous of their description, and very 
particular about their children being called Chinese, 

An article in the Revitx* of June 1932 claimed to show that there was 

great danger to the national life of Burma in the Chinese jmmigration. It pointed 
out quite truly that in Lower Burma an important village which has not a Chinese 
grocer supplying its miscellaneous wants is a rare exception. The writer 

* See ihe IniiructKin to emimeratra* in the teunnd *rhdt of thi* chapter* 
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CHAPTER XL 


wondered whether it was politic to allow the rural trade of Burma to be mono* 
polised by art alien race, arid even suggested that in spite of the possible inter¬ 
national complications, it would soon be necessary to prohibit Chinese immigration- 

Marginal Table 6 shows the number of 
person recorded at the List three censuses 
as born in China, the Straits Settlements or 
Malaya. Such persons enumerated in the 
Shan States and Karenin are omitted from 
the table because in those places questions of 
\flnnanese car a vat is and of miscellaneous 
non-Chinese races are involved and the whole 
matter is on a different footing. A few non* 
Chinese however are included. Figures of 

Mv^ro^d'fMth! t T? ioal TaM '’ l 

h i, rtnln, ,, ■ PP re h*nsrons mentioned, especially in view of iho common], 
held opinion that a Cmncsc admixture improves the uifeenou, racial stock. ’ 
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the Arakan-Kaman, ail these beine assockt«T« R ^ Arakan '^ ahoraedans and 

2zz:'7 1 T."ff inSl^:^ tt k“ "ta 

the reasons given in Ariide 161 tieloiv no figures have been tabulated for these 
in ^rn g,ve some short accounts of the four Indo-Uurm^ races 
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SB^‘ l 22rM s 

Moslem used m its place Z j- , ^u "' ll ? dt:sirc to haVe ** term Burma 

Mahoaedans born in P Burma nUam l‘e“ wl T ^ or 

aside /the t^T" **“ ** 

l u ;“s 

Le of ,h sa^I n^^ P . ble “ 1 ,L ' ludu u " dCT *»» Buddhists and Christians „h» 
J? rl ® i , 1 ? eJ d ' sc ? atas the .tlahouiedaiis and also describe themselves as 

o n uwL c r;:r “ ,s curious ,o “>■*».h* tame, „ h “££« 

MA^SSfSra rs * nd r\«* ■ “h“ 

fact from us use in thYTcnsus ‘“ te h ” S “ S re P ort oi •!**. Md “ “PP«cs m 
I have been informed th^ t P to have c,9e:i a n «^i5h word about iSyr, 

is nut thought offensive " h COin . mon USc 11 s EhrJ ^raiLS Settlement and 

ortheSwayldonMkSow 1 Th r from the Si, „us to Burma 

boused now as equivalent to >.* h *. t . erai . I ¥*used in i dSi could not 
which ieSrbldS^l'oI If " 13 Fe 1 uifed ft * a ^upof races of 

appeared that there was HifL L• i l / eil£ ? Ujr > r oi some members of the race it 
name, and that many oi the *' * ' ! , )lldln ^ anot her smtaole and well*understood 

accordingly, as n^aUernadve^oultTbe 1° *•*•* which 

of the people who have ifenerailv hr* ^ J n l \ report as the name 

M*kl is used fo7tKm e o y f^"r ? ltd . ! n ** **?■ Bur** 

Zerbadis and Arakan-Mahomedans, 1 winch includes only Mahomedan 

follow the mother andbecome'thee** ‘ 1 ' el ^ s , l]is re!i ^ 0n i s° m * 
females recorded some were of isutp # i,* .* , ' ® Mahomedan Burmese 

like many of the a.joo .Vlahomed ,n Hut- ^”'^1 ° ndian Mahomedans ; some, 
Besides the Zeroao^ proper the ^xm "!f m *h were probably really ZerbadW 
Myedurace of the noah ot Siiwebo wiio a?e ^ m th . e cen5LI ® of l 9 °i to the 
Northern India who came to Burma m the tiniu AI f ram Mahomedal1 ® of 

to offer their services as soldiers and were 2 j < Alaungpaya Iiyja-iyfio) 
districtsj at this census the Mvedu hav*> e ° ands ’F 1 Shwebo and Vamethin 

amongst the Indian races bu/the Sm ^2 s ^ ld J Elated and included 
man races, but the comparatively large number of Zerbada in 
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Yambthin district is probably die to the settlement. According to the census 
report of loot descendants of Mahom -dans brought by the Burmese as prisoners 
of war from Arakan and Manipur were also commonly described as Zerbadis. 
The latter are probably the ECathe Maho nedans who for 1921 have been tabula* 
ted under the Meit'ei race of the Chin group and are the subject of a later article 
of ihts chapter ; it is no- known how the form ?r have been returned in the census 
of 1921 nor how either were tabulated in 1901. 

1 lie numbers of Zerbadis tabulated at successive censuses are shown in 
Marginal Table 7, but these numbers cannot be accepted forthwith. Only the 
24 Buddhists were tabulated in 
1891 when the term was first 
used. But there were 10,062 of 
lndo«Burman mixed races tabul¬ 
ated in iS8j, of whom many 
must have been what would now 
be regarded as Mahomedan 
Zerbadis; while over 20,000 
Zerbadis were recorded in 1901. 
it is dear therefore that there 
must have been some Maho- 
medan Zerbadis in 1S91 tabulated 
under other descriptions. 

Possibly the Mahometan 
Burmese, nearly 7,000in number, 
who were tabulated ui the census 
of that year, were Zerbadis ; but 
there is no certainty even about this, and the tjtal of Zerbadis in 1891 is quite 
unknown, in 1901 no classification of the Zerbadis by religion was given. In 
1911 the Buddhists had greatly increased since 1891, but in 1921 their numbers 
are much less again {764 persons). 15 redly impossible to say exactly what 
ivrre the correct numbers of Zerbadis in any year, I t is certain there has been 
an increase in thos j numbers ; but whether the variation in Lhe Tabulated numbers 
is a fair measure of that is another question. In the census report of 1911 it 
was remarked that the rapid increase shown by a comparison of the figures for 
*901 and 1911 in Marginal fable 7 was significant as indicating the extent to 
wmch intermarriage between the Burmese and Musalman races was proceeding, 
But it is probable that part of the increase of 191» was due to a growing tendency 
on the pan of Zerbadis to regard themselves as a distinct race. The growth of 
this racial consciousness has been shown in the formation of a Burma Moslem 
Society, and in the protest of that society against the election rules under which 
a Burma Moslem, born in Burma of a father also bom in Burma, is regarded as 
an Indian if hb father's father had a domicile m India but outside Burma at the 
time of his father's birth, and as a Borman if that grandfather was born in Burma. 
In the census of 1921 the practice of recording iace instead of the Mahotnedan 
tribal designations lias also helped probably in securing a more complete record 
of the Zerbadis. It was natural fora Zerbadi to describe hinseif in earlier 
censuses as Sheikh, Siiyad, etc., according to the tribe to which his father or 
earlier progenitor had belonged, because be would regard that as true as welt as 
his Zerbadi description ; but he would be more likely to return Zerbadi when the 
alternative was such a race-name as Bengali or Chulia. Still the remarks on 
Burmese Mahomedans earlier in this article suggest that the numbers of Zerbadis 
even for 1921 are not quite complete. 

159. Arakan Mahomedans.—The Arakan-Mahomedans are practically 
confined to the Akyab district and are properly the descendants of Arakan esc 
women who have married C hilt agonise Mahomed ins. it is said that the 
descendants of a Chitta Ionian who his permanently settled in Akyab district 
always refuse to be calico Ciitiagonhns and desire to be called Arakan-Maho¬ 
medans ; but as permanent settlement seems to imply marriage to an Arakanese 
woman this is quite in accordance 'with the description given. Although so 
closely connected with Chitagonians racially the Arakan-M,tho nedans d^j not 
associate with them at all ; they consequently marry almost solely among them¬ 
selves and have become recognised locally as a distinct race. The Arakanese 
Buddhists in Akyab asked the Deputy Commissioner there not to let the Arakan- 
Mahonedans be included under Arahmse in the census. The instruction issued 
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to enumerators with reference to Arakan* Mahomedans was that this race-name 
{in Burmese Ytiuug'liLi) should be recorded for those Mahomedans who were 
domicHtd in Burma and had adopted a certain mode of dress which is neither 
Arakanese nor Indian and who call themselves and are generally called by others 
Yaknng'kala, 

The number of Arakan-Mahomedans tabulated in jgji was nearly 24,000, 
The numbers tabulated at previous census ns Mahometan Arakanese have been 

as in Marginal Table 8, Such differences of 
numbers as are shown here indicate enumeration 
of the Arakan-Mahomednns at previous censuses 
under other descriptions; in the census tables of 
1901 it is impossible to identify them. Probably 
they have been entered as Sheikh or possibly 
under 0 ;k$r Mahemedan Tribes in all the three 
earlier censuses mentioned in the table. The 
detect of females is possibly due to some women 
who marry Indian Mahomedans describing themselves as of the same race as their 
husbands 
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160 Arakan Kamans rhe Arakan-Kamans are generally known simply 
« A arrows, but Arakan has been prefi\ed in this census to prevent confusion of 
their name with that of the Khaman race of the Mishmi Group which is found 
J I) . rutao district and is called the Khamati*Mishmi race for distinction, 
rrcviously no Sepa-ate record of the Arakan-Kamans has been made. Thev 
are the descendants of the followers of Shah Shuja, son of Aurun^zebe, who fled 
toArtkanm '600 AJ). after the fiilure of his attempt to seize the Moghul throne. 
After the death of Shah Shuja they were formed into a royal bodyguard of 
archers, and hence received their name. Their features are Indian, but their 
r.mguagt- dress and manners are Arakanese. They are still located in the Akyab 
and Kyaukpyudist nets, 4 males in Ssndoway being the only ones enumerated 
outsi' e those districts. Of a total of 1,054 mah-s and i,i26 females, all are \!aho- 
medaus except 10 males and 7 females who are Buddhists. The Arakan-Kamans 
are not included in teople VI as Burma Moslems ; the Buddhists are in People l 

wjth the Burma Group and the Mahomedans in People Vll with'OfAer \Uho~ 
medans born in Burma. 


IiJl Ka I 0 7^he Burmese term A at- formerly meant meidy Hindu, and 
tins (5 t ie meaning given lor it in Stevenson’s Burmese-English dictionary; 
probably it meant a Tamil Hindu, bui as these were formerly much the most 
numerous kind of Hindu in Burma there was not enough difficulty to interfere 
with the ordinary use of the word. Kale is used on v to describe a class of persons 
Who a« descended trom marriages of early I amil immigrants with Burmese 
w omen am! have adopted Buddhism and the Burmese language, and regard them¬ 
selves as a i.efimte communpy amongst the Burmese Buddhists and as differing 
only very little from the mam bulk of that class, to whom they often bear a close 
physical resemblance In a taw-suit relating to an inheritance in a family of this 
dassa few years ago however it was decided that neither Buddhist nor Hindu law 
applied to Them ■ and there are so ne religious practices which would probably 

b J mo , sl ^ re Burmese Buddhists, The number 
?h a ^fhtrP K d 13 : a leading member of the community estimated 

tlut there mi^ht be boo m Rangoon and a few more in other parts ; he was not 

JTT the L ? tS riumber but lhou S ht 400 might he near the mark 
f ? th ^ '^ e P roVI,lce including Rangoon. The enumeration 

S^fouS 7 |W SEW/" 30toe ,P^°P 1e j n Rangoon known lobe Kalb and it 
.l_ * .l ■ 1 . , b e * 1 re cor;ied as Burmese Buddhists in accordance with 

1. . ^ 1 In ? rj T ta ^ e themselves, and with the instruction to enumera¬ 

tors which is given in the second article of this chapter. 0-, the oLhrr hand it 
was lound in the tabulation-office, that for nearly all the people described in the 
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showed 6 I, but Heniada ontv 6 ; and many districts showed none, Alt Kal& 
therefore who gave Hinduism as their religion have been tabulated as Tamils and 
so too for a few di scribed as Animists. Thus the people who returned them¬ 
selves as Kalb were not Ka’e according to the present meaning of that word, 
wlvi'e those who were Ka’b returned themselves as Burmese Buddhists ; conse¬ 
quently no Kalb are shown in Imperial Table Kill 

162 . Europeans and Anglo-Indians,— Owing to the mixture of the ideas 
of nationality and race which it involves, a precise definition of European is some¬ 
what difficult to find. For this census the definition is the list of classes tabulated 
as such in Part I of Imperial Table XVI, including those who are regarded as 
Americans in the United States as well as those who are counted as natives in the 
several countries of Europe other than Turkey. Enumerators however were not 
expected to know what was included in the term European ; the instructions repro¬ 
duced in the second article of this chapter show that they were required to 
record more specific descriptions like English, Scotch, French. The term Anglo- 
Indian also presents difficulties because it is used in different senses even 
officially. For instance, persons who are Anglo-Indians according to the ordinary 
usage of the word may have been (at the lime of the census) European British 
subjects for the Criminal Procedure Code, and some are Europeans according 
to the recently introduced election-rules of Burma ; while under these same rules 
some of pure European descent atv Anglo-Indians. For the purposes of the 
census an Anglo-Indian was defined as a person who is partly oi European and 
partly of Burmese or Indian descent, the term Burmese here being used to include 
all the indigenous races of Burma. 

Fortunately at the time of the census the electoral definitions of European M 
and Anglo-Indian had not yet been promulgated ; but there is no dcubt that 
other special definitions such as that of European British Subject which were in 
force had an influence on the returns and caused some to describe themselves as 
European who should have been described as Anglo-Indian. It is as much in 
this way as in any other that the misdescriptions of these two classes o! races in 
all censuses have been so numerous that it has been held that only the combined 
total of the two could be accepted with any confidence- As on this occasion 
it was particularly desired to obtain reliable figures for the part played by 
these races in the economic life of the province, so far as that could be shown by 
the tables of occupations,the records for them were scrutinised with care, and an 
exception wa> made to the otherwise universal rule of the census that the actual 
enumeration-record should be accepted. Really it was not an exception because 
even that rule requires that self-contradictory re cords shall always be modified 
according to the probabilities of the case. For instance, except in hill stations 
and a few large to wns English children above the age of seven or eighty are rare ; 
in Burma English males above age twenty without an occupation and dependent 
on others are rare ; a Presbyterian bom in India or Burma and having a lowly paid 
occupation and declaring himself to be English (not Scotch) is more likely to be 
an Anglo-Indian ; a person described as English but bom thiity years ago in such 
a place as Myatmgrnya (tit which few Europeans live) and showing for occupation 
“ Clerk, teacher, etc ., n is more likely to be Anglo-Indian, because the only European 
mother he could have had in Myaungmva thirty years ago would be the wife of a 
Deputy Commissioner or similarly placed officer, and the children of such parents 
would be likely to have a more definite profession than that stated. Sometimes 
even the record of language offered evidence. Such considerations could deter¬ 
mine many cases. There is of course an element of risk sometimes that an 
exceptional case has been met; but the residual error is certainly reduced if the 
actual record in all doubtful cases is allowed to stand and if proper precautions 
are taken about persons enumerated in hill-stations where Europeans settle or go 
to school. In most districts too the numbers concerned are comparatively small; 
and although the enumeration-books could not be searched, It was possible to 
collect the slips by households by examining their serial numbers and by compar¬ 
ing the occupations of workers with those of dependents. It was thus^possible 
to identify the parents of some Anglo-Indians recorded as Europeans. The 
number of slips in which the entry was modified was after all not very large; 
no actual account was kept but t he numbers may have been about five hundred! 

It was not possible to recognise cases in which pure Indians bad been recorded as 
Anglo-Indians, but these are ? rohably not numerous in comparison with the whole 
body of Anglo-Indians; and it can probably be accepted that such Indians are 
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Anglo-Indians by culture and tend to be absorbed amongst Anglo-Indians, so that 
the error in any case is not particularly serious. 

Similarly slips shotvjrg Frei ch race with a birthplace outside France were 
examined for t he credibility of the particular combination of records they showed. 
For slips showing Perhguest race the rule followed was that doniestr; servants and 
ships' stewards were treated as Goanese while for the remainder the following 
rules were obseived.: fii speakers of English or Burmese were treated as Anglo- 
Indians; (ii) speakers of Kanarese or Goanese were treated as Goanese; (iii; 
speakers of Portuguese were treated as Portuguese if born in Portugal or Cape 
Verde, while those born in Goa or Other parts of India were marked for classifica¬ 
tion as Goa-Portuguese, which accordingly appears as a race-name in class Z in 
Imperial TableXIII. 

All these rules were conservatively applied, and it is probable that while 
some errors still persist, and a few new ones have been introduced, the net result 
is distinctly more accurate than the uncriricised record. The numbers of 
Europeans and of Anglo- Indians as shown in Imperial Table XVI are reproduced 

__ in .Marginal Tabic 9 with corresponding figures 

lor the census of 19 ft ; the smaller discrepancy 
between males and females for Anglo-Indians 
indicates a probability of increased accuracy 
of the figures, and the same is a fair inference 
from the closer approximation of the numbers 
of Europeans to the numbers born in Europe, 
America. Cape Colony, Australia and New 
Zealand which are given at the foot of the table. 
The implication of the figures in the table is 
that the number of persons tabulated as 
Europeans born in India has diminished from 
roughly *,500 for each sex to about 600 males 
and 400 females; the discrepancy between 600 
and 400 is not excessive because numbers of 
n T . , . , European males of India migrate temper aril v to 

Burma. The decline m the number of persons bom in Europe has already been 
discussed in Chapter III. 1 

# 

163. Hindu Castes arid Mahomed^fl Tribes—At the census of i 83 j 

m Burma no attempt was made to record Hindu castes or Mahometan tribes 
it was thought impossible to do this with Burmese enumerators. In 1891 a 
record was attempted, but the superintendent of that census considered the 
rei ord to be of very doubtful value, and thought such a record should not be made 
again. Jit 1901 however, ih tr record was made because it was thought that 
uniformity with th-r census in India must be maintained ; but the superintendent 
01 lh;it census gave a warning that tile figures were quite unreliable. 

A record of casie was made again at the census of 1 ? t 1 ; and rh e comment 
of the superintendent ol that census was as follows : _ 

flank*tnt T ( he . fin * , . res “ lts «* obtained after two doubtful trenditerations of an extremely 

doubtful **1 of onpna itatrmeat, ..foe mining . . figures ! can o" S 

the warning' of several generations of Census Snperia* tident, in Burma T£ SwSX 
of the fundamfintal conception of caste is so jrrtaE and the t 14 . * 

I he records in the censuses for Mahomedan tribes have not received 
sever, condemnation as ,hose for Hindu eases, to in fact thev have ton tot 

In .’ 9 °' over 79 per cent, were tabulated as Sheik, Tper tn s 

Saiyad, and 4 per cent as " Tribe mu return d 1 while the reJTL 

l&X SfcWaS W3 

dent of the 
superintendent 
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placed on the figures tor the separate Musatman tribes than on those (or the 
separate Hindu castes Hie census report of 1921 for Madras also states that 

*v r P ro, J“ te lhcn,le fc« m 5 ons,derabfe ambers even in Madras to member- 
slnp of the Sheik and other tribes ; they would naturally do this even more in 
Burma where there would be so much less'check upon them by jealous aquaint- 


... ^-theseconditbns it seemed proper in 1921 to avoid spending money on 
the tabulation of Hmdu castes. I accordingly asked permission to omit all 
record* of these matters and to substitute the quasi-national classification which 
has actually been used m Imperial Table XI11, The Census Commissioner 
consented on condition that the Local Government agreed, and the Local 
Government approved the proposal Accordingly the instructions to enumerators 
directed them to omit all record ol caste \ and lists of the classes of Indians 

1 j - }° , c " 1,5t were £ lV€n t0 All supervisors to enable them to instruct enumerators 
and check the record. 

The classification adopted recognises such distinctions as that between 
Bengalis, Hindusianis, Oriyas, Tamils and Telugus which are important to 
Burma but ignores, the subdivision of these by castes, and, still more important, 
refrains from mmgbng people of alt these kinds under a single caste-name. In 
India such a classihcation would possibly be nearly nonsense, at any rate in the 
eyes of those who attach most value to the caste-system. But the classification 
ts not offered as a model for India ; it is offered only as a tentative effort at some¬ 
thing more useful in Burma than an entirely fictitious record of caste. It cannot 
be hoped that even for Burma the classification is impregnable against attack a 
great deal of investigation had to be done to learn something about the various 
races, and this was complicated by the difficulty that, while few in Burma really 
know' much about these matters, the Census Superintendents in India were 
acquainted with some of the -*-- J " - - - 


not 


j-rf - 4 — . used in Burma, or found them used in 

different senses. Some classes are included which seem to be overlapped by 
other classes the Kumauni who are people from the three districts of Almor/, 
Naim lal and Garhwal in the Kumaun division of the United Provinces - 1 have 
not discovered the relationship of these to the Garhwali who are separately 
tabulated but some who know them say they are distinct. Others however 
suggested that Garhwali and Dogra should both be included under Punjabi 
Snrn.arly some have suggested that Komati should be included under Mahratta. 
and both Kachchh' and Suratt under Gujarati; while others say that all Malabari 
Mahometans are Mopks and should be transferred to the cofresponding entry. 
Tor all these cases Imperial Table XI !l gives separate figures which can be 
eombmed as appropriate; this seems better than compounding figures on 
uncertain in formation. Similarly some would perhaps Contend that the Cfutta- 
gontans should have been included in Bengalis, But ’anyone who desires can 
compound the separate figures given and others may prefer to have them 
separate ; there is, I believe sufficient difference to justify the separate tabulation 
Amongst the classes which caused difficulty were the Coringhi Mahomedai^ 
According to the Superintendent of the Madras 
Census all described as Coringhis should be regarded 
as Telugus, But some others to whom reference 
was made were of opinion that there are no 
Mahomed an Telugus, and that Coringhi Mahome- 
dans were really Nursapuri or Deccani Mahomedans. 

Unfortunately it was too late then to examine the 
record of their language ; in Imperial ' T ' ‘ ' 
therefore the Coringhi Mahome dans 
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tabulated as Telugus, but they have been entered separately so that correction 
can be made if desired. The record of their birth-places was as shown in 
Marginal Table 10. Rohillas do not appear in the table as they are a branch of a 
Pathan race and included under Hindustani Mahomedans, ChuHas are not known 
as such in Madras but as Lubbai, Marakhayar or Ravuthar ; they are said to be 
descendants of Hindus converted to Mahbinedanism in the time of HyderAli, 
and they speak lamiL Madras-Mahomedans are an Urdu-speaking race 
descended from a mixture of Pathans, Afghans and Moguls which are all 
Mahometan races j they do not intermarry with Tamils or Chulias. The Moplas 
have become known by this name in Burma on account of their recent rebellion 
but hitherto they have more generally been known in Burma by the term Kaka 
which is not known in Madras ; they are descendants of marriages of 
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Arab sailors centuries ago with the women of the Malabar coast, and their 
language is Malayalarn. The term Chetty in Madras means strictly a shopkeeper 
and is used for the keeper of a petty shop as well as for a large dealer ; it seems 
to havg acquired something of rhe same meaning with regard to money-lending 
as the term iartu i has in other parts of India, but it is nowhere restricted in 
Madras as in Burma to the Natukottai Chetty bankers. As the chetty is really 
a Tamil engaged in the particular trade of money-lending, he has been tabulated 
as a Tamil, The Surati are Mahomedans said to be known in India as Suni 
Vorah. The Punjabi Sikhs are included under Punjabis, The Wethali of 
Myitkyina District are Assamese and have been tabulated as such. There are 
also in Myitkyina district many descendants of Shans or Kaehins by Assamese 
women who were captured in raids by those races upon Assam; constant inter¬ 
marriage has submerged the Assamese strain and these returned themselves as 
Shans or Kaehins according to the race to which they principally belong and 
whose customs and language they have adopted. The Myedu are the descendants 
of Mahomedans of Indian descent who were bom and bred in certain Indian 
colonies in Shwebo. The Manipuris shown in previous censuses have disap¬ 
peared from Imperial Table XI1 1 ; a discussion of them will be found in Article 

. 169. 
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1 6 4 - Indians in Ipzi.—'The term Indian is used in this census to include all 
_ who described them¬ 
selves as belonging to 
one of the forty races 
tabulated in Group X 
in Imperial Table 
XIII, or who, having 
failed to define their 
race dearly, appear¬ 
ed from other parts 
of their record to 
belong to one of 
those races and were 
accordingly tabulated 
as u Indians of un¬ 
specified race,” As 
in the cases of Anglo- 
Indians and Euro¬ 
peans this is different from the definition adopted in the electoral rules. The total 
number of Indians recorded was 653.980 males and 433,097 females, amounting 
to nearly j 0 and nearly 4 per cent of the total males and females respectively in 
the province and nearly 7 per cent of the total population. (More precisely these 
percentages may be given as 9 7, 3 6, and 67 respectively,) Although forty 
races are included, the majority of the Indians belong to one or other of six of 
these as is shown in Marginal Table u. 

The distribution of the Indian population by religion is shown in Marginal 

Fable is. The Hindus and Ani* 
mists ought really to be taken 
together, as it is so much a 
matter of chance for many of the 
uneducated Indians whether a 
Burmese enumerator records 
them as of the one or the other of 
th es e religions. TheMahomedan 
females exceed Hindu and Ani- 
mist females together by about 
1 a per cent and are about one- 
half the total Indian females; 
but Hindu males exceed the 
Mahomedan males by about 50 
per cent, A somewhat different 
W?, .W?* 110 the of Hindus and Mahomedans if the districts of 

«™« 2 n SC*h '“urt * Y » l f e article - *0 other kind of Indian 
„ p , 1 e sntias and Mahometans in number; the Christmas who 
Come next have only about a per cent of all Indian males, 4 per cent of the 
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females and per cent of the total for both sfexes j the numbers of other reli¬ 
gions are much smaller still and altogether make up only 15 per cent of the 
whole. Including Indian Animists under Hindus, as will be done throughout the 
remainder of this chapter, the Hindus and Mahometans together make up 850,327 
or nearly 96 per cent of all I ndians in the province. 

The distribution of Indians by natural divisions is given in Marginal Table 13. 
inhere is shown their 
concentration hi the 
Delta, Coast and Centre 
subdivisions of Burtnan 
division which together 
include 95 per cent of 
the total. In Delta sub* 
division 10 per cent of 
the population is 
Indian-but of this 10 
no less than 4 5 is due 
to the inclusion of Ran¬ 
goon which alone con¬ 
tains 189,334 Indians, 
or a 1 per cent of the 
total in the province. So too in Coast subdivision in which one-sixth or 1 j per 
cent of the population is Indian. Akyab District, in which the conditions are 
special, includes 301,388 Indians or 25 per cent of all the Indians of the province 
and accounts for no less than 13*5 of that $7 per cent; while Amherst accounts 
for another 2*5 of the remainder leaving only a per cent for the rest of the sub¬ 
division to contribute. 

This concentration of the Indians is brought out still more clearly in Marginal 
Table 14- In all the 
districts not shown In 
that table the proportion 
of Indians in the popula¬ 
tion is smaller than in 
those shown. The latter 
can easily be picked out 
on any of the maps in 
the introduction to this 
report. They- include 
all the districts lining 
the shore of the Gulf of 
Martaban and have an 
off-3hoot from Rangoon 
to the adjacent district 
of lose in and a continua¬ 
tion along the railway to 
Toungoo; Akyab and 
Mandalay are then 
added as isolated dis¬ 
tricts, the former being 
another littoral district, 
appears on the map as a 
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Myaungmva District as a matter of fact though it 

_ r __ Uttoral district is not realty such, because the greater 

part of its coast has no population save in a few isolated fishing settlements, 
behind which is a wide belt of tidal jungle separating the coast completely from the 
populated area of the district i Myaungmya is thus Tor practical purposes an inland 
delta district. In 1 baton District too the Indians are chiefly an extension from 
the Amherst colony into the Paung township in the south and from Pegu into the 
Kyaikio township in the north. The districts of the table apart from Akyab and 
Mandalay are thus best described as radiating from the ports of Rangoon and 
Moulmein and continued along the lines of communication by river from Rangoon 
to Bassein and by rail to Toungoo. The districts selected for tbe special statis¬ 
tics of Indians in Imperial Tables XI 3 and XIV include also Yamathin besides 
the districts of Marginal Table 14; but that district has slightly less numbers 
than some others, and was included because its Indian population, which is chiefly 
in the southern portion, is a further continuation along the railway line of the 
Toungoo colony. 

































CHAPTER XI. 


Rangoon naturally attracts alt immigrants as the capital, the ordinary port 
of arrival and the industrial centre of the province. More than half its total popula¬ 
tion and approximate])- two-thirds of its males and one-third of its females are 
Indians; but still as was pointed out in Chapter II, the Burmese females exceed 
tne Indian and make up one-half of the total. 

Amkttst owes much of its large number of Indians to the former history of 
oulrnein as the principal p rt ; a large Indian colony having once been started 

has grown and spread bejond the town. 

M .*' V u d ’ stdc * * ncdt j deS numbers of Indians in (he railway centre of 
Myirngfe as wed as in Mandalay City and May my o where the cantonments make 
a considerable contnbuton to the district total, 

u ky<1 } is a s P ecial case because of its contiguity to India, the case with which 
wWph 3 f '* Cf0ssed and the special local conditions of a seasonal immigration 
which l rads to the presence on the date of the census of a number of Indians who 

af / er !? in . d,a U ^ clual| y of the so J thousand Indians shown in 
hJ™?. - 1 * 4 for . Ak * ab 1 * thousand males and 76 thousand females were 

it?™ 1 lhc di nC * ; 'h® phenomenon is as mueft an annextion of part of India by 
jXJi ™ '^onofAkyab by Indians. About 90,000 of the Indians of the 
ofXSi k' m fl? ted r-Maungdaw township which is separated from the rest 
in^rr d 1 by f" S v an ? F n S le that ^rm a much more effective barrier to daily 
the , Naaf R'ver which separates it from Chittagong. Another 
J r C f nttOWnShip ° f Buth[dauu e ' ust thosehillsand so,000 
adventifn ^ l* k W * "7 ' 3 - n ° *F* at J ourne y further on. Adding to these a purely 
rfSE , 1 P ° pU atIO c ° f 13 000 in Ak ' vab to ' vn - four*fifths of the Indians 

fra^ thf N M? ““T** 1 f ° r 0ut5ide A ^ ab ^wn. In the townships remote 

ArSa^WI H T lV7f' lU f ]ndhm h 5 ™ [t ^ even Mahomed an 
♦ rt included the Hindus and Mahometans together make up only 4 per 

SftL adhc^fS^i Ponna p un ‘ownship and ro per cent in Pauktawf t£fc 
tion nf inJ? J t of K y auk py^ they form less than 3 per cent. The propor- 

hcretL, ^ T? ° T? T - Pldl r ,n faCt as the ^tanM from the Naaf River 
increases. The seasonal immigration to which reference was made a bove is an 

S^SSkTdT t0 reap the rice ' harvest of the district and work the 

m . n P ort °f Akyab town. The number of these immigrants varies from 

culture ™dV CC ° rd ? *° Ehe co ^^ions in Chittagong, increasing if the agri¬ 
cultural conditions there arc unfavourable. In February and March these 

JSESS? , homc b >’ ol March most have retoS«ho|b 

S ?k b y °° s f mewhat longer, chiefly in the port of Akyab. As the 

immiJan^ J 5? 81 by 3 few ^ ]t ha PP en£ that the number of these 

Ih»E l mcll ^ d f d m any census is an accident; no arguments can be based 

» ~ as tarJES 

S.f, v o?,^dir [| “ art T.‘ ,f ,* i>emwCT ' bt,m ' he bSiB 

temporary iLigrants i, STC&fc’tt ***“* * 

a* Sri 

O s^ ofvaka^ nh" ^ V 2 ? , ^ ab - Sandowa, the Hill 
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will be reuresented bv n- V A * ■ Ue " ie rei namder of the province 

that part of Burma in whirl ^ ^tu?**** ® tstncis - f be distant districts thus form 
war pan Burma m ah.ch, as they can only reach it by sea, casual or very short 
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term immigration of Indians is 
with figures ohtained in succeeding 
articles, the total populations of 
the near and distant districts at 
three censuses are given in 
Marginal Table *5. In all three 
years,—1901, 1911 and 1921—the 
near districts contained roughly 
one-tenth as many people of each 
sex as the distant districts, and so 
had about one-eleventh of the whole 
population of the province. The 
figures for Indians given in Marginal 
. Tables < j and ta are divided 
between the near and distant districts 
in Marginal Table 16, For the corresponding figures of 1911 and 1901 Marginal 
Tables aa and 33 below and the article 
which includes them should be consulted. 

In 1921, as Marginal Table r6shows, the 
Chittagomans were the most numerous 
Indian race in the province because of their 
strength in the near districts ; that is due 
to their number in Akyab district which 
is so Ijttle separated from their own 
district of Chittagong. In the distant 
districts the most numerous races are the 
Telugu, Tamil and Hindustani which 
together make up nearly two-thirds of all 
the Indians, and together with the Griya, 

Bengali and Chfttagonian races make up 
six-sevenths of them. The precise 
figures for the proportions of Hindus and 
Mahomedans of each race in the distant 
districts can be extracted from Imperial 
1 able XIIT ; but for all races except the 
Bengalis and CfuLtagomans the numbers 
will differ so little from those for the 
whole province in Marginal Table 11, that 
the latter can be taken as a rough approximation. Marginal Table 34 below 
also gives some statistics for females of the most numerous races. 

166 . Immigrant and Indigenous Indians.— Marginal Table 17 shows 
the relative numbers (taken from 7 

Imperial Table Xlll) of Indians of 
certain religions who were born in 
Burma or outside Burma, Christian 
and Buddhist Indians and 1,532 
Indians of other religions are excluded 
from the table because separate 
records of them by birthplace have not 
been kept ; but as the total exclusion 
amounts only to a little over ar.ooo 
persons, or 2 '5 per cent of the whole, 
this defect is not serious. The table 
shows that only about 300,000 or 
something over one-third of the 
Indians enumerated were born in 
Burma ; all the rest were immigrants. 

Three hundred thousand is about a '3 
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percent of the ij'a millions which form the whole population of the province. 
Immigrant Indians are nearly twice as numerous as the indigenous, but this is 
due entirely to a large preponderance of males ; im migrant females are only four- 
sevenths as numerous as the indiger ous, These results are greatly affected how¬ 
ever by jthe inclusion of the figures of Akyab district. If, following the uniform 
system proposed in the preceding article, separate figures are compiled for the 



















































































CHAPTER XI, 


111 

distant districts, the totals are as 'shown in Marginal Table 18. The total 

immigrant outnumber the total 
indigenous Indians in both sexes; 
the immigrant males are nearly six 
times as numerous as the indigenous. 
The change from Marginal Table 17 
is most marked for the indigenous 
Mahomedans, who, instead of being 
twice as numerous as the indigenous 
Hindus, are now only half as numer¬ 
ous, For the total of the religions of 
Marginal Table iS. which include 
nearly 96 per cent of all the Indians 
of the distant districts, the indigenous 
Indians number only 140 thousand 
which amounts to just under i s per 
cent of the total population of those 
districts. 
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numbers of Indians, 
were not tabulated. 
Numbers were 
given of course for 
the Hindu and 
Mahomedan and 
other religions, but 
they include others 
than Indians, and 
the numbers of 
Indians at previous 
censuses must be 
built up by modify¬ 
ing the figures 
given for each 
religion so as to 
allow for non- 
Indians. For com- 
the figures of 
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way of approximating to the correct figures, btit I have not succeeded, and I have 
to italicise some figures of Marigjnal fable 19 to mark them as uncertain; they 
must be regarded as simply the best estimate 1 could frame with inadequate data. 

The numbers of Christian Indians tabulated in 1901. 1911 and 1921 are 
shown in Marginal Table flO , they are all .--- 
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liable to errors of the kind described 
regard to Roman Catholics in the concluding 
Note of Chapter IV of this report. The 
number of Buddhist Indians in 1931 was 5,822 
males and 1,333 females ; in 191 * and '1901 
none were tabulated, and it appears probable 
that they tv ere tabulated under Hindu castes 
and are therefore included in the figures already 
used' for Hindus. The number of Sikhs, 

Ary a 5. Brahmos. Jains and Par? is and all 
others can be derived from Imperial Table 
XIII of (921 and Imperial Table VI of earlier 
censuses *; their totals are shown in Marginal 
Table St and it may be assumed that only 
Indians are included, The decrease in this 
total for 1931 ts due to 3 decrease in the number of Sikhs employed in the military 
police. 

Summing now the totals for the various religions the figures of Marginal 
Table 33 are obtained. The 
uncertainties in the figures 
for Christians do not serious- 
ly affect the table because 
the errors of recording 
Christian Indians as Hindus 
will have no effect on the 
total of Indians. There is 
still the doubt about the 
figures for Mahomedans; 
but, while the error of Zer- 
badis on which that depends may be large in comparison with the variations in the 
numbers of Indians in the successive decades. U cannot be large enough to affect 
perceptibly the percentages calculated in the last three columns. 

Marginal Table 23 shows the result of applying for the distant districts the 
same process as was used 
to prepare Marginal Table 
2 a for the whole province; 
but it is somewhat more 
accurate than that table 
because it is free from esti¬ 
mates for the A rakan-Maho¬ 
medans. The percentage of 
Indians in the total popula¬ 
tion of the distant districts is 
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seen to have increased bv one-fourth in twenty years and to be approaching 6 
per cent; but Indians still include only 2 5 per cent of the female population. 
While Indian females form so small a part of the total female population the 
proportion of Indians in the total population tends to be kept down by the 
absorption of their children in the Burmese race. Many Hindus marry Burmese 
women, and, except in a minority of cases of wealthy families, the children are 
brought up as Burmese and adopt the dress, manners and customs of the 
Burmese, so that even tf they are not themselves absorbed into the Burmese 
race their children are. This is not so much the case with Mahomedans whose 
children by Burmese wives are called Zerbadis and are generally tabulated as 
such ; but, even so, tnajiy of their descendants tend to join the Burmese race. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that many of the absolute figures of 
this article are quite rough approximations. They are near enough to give some¬ 
thing near the right percentage in the last three columns of Marginal Tables 33 
and 33 but it would be rash to assert that the absolute Increases which they suggest 
in each decade are correctly given, because the possible errors in them are not 

• Eleven n»*le* *ftd *U fmwt« among** the Agnostic*, Atheist*, etc,, of (911 *■< Indian*. 














































CHAPTER Xf 


a *4 

amaIMn comparison with those increases although small in comparison with the 
total figures of each census, 

168. Indian versus Indigenous Population.— A complete study of the 
penetration of Burma by Indians would extend beyond the limits permissible in 
this report. The results reached in the last four articles however; together with 
those relating to Indians reached in the next two chapters of this report, seem to 
show the proper perspective of the problem. The frequent cry that the Indian is 
rapid y displacing the Borman is due to the large numbers of Indians who can be 
seen landing irom the ahtps^ that come from India to Rangoon, and to the fact 
that the Indian population is concentrated in parts in which its presence was 
particularly noticed by the European observers who first raised that cry About 
one-third derive their livelihood from cultivation j the main part are engaged in 
occupations classed as Industry, Transport and Trade, and consequently are 
either m the towns or dose beside the railway and river routes, This is true 
even m the districts in which the Indians are proportionally most numerous? and 
it is exactly such a location as must make them be seen most frequently by 
o stivers, rheEr share in transport and some Other Industries however is ekag- 
gerated in the occupation tables. Their share in the skilled occupations of 
industrial establishments is discussed in Chapter XIII; they have not such a 
monopoly of these as is sometimes suggested, and in any case allowance has still 
to be made for the overwhelming preponderance of the indigenous races in Ben 
culture. It is trae that m certain localities a large area of paddy land has gone 
mto the possession of Indians or is worked by Indians ; hut in a view of the whole 
province the area is still small and the problems involved are local The 
hist four articles preceding this have shown that the Indian question must 

be discussed ser>aratclv far th* , .1. 
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only 1 in 18 of the population and it has grown by about to per cent in the 
last decade instead of the 13 per cent shown by the preceding decade How 

nVnrn m R “ y ^ off of the numbet <*f Indians leaving India 

to come to Burma and how far it is due to special losses of Indians t hrough 

influenza is uncertain. But it seems clear that the power of a foreign immigrant 

thC ' mdl £ en ™ s Population must depend chiefly upon thl 
number of the foreign women who come to settle In the' country., Marginal 
Table 33 shows that Indian lemales have increased from I'g oj cent of the 
female population in ttjoi to a 5 per cent in ign ; while Marginal Table 8 
shows that in the distant districts less than half the Indian females of ion were 

born in Burma, Even a single homo- 
geneous immigrant race of which this is 
true Is far more likely to be absorbed 
than to dispossess. Exceptional results 
might come if the immigrants consisted 
ehieiiy of the highly educated or skilled 
classes or of financially powerful clas- 
ses ; but while the Indians include all 
these, it cannot be said that the majority 
of them come under these descriptions. 
And the Indians of Burma are far from 
belonging to a single homogeneous race. 

I he a*5 per cent or 35 per mille of the 
female population of the distant districts 
which is Indian is distributed amongst 
a number of religions and races. Put* 
ting aside those which claim only a few 
persons, there are three religions and 
three races which share with large 
numbers in the manner shown in Mar¬ 
ginal Table 34. Whether the tie of race 
or religion is regarded, the proportion 
0 a thousand of the total female popu¬ 
lation is small for any unified class. 
Htc proportions have certainly been 
increasing. But this too has been due 
partly to the peculiar age-distribution 
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of the indigenous Buddhist population which Chapter V shows has caused the 
Buddhists to have a particularly low rate of increase just when the Indians of 
Burma had a natural rate of increase above their average- The age-distribution 
of tlie Buddhists may also have had an effect upon the increase of immigrant 
Indians. There has teen since £906 a relative defect of Buddhists in ages so to 
£5 which, by diminishing the economic competition against which the Indian 
immigrants have to contend, would naturally cause some of those immigrants to 
stay and survive who, it the competition had been fiercer, would have either 
returned to India or succumbed ; the reports of Burma received in Indian 
villages would be more favourable on this account and so more people 
would be inclined to migrate to Burma, In recent vears Burmese have been 
doing work commonly regarded as characteristically Indian, forming large 
travelling reaping-gangs and working barges to transport the rice-harvest; 
the extension of the railway to Ye-u is being earned out entirely by Burmese labour. 
It is reasonable to think that these developments are due partly to the increased 
proportion of young men of 20 to 35 amongst the Buddhists ; and it may be 
expected that during the next decade Indian immigrants will find it more difficult 
to meet the competition of Buddhists of the most vigorous working-ages of 20 
to 35* Other influences may have an opposite effect, but this must tend to make 
the rate of increase of immigrant Indians less than it would be otherwise 

The history of Burma moreover has something to tell. Immigration from 
India to Burma has been important since very early times. The earliest organised 
kingdoms in Burma owed their existence, cohesion and power largely to Indian 
immigrants of nearly 3,000 years ago; and not only the religion of the country 
but every branch of Burmese culture has been strongly affected by Indian in 
flutnee, Pali, the classical language, is Indian. The carvings and frescoes in the 
Buddhist pagodas and monasteries at Pagan, dating from the 10th to the lath 
centuries, give frequent evidence of the influence even of Vishnuism and Sivaism. 
The old Aryan god tndra is king . F the Burmese rots. Nine hundred years ago 
in the time of king Ansurshts, a Hanthawaddy much more extensive than 
the. Hanthawaddy district of to-day appears to have been actuallv under the domi¬ 
nion of the GMas of Southern India. The great popular hero of Burmese 
history is Kyansittha who was a son of Anawrahta and reigned over all the present 
province of Burma except the Tavoy and Mergui districts from 105710 1075' 
a stone figure of him in the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan, which is so individualised 
that the archaeological experts are convinced that it is a true portrait, shows that 
his eyes and indeed his whole face were not Burmese. His mother Is described 
as a princess of Wet ball which formerly identified as in India. In recent years 
it has been thought that Wethali was in Arakan, but this does not disprove that 
Kyausittha s mother was entirely or largely Indian by descent; and as the sculptor 
gave Burmese features to a companion figure, the stone figure shows conclusively 
that cither Kyansittha had Indian features (which is the generally accepted and 
most probable view) or that such features were expected in kings. During the 
reign of Kyansittha an Indian prince of Fateikkaya came to Pagan desiring to 
many Kyansittha’s daughter; the king's advisers prevented the marriage Utitkg 
foreigners should become loo powerful in the country, but the son of the royal 
lovers afterwards became king Alaungsithii. The common view therefore that 
the Burmese are in danger of losing their country to the Indians is not new but 
goes back at least 800 years to this twelfth-century romance ; and it is not un¬ 
reasonable to ask for special evidence that a dispossession which went on So 
slowly through these centuries when the indigenous races were absorbed In inter¬ 
necine strife ts going to have lightning effect now On the other hand, the last 
thirty or forty years have seen the indigenous races spreading out to* reclaim 
to cultivation the jungle of the delta, the colonisation of which, with its 
difficulties of fever, flood and finance, is a feat that has not always been 
fully appreciated. Now it has been recognised that a complete develop¬ 
ment of the economic life of the province must be balanced, and that if the 
indigenous races are to retain their place they must take pan in the larger 
Indus'. nal and commercial enterprises as well as in agriculture and in irade and 
industry on a small scale. One of the Burmese leaders expressed this in i Q2 , 
as Follows: “The economic menace is imminent, and unless we are prepared to 
repel it our national existence is doomed. . . if we start organising oursdvi s 
from now and leant and strive diligently to get the control of the trade, commerce 
and industry of the country into our hands we may yet be Saved." The principal 
difficulty m this seems to be the lack of financial credit ; but the recent 
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developments in which Burmese have joined in industrial enterprises may establish 
this for them if they make its establishment their aim and sacrifice minor gains for it 
The provision of banking facilities in the largest towns, which is involved in this 
need but does not constitute the whole of it. has been recognised as an urgent 
desideratum, ard it is hoped that a beginning will soon be made. To a nation 
alive to the conditions the present numbers of Indians and their rate of increase 
offer no menace. There will be room for them always. But, while the Indians 
may come to Burma and work for the advantage both of themselves and of Burma 
there are at present no signs that they will within any reasonable time dispossess 
the Burmese and convert Burma into an Indian country. Those who come only 
for a short time cannot do this; those who stay will tend to be absorbed as they 
are being absorbed now'. By their absorption they will of course influence 
Burmese development as they have always done, but the essential character of 
the country must remain Burmese. 


169. Kathb, Maflipuri and Ponna.— The people of the principal race in 
Manipuri call 1 hem selves Meit'et and in Burmese are called Kathk The Meifti 
language belongs to the Chin group and has been tabulated accordingly in I mperial 
1 able IX, while in Imperial Table XI the Meit'eirace, m accordance with the 
usual rule of following the language-classification where there was not a definite 
reason for the contrary, has also been tabulated in the Chin group. All recorded 
as Pt nna also have been regarded in the present census as Meit'ei, exactly as in 
the census of 1901 when they were similarly tabulated under Manipuri. There 
is however a good deal of difficulty attached to the term Pcnna. Its origin is 
unsettled, In one sense it means simply a Brahman ; but it rends to be used now 
as a race-description for any kind of Burmanised Indian, S o that sometimes the 
Kald (discussed with other Indo-Burman races earlier in this chapter ) are referred 
to as Ka^i-Pcnna, The three principal kinds however are known as Bama {or 
Mvammai Poona, Yakaing ( or Arakan ) Ponna and Kathd Ponna The first 
regard themselves as descendants of fzzuna I who is Arjuna the Pandava of ancient 
India 1 ! and an aboriginal Manipur woman (that is 3 Chin> and describe the 
Meit’ei or Kathi as all the Hindu converts from various Chin tribes. The real 
difference appears however in the story that the Bama Ponnas are descendants 
of Hindus who, came from Manipur to the court of the Fyu king Duttabaung in 
the ancient times of the kingdom of Tharekhettara {PromeV This story is 
given in a Burmese record of the time of King Bodawpava ( 1781-1819) which 
describes an enquiry by him into the origin of the Bama Ponna. who were then 
known as the Sagging Ponna; and the truth probably is that the Bama Ponna 
are the descendants of an ancient immigration (without mixture with the 
Burmese) while^ the Kati'd are descendants of immigrants who came from 
Manipur centuries later when the racial constitution of the Manipur popu¬ 
lation had been modified. The story of the origin of the Bama Ponna is of course 
mixed up with the h gends of the Indian kings from Kapilavastu who founded the 
first kingdoms among the original Burmese tribes. The Yakaing Ponna seem 
to iiav*e had a, similar but less ancuut origin, and tli6 different environment of 
t hittagong and Arakan, Although the ordinary Burmese word for a Brahman is 
Pcnna t the Ponnas of all three kinds include classes recognised among themselves 
as Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. Apparently the term Pcnna came to 
mean a Brahman of any kind because the Ponna employed at ancient Burmese 
courts as astrologers were Brahmans ; and now a Brahman from India who is not of 
Ponna descent must be described as Kala-Ponna if ambiguity is to be avoided 
^4 4®®*’ as the paste-division implies, are Hindus and worship certain Hindu 

gods ; but the Yakaing Ponna do not worship rhe same gods as the Bama Ponna, 

I he Bama Ponna are very strict about their Hindu customs, wearing the o, 6 or 3 
sacred threads and the sacred beads and being very watchful about ceremonial 
punty They are also strict vegetarians. The Brahmans among them, like many 
other Brahmans, believe that it is their duty to renounce the world and undertake a 
life of meditation ard religious austerity as Sadhu or ?annyasin at I he age of 48 ■ and 
ins said that many do make this renunciation. The Yakaing Ponna differ from 
the Bama Ponna by having no such custom of renunciation; ard by religious 
practices wmch include the sacrifice or goats A further difference between ihe 
am d ani. } akaing Ponna is that the forn er talk Burmese and the latter China- 
£"“• . Both the- Bama arid the Yawing Poora ore vrry mid atom 
*" h . olher ™ces ; these classes do not e,er marry with each other, 
and any one marrying an outsider is ro longer regarded as a Ponna ; it is in this 
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way that the comm unities have been preserved so long in spite of their Small 
numbers. 


It is in the case of the Kathe Ponna that the tendency to use the term Ron 11 a 
for any Burmanised Indian causes difficulty Just as the Kathb Ponna differ from 
the Kama Pomia in the time of their arrival in Surma, so there are differences 
amongst the Kathe, A large number of Manipurians were brought to Burma as 
prisoners of war after the Burmese invasions of Manipur, particularly those of 
1764and 1819; and it is ohieBy to the descendants of these that the term 
Kathe has generally been applied. 1 hese were skilful in weaving Intricate patterns 
in silk cloths, and it was principally as weavers to the Burmese king of Ava that 
they wren-kept in Mandalay. They were also however employed later to dig 
canals ; but so little of the pay disbursed from the royal treasury for them 
filtered through the hands of the various Burmese officers, that they used to 
escape secretly to British Burma and so founded colonies lhere. They were noted 
not only for their weaving but for their skill in astrology, music, dancing and 
massaging ; and some accounts of them unfairly add begging to this list of 
accomplishments. As would be expected of people from tTie country ia which 
polo originated, the Kathb were also noted for horsemanship, Besides the war 
prisoners and their descendants there are Kathi who have come freely from 
Manipur since, and among both these classes (who may be called the* recent 
Kathe j the term Ponna has often been used merely as a description of those who 
practise astrology and conduct ceremonies. Many of the recent Katlib have 
become much Burmanised ; indeed the greater pari have been so completely 
absorbed by the Burmese that they describe themselves as Burmese Buddhists; in 
particular it is said that these transformed Kathfc form a large part of the population 
of Mandalay and Amarapura. Some of these it is said still keep the si* sacred 
threads ano wear them occasionally, but generally leave them hanging on the wall 
of the house. 1 heir former connection with Hinduism is also shown by sometimes 
calling Bama Pottna to conduct their marriage ceremonies in Sanskrit with Brahman 
rites which are not those of the ordinary Burmese marriage even when that is 
conducted, as it often is in the case of well-to-do people, by Ponna. The recent 
Kathfe in some places however are still Hindus, and some are little affected by 
Buddhism ; the Kathb of Myitkyina district for instance arc simply Manipuri 
Hindus who have migrated. 


All kinds of Kathe and Ponna are thus associated in some wav with Manipur 
but it would perhaps have been better—if the same knowledge had been available 
before enumeration—to have had Bama Ponna and Yakaing Ponna separatefv 
tabulated. Ask is, the Hindu Meit'e* of the tables include these and also the 
Hindus of the recent Katlid. The few Mahomed an s are probably immigrants 
direct from Manipur, and the few Animists are probably members of Chin bribes 
of Manipur not yet converted to Hinduism. The Buddhists represent those who 
while on their way to being Burmanised, have not yet claimed to be Burmese' 
In any case the enumeration of Kathb has been unsatisfactory at all the last four 
censuses. The numbers tabulated as Kaihi and as Manipuri in i8ot are shown 
in Marginal table 25, where also 
those tabulated as Mekei in 1921, 
are shown as Kathb ; it is impossible 
to say how the Hindu Manipuris w ere 
tabulated in 1891, The numbers 
recorded in 1911 in same localities 
are surprisingly small,—for instance 
only ad in Prome; but I am unable to 
say how far these numbers represent 
the progress of Burmanisation. The 
census of igot showed 4,727 mates 
and 6,405 females as Manipuris, with 
1,79b males and 1,880 speakers of 
the Meit'ei language. The census 
of 1911 shows 1,626 males and 

MeiRei e bnnL aS Tb^l fi* 1 ? M * nJ P“ ri “* te l**) speakers of the 

Meitei language. The remainder of the Hindu Kathfe in , 9 „ must have 

Z de31 S ll3tions such 25 Brahman or Cistt not 
22E& and 11 1S lm P OTS,bIe t0 how the Buddhists and Animists were 
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CHAPTER XI. 


170 Castes and depressed classes amongst Indigenous Races,— 
Recently a paper was written by a Chino-Burman and read before the Burma 
Research Society m Rangoon to deny the statement so frequently made that 
there is no caste amongst the Burmese. The writer drew attention to the classes 
of SancIa/0 or Thubajansa (grave-diggers) Pay&kyun (pagoda-slaves), Tkinchi 
(described by him as pagod a .-slaves5, khwt (pagoda-slaves who eat the offerings 
to shrines) and KHa (hereditary beggars 1 , and also tn the Don (fishermen), Hart 
(sweepers) and Hard (washermen and barbers) of Arakan, He declared that all 
these and 4> people who follow certain despised trades and professions such as 
hunters, butchers, actors, intoxicating drug sellers and mid wives are looked down 
upon as untouchables and they are absolutely debarred from taking any part in 
all social functions of the respectable classes; and therein the caste system 
among the Barmans, which is undreamt of by other races and foreigners 
who live side by side with the Burmese is as rigidly enforced by the 
respectable classes as by the Brahmans towards the Chandala and Panchama 
of India, ” 

The use of the term cast* with regard to the Burmese is a mistake, because 
that term has no meaning (except when it is used figuratively) apart from the whole 
Hindu social system. The Don, Hari , and liar a are known only in Akyab and 
are Hindu descendants of mixed marriages bet veen Hindus and the Chin hill-tribes, 
who in conformity with regular Hindu practice occupy a low place in the caste- 
scale, The Katiifc or Ponna discussed in the preceding article were not men¬ 
tioned by the writer in his paper \ they as Hindus have a place in the caste-system 
and they speak of them selves a* including persons of all the four varnas —Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra, All these however are essentially cases of colonies 
of Hindu society in Burma ; and the existence of caste among them is on practically 
the same footing as the cxistence of caste among the Bengali, Tamil and Hindustan 
Hindus who come from India to Burma nowadays. The extension of the same 
term to the other classes mentioned is a different matter, because these are all 
Buddhists and entirely outside the Hindu social system. The Tkinchi form the 
subject of the next article. The Sandala, Payakyun, Khwa and Kbba are fairly 
described as depressed classes, as they have not the same freedom of intercourse 
with the ordinary Burmese as these have with each other. For instance, a 
person of the ordinary classes would not be prepared to marry with them ; and 
except in very special circumstances would not eat with them or allow them to 
use his dishes, The Sancala live outside the village or in a special quarter of it; 
the other classes live on land belonging to the pagoda or other .edifice with which 
they are associated. But this is far from the conception of the untouchables of 
India, hor instance, although a Burman would not ordinarily start a conversation 
with Sandala, he would have no hesitation in selling things to them and discuss¬ 
ing the price, and he would not give a thought to the matter if in handling the 
goods his hands came in contact with theirs. From the Khiva the Burman 
regularly buys Bowers on the steps of the Sltwe Uagdn. The attitude of the 
ordinary Burman towards the Sandala, Payakyun, IChwa, and Kbba resembles much 
less the attitude of a high-caste Hindu towards an untouchable than the normal 
attitude of the ordinary rural Burman towards tile uneducated classes of Indians. 
Less misconception will be caused if the term caste is avoided and some such 
term as special classes is used. 

It is well-known that the payakyun include descendants of royal prisoners 
captured m war by the Burmese kings ; the most famous of these probably is 
King Manuha, the laiaing king, whom the Burmese conquered in the eleventh 
century. It seems probable in fact chat the disabilities of the original payakyun 
nere 10 be ascribed to their being captive members of a conquered race rather 
than to tiieir association with the pagodas and other sacred buildings ; and that 
later, when the stigma had become firmly marked, others to whom it was desired 
to apply a stigma were added to them, Essentially the distinctive character of 
the status of a payakyun seems to be economic and to be i hat of a serf attached 
to pagoda-land and affected by the special conditions attaching to such land. 

j>e j increasing advance of thought the institution of payakyun will at least be 
modified and will probably fade away ? indeed there are signs of such a 
development already. The mere increase of population and intensification of 
intercourse make it already much easier for a pavakyun to conceal hi^ status if 
■ "iigrates to a reasonable distance j there can be no doubt that increasing 
numbers will Uxe advantage of this, and the more educated classes of the 
ordinary population already feel there is no objection to it. The other classes 
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seem to accept the institution of payakyun as part of the world in which they live, 
and simply have never questioned It, 

The ordinar}' statement that the Burmese have no depressed classes thus 
requires some modi Real ion ; but it cannot be said on that account that there is 
any idea of caste among them. There are besides the special classes mentioned 
in this article, divisions corresponding to education ant! economic condition * but 
the suggestion of caste is as wrong lor them as for ordinary English people, who 
even if they do not seek intercourse with classes of inferior culture, would still 
give no support, to a suggestion that there was any matter similar to caste 
involved. Generally indeed there is probably as free intercourse between 
different economic and social classes of the Burmese as among any race or in 
any part of the world. The attitude of the Burmese to the hunters, butchers 
and sellers of intoxicating-drugs is simply a declaration of appreciation of two 
of Gotama’s five precepts which he declared should be obeyed by every man. 
Three additional precepts were given which were not obligatory upon every man 
but were recommended as a means of rising to a higher moral level, and still two 
more were added for the monks. One precept, which in some accounts was No. 
9 and therefore applied only to the monks but in some other accounts was No. 7 
and therefore given to laymen, was to abstain from dancing, music, singing and 
steg^ptays. It is not difficult therefore 10 comprehend that professions relating 
to these were disparaged ; everyone who entered them announced that he was 
content with the observance of the minimum of the Buddha’s commandments. 
He was pot so bad as a buicher because the latter disregarded even that mini¬ 
mum ^ but he was only one step removed, even if that step was a long one. 

I wo other classes remain to be mentioned. The census report of 1901 
gives a reference to the Jhugctuug of Salin Subdivision of the Minbu district, 
describing them as landed proprietors who intermarry only among themselves, 
live in groups of families m superior houses and have gradually come to consider 
themselves and to be regarded by others as a separate class. The Thugauttg 
are the descendants of governors of charges round about Salin who were appointed 
by king Alaungsithu about i ioo A.D. and given special rank. Their descendants 
still have the right to certain appointments as myothugyi, and are recognised as 
a special class, so that if one of thum is mentioned in conversation an allusion to 
the fact that he or she is a thugaung is almost invariably made. There are four 
branches or families, and their marriage customs exclude from the class the 
children of any tkugaung woman who marries outside these four branches. The 
Y tt&etn also, who have been tabulated in recent censuses as a race, have been 
described by some as being only a class who were despised because they bred 
silkworms for silk and consequently took life. In the present census 1,774 have 
been recorded as compared with 1,5+91111911. !n both censuses they have been 
recorded chiefly in the | J egu district, with a few more in lnsein district [there are 
said to be a few others in Prome district, but these have probably been recorded 
as Burmese as they tend to be absorbed by that race, 

171* Thinchi.— About the year 173a A.O, an Arakanese general with about 
300 followers w ho plotted against and killed Narapadi, king of Arakan, were 
executed \ and as an enhancement of their punishment the dowager-queen 
directed that their descendants for ever should suffer social degradation. The 
degradation is said to have laken the form of dedication as slaves of pagodas 
k nd other religious edifices ; but the present-day descendants of the plotters, 
known as Thinchi, have for several generations earned their livelihood as agri¬ 
culturists and traders, and are no longer employed in the service of any pagoda 
or other religious building ; and no distinction between them and other Arakan 
Buddhists is recognised by the Arakanese Buddhist monks. Some have 
migrated to other districts and have been absorbed into the general population. 
In Sandoway too it is said that some ordinary Buddhist girls have married thinchi 
men although they have then been regarded as thinchi themselves. The economic 
position of the thinchi appears to be neither better nor worse than that of their 
neighbours ; some arc well-to-do and some poor , there are day-labourers 
amongst them and merchants. The only objections to the thinchi on the part of 
the Arakanese at any recent time have been in respect of intermarriage and 
commensaJiiy, As to the first the Arakanese of pure blood object to marriages 
with Chins, Mros, Chaungthas and others, and so the objection in the case*of 
thinchi is not peculiar. As to the second, the ordinary person would not partake 
of cooked food or of water handled by thinchi, but freely accepted or bought fish, 
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rice, vegetables* milk and so on. Thmehi might come to one’s house oh a 
friendly visit or for business purposes, but they would not be allowed to eat or 
drink from plates or cups used by the household. The betel-bo* however was 
shared without objection Buddhist monks accepted alms or food, cooked or raw, 
from thmehi; and once so accepted, anyone could eat it without fear of 
contamination. 

In accordance with the Arakanese tradition such an order as thaL imposed 
upon the thmehi might be annulled bv a ruler of power equal to or greater than 
that of the king who made the order ; and the sentence of degradation was 
cancelled by the Government of Burma on the 19th December 1 g §4 and all the 
disabilities of the thmehi were thereby annulled. 

The numbers of thinchi in 1921 have been reported by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. Akyab, to be the number of Buddhists in two specified villages, and are 
accordingly 316 males and 290 females. In addition the Deputy Commissioner, 
Sandowav, reported 17 in his districr ; no others were known. 
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Subsidiary Table \.—Population in tkt natura- divisions classified by 
Ract {h earett icheU thousands gtven and estimated areas omitted). 
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CHAPTER XI 


SubsihiaRY Table ll t —Proforit&HQte Dtsfributictit by Peepies and 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Occupations. 

V\%. Introduction.—There was besides the ordinary census a Special 
Industrial Census in which a record w*s made of certain matters associated with 
Industrial Establishments and the persons employed in them ; that is treated in 
the next chap!er of this report and must on no account be confused with the 
record of occupations which was made in the ordinary census that surveyed the 
whole population and is the subject of this chapter. 

For the purposes of the tables oF occupation in the ordinary census the 
whole population is divided into the two classes of Woritrs and Dependents. The 
term Workers includes (T all those whose income or maintenance is received as 
payment for their labour or other services j ,ii) all those whose income is derived 
directly from such sources as begging, pensions, rent dividends or profit of 
trading ; (iii) priests and Buddhist monks even if they have no income and also 
(iv) prisoners in jails and inmates of fsylums and some other special classes 
conventionally treated as woikers Fhe term Qtpt.ndmts includes nil who are 
not Workers and may be defined approximately as iucluding all who have not 
their own direct incomes but are supported by another who does not stand to 
them in the relation <>f an employer. The standard relations of workers to 
dependents are those of a father to his wife and children who rely upon him for 
economic support All workers are classified in the 2,15 groups shown in Part 11 
of Imperial Table XVII, and the character which determines the group to which 
each worker is assigned is termed his Occupy ion. Corresponding t each group 
of workers is a group of the dependents who are supported by those workers ; these 
are regarded as belonging to the same occupation as their supporters although, 
being dependents, they have no occupation at all in the ordinary sense of that word. 

173 - Enumeration,—The record of occupations was made in three columns 
9. to and it of the enumeration-schedule 
which were headed as shown in the margin. 

The term Actual Worker was used in the 
enumeration in accordance with the word¬ 
ing prescribed for the schedule; in the 
preparation of the tables it was contracted 
to Workers without change of meaning. 

The p rincipat instruct ions under whic h enum erators filled these columns of the 
Schedule were as fellows : 

Cvlamn 9 [Principal Occufatten &r Af<ffflnJ tfSuMttmc* q/ Actual Wvrktri] — 
Eplef the principal means of subsistence of all person* who actually do work or carry on 
business, whether personal])- or by meany of servants, or derive an income From their own 
property. By principal means of subsistence h meant that one of two or more sources Irom 
which the greater income is derived ; lot a person who Has only one source of income that 
one is tailed the principal and entered in this column, A person who derives an iiscoire 
from hou-ie+rcnt, rent ol land, a pension, interest, etc,* is regarded as an actual worker; 
and if he derives an income from another source besides, the source of the greater income 
is to be recorded in this column as his principal means of mbfffteace Enter the exact 
occupation and avoid vague terms such a* iJ service >h «r 11 clerk' 1 or l,; cootie, 1 ' For example 
in the case of a coolie, say whether In the fields, or at an oil-well or its a rice-null or cotton- 
mill or lac factory, or road-making, etc* In the case of agriculture distinguish between 
persons who work their own land and those who pay lent for the land they work In the 
case of rent receivers distinguish rents from agricultural, building, mining or other kinds 
of land or from houses II a person who make* any articles sells them retail he should be 
entered as fl maker and seller 11 of them. Women aid children wlio work at any occupa¬ 
tion which help# to augment the Jamity income must be entered in column y under that 
occupation and not in column ti* Column 9 will he blank for dependents. 

Column to [Su&iidtArjt Of cu fat ion t? Mtam of SuhmUnt& &f Actual HVr|#rjJ r — 
Enter here any occuparion or mean# of subsistence which actual workers have at any time 
of the year in addition to their principal occupation* Thus, If a person lives principally by 
his earnings as a boatman* hut partly also by fishing, the word ** boatman * will be entered 
ia column g and “ fisherman 11 m cohinin to* li an actual worker has only on* source of 
income put a small cross in this column, For dependents leave this column blank 

Column it AftMtis of Sub via the* of Btftndtm ti) FOf children and women and old 
or infirm persons who do not work ? either personally or by means of servant#, and are not 

3° 
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principally suppi'fted by their uwd income enter the principal occupation of the person 
who supports them. This column will be blank for actual workers 

Supplementary instructions tvere given to supervisors to enable them to 
check the work of enumerators. Most of these were designed to remove 
difficulties which had been found by district officers in 1911 when instructing the 
census staff; some w«-re designed to obtain some detailed information which the 
Department of Industries required, 

174. Statistics. — The variety of entries in the occupation — columns of the 
enumeration schedule is so large that some systematic classification of them b 
necessary as a preliminary to their tabulation. The system used in Burma in 
1 gat is described in Sections A and B of Part J of Imperial Table XVI], It differs 
from the system used in Burma in tgi t only in some details which are set out in 
Section E of that Part. It also differs slightly from the system used in the 
other Indian provinces in 1921, and these differences are set out in Section D of 
the same Part. A summary of the system is that all occupations are collected 
into 225 Groups of more or dess closely associated occupations (and some miscel¬ 
laneous remainder-groups), and that these are similarly combined in 60 Orders, 
which in turn are combined in *4 Sub-classes of 4 Classes, For all further details 
of the system Pari I of Imperial Table XV II should be consulted. 

The system of das si heat ton having thus been set out in Part I of Imperial 
Table XVII. Parts 11 and III of the same table show the numbers of workers of 
each sex and of dependents principally supported by the occupations of each 
group, order, sub-class or class in the whole province and in each district and 
administrative division. Those workers of each sex who have in addition a 
subsidiary occupation are further classified according as that subsidiary occupation 
b agricultural or non'agricultural. In Imperial Table XVI 11 the" workers of 
each sex in selected principal occupations who have subsidiary occupations 
are classified in greater detail according to those subsidiary occupations ; and in 
Imperial Table XIX a converse tabulation is, given to show the different principal 
occupations of those who have certain subsidiary occupations. Imperial Table 
XX classifies by Peeples (see Chapter XI, Article 150) the workers and depen¬ 
dents shown to Imperial Table XVII for each class, sub-class and order and 
for some selected groups of principal occupations; generally it gives statistics 
only for the whole province, but for all classes and sub classes and some orders 
and groups it gives details for important natural divisions. 

In addition eight subsidiary tables have been prepared and appended to 
this chapter as follows 

I. — General distribution of the population by occupation. 

U. — General table showing persons supported by classes and sub-classes 

of occupations. 

III . — Statistics regarding four selected categories of occupations in 

each natural division and district. 

IV. —The number per thousand of workers of selected sub-classes and 

orders in the province and in each natural division who have 

an agricultural subsidiary occupation, - 

V. — Distribution by subsidiary occupations of to,ooo landlords, cultiva¬ 

tors and agricultural labourers ol each sex. 

VI. —• Male and female workers of selected categories; and the increase 

in [911-19a 1 of persons supported by those categories. 

VII, — Distribution by occupation of 1,000 workers of each of certain 

groups of peoples. 

VII 1 .— Distribution by peoples of 1,000 workers of each class, sub-class 

and order and of selected groups of occupations. 

175. Accuracy of the Enumeration and Compilation.— Apart from 

the difficulty of selecting between principal and subsidiary occupations and the 
omission of one or other of the principal and secondary occupations, it Is probable 
that the enumeration record was generally true although it was often incorrect in 
the sense that it failed to give a sufficiently precise description for the 
classification of the occupation 10 be made with certainty. Vague entries such 
as basaar-seljer, shop-keeper, coJy were of course made in large numbers exactly 
as in 1911, and the number of these has been increased by a mistake in copying 
t ,e records on to slips. A contraction was suggested to represent retail trade, 
and of course it was intended and expected that the goods traded in would be 
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shown with ft; but some districts used the contraction in the slips without 
specifying the goods shown in the enumer at ion-schedule, and so increased the 
number of vague entries. Similarly the petroleum refineries of Hanthawaddy 
District are represented by the absurdly defective total of (.674 workers 
and dependents* while Order LIE! (Insufficiently described occupations) shows 
over 16,000 more labourers for this district whose occupation was indicated with¬ 
out showing the particular head under which it was practiced, in this parti¬ 
cular case it ought to have been possible to make an approximately correct 
selection of those employed in the refineries by using the record of locality of 
enumeration ; but when this particular case came to my notice, the figures had 
already been passed by the Assistant Superintendent, and the slips could not 
have been recalled without great expense. 

No mistakes are likely to have been made through the confusion of actual 
occupation with caste or traditional occupation. Nor is there any likelihood of 
any important deliberate mis-staiements of occupation. Mistakes may have 
occurred such as those experienced at the census of 191 1 by which a son or a 
wife assisting the head of the family was shown either as a dependent or as 
a cooly f but the lesson of 1911 was applied by issuing initially instructions 
relating to this and to all the common mistakes noted in that census 

Some errors were bound to occur in the compilation- It would .not be 
possible to compile over 13 millions o' entries in 430 groups [of workers and 
dependents 1 withoul some errors even if each showed clearly the group to which 
it belonged. But in fact an enormous variety of names is often used for one 
occupation. The first step was tn prepare an index of the names likely to be 
met. Unfortunately no copy of the index of Burmese names used in 1911 had been 
preserved ; only one copy of the preliminary list made then was found and that was 
exceedingly inadequate. A classified list of industries was given in Part III of the 
Burma Census Report of 1901 - t but this was not of much use. An initial list was 
somehow prepared and additions were made as new occupations were met in 
sorting the slips, until at last a useful index had been obtained showing rather 
over 1,200 st-parate Burmese names of occupations and the serial number of the 
occupations I-group to which each belonged But errors were bound to creep in 
when the actual classification was made, the chief source of error being the 
ineradicable habit of the clerks in relying upon their memories for group-numbers. 
Commonly they were justified in this ; but in a considerable number of cases 
errors were made in this way, especially when two occupations of different groups 
had somewhat similar names. All the work was checked, but a number of errors 
must remain Anybody indeed uho examines the tables carefully wiil find 
anomalies in them ; some of these are apparent anomalies which can be explained 
away, but for some which I have discovered myself the only explanations are the 
difficulties of such complex work with a comparatively uneducated staff of casual 
employees, and the many simultaneous demands upon the Superintendent's 
personal attention Generally however errors of classification would be unlikely 
to happen with occupations which recurred frequently in the records * consequently 
as a general rule occupations for which targe numbers are recorded in several 
localities are likely to have figures in which the errors of compilation are small 
absolutely, and still smaller relatively than those in groups which were only found 
rarely - 

176. Principal and Subsidiary Occupations—In the supplementary 
instructions which were given to all census officers above the rank of enumerator, 
and were intended to be communicated by them to enumerators in the way of 
personal instruction, it was directed that enquiry should not be restricted to the 
employment of the particular day of the enumeration, but should be directed to 
discovering what sources of income or what kind of work each person had at any 
time ; and that the occupation entered in column 9 as the principal occupation 
should be " that from which the greatest income is derived in an ordinary year," 
while that entered in column io as tire subsidiary occupation should be " the 
second greatest source of income ” All census officers were warned that although 
they were not allowed to ask the amount of a perion's income, they were 
permitted to ask which of two sources yielded the greater income. It was also 
made clear that, in determining which was the principal occupation, the value of 
goods which a person made or grew and used directly without exchanging them 
for other things was to be regarded as income from the occupation of making or 
growing them. 
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in the census report of igoi it was said that the record of subsidiary 
occupations in Burma cannot have much value because of the versatility of the 
Burmaii, who is likely to take up a different occupation in different years, ll does 
not follow however that either the facts or the statistics obtained would be very 
different in different years. An agricultural labourer A may take up cart-driving 
one year for a subsidiary occupation arid tap toddy-trees in the next year and turn 
fisherman or sawyer in another; but the demand for cart'driving is met in the 
second and subsequent years by B, C and D who took their turns at fishing, 
sawing, etc., in the first year. There are of course some variations, but they 
are controlled by the not very great variations of demand and the possibility for 
each man of combining any particular subsidiary occupation profitably with his 
principal occupation in a particular locality. Accordingly it does not seem that 
the versatility of the Bunin n affects the facts of subsidiary occupations in the 
way suggested. it seems very probable that the record of those occupations, 
though different for any particular man, would be much the same collectively 
m different years Moreover, the variation of subsidiary occupations ieems 
to have been exaggerated. While it is true that the Bur man h versatile and able 
to take up various occupations successfully, it is also true that he is a human 
being and therefore tends to acquire habits and to do in any one year what he 
has done before if it has been successful. Moreover, there is always an obvious 
urge to take up the same subsidiary opr-ratian again and again, because of the 
advantages of the always increasing knowledge and experience of the sjurces of 
materials, implements or transport, locality and conditions of operation, disposal 
of the produce and so on. Although a number of men can be met anywhere who 
have practised a number of different occupations, the versatility thus appears 
in the variety of subsidiary occupations followed by persons of the same 
principal occupation in a given area and in the adoption of two or three 
different occupations successively in one year rather than in a change of 
ibis programme from year to year. But the versatility does affect the 
record of subsidiary occupations in another way ; bi-caust.- through it a 
large number of people have at the date of the census an occupation different 
from their principal occupation Then in spite of the emphatic instruc¬ 
tions to the enumerators there is sure to have been a tendency to record as the 
principal occupation that which was S uing followed at the date of the census. 
At that rime agriculture and inland fishing had almost ceased to be actively 
practised, and a number of the people w ho rely principally upon them were 
temporarily following other pursuits ; w hile, on the other hand, road-making and 
all earth-work, transport, rice-milling, trade in textiles and household goods and 
particularly itinerant trading were at their maximum intensity as well as the 
occupations associated with such amusements as the drama. Thus there wifi 
certainly have been a tendency to record for some agriculturists only their 
subsidiary occupation and to omit all mention of the agi iculture - while for others 
the subsidiary occupation will have been .entered (lie principal, and the principal 

as the subsidiary. In some cases where both the principal aT d subsidiary 
occupations have been entered there has probably been a bias in determining 
which of several occupations should be regarded a? the principal. For instance, 
there are in Kyaukse a number of women who derive a great part of their income 
from working as porters at the railway station, and for some of them at least 
this must be the principal source of income ; not one of them however is shown 
til the tables, and they have probably regarded petty bazaar'Selling or other work 
which they do in the intervals between trains as the more respectable of their 
combined occupations and returned themselves accordingly. Similarly pagoda- 
slaves and similar classes have generally been entered as having some other 
occupation, t.g, sellers of something; but this would probably be justified on the 
ground that they do not get the.principal part of their income from pagoda- 
service. In some cases too a person would be unable to say which of several is 
really his principal occupation ; in such a case fit; would generally give the 
occupation of the particular day, or, subject lo the suppression of any occupation 
which is commonly considered less respect ible than his others, he would 
choose that occupation in which, whether he gets most income from it or not, he 
works with most independence. The commonest defects with regard to sub- 
y r? Ccupatlon * however are omissions. An outstanding case is the owner¬ 
ship of land as a subsidiary occupation. Imperial Table XI X shows that this 
subsidiary occupation was returned by 3,805 persons with an agricultural and 
4 j 55 ° W1 *h a non-agncultural principal occupation j but it is quite certain that both 
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these numbers are largely in defect. Very few persons mentioned that they 
derived a subsidiary income from the ownership of houses. The sale of one 
article by a person who makes or repairs others either of the same or of a 
different kind also constitutes technically a subsidiary occupation which was 
generally omitted; t.g. a cycle-repairer who also sells imported cycles will be 
certain to omit one or other of these two occupations. The most important 
omissions however will be those of agricultural occupations combined with others 
either as principal or as subsidiary occupations. 

177. Difficulties in the Classification System.—The system of clas¬ 
sification is that of M, Bertillon which was approved by an international 
committee in 1907, and adopted by Sir Edward Gait, after consulting ail the 
Provincial Superintend* nts of Census Operations, for the Census of India to 
1911. But great care must be exercised in using any of the tabulated figures 
Although under the necessity of providing some short title Imperial Table XVII 
is named Occupations few. if any, of the figures given are for any particular 
occupation in the ordinary sense of that word. The mere fact that closely 
associated occupations are included in one group, commonly makes that a group 
of industries rather than of occupations, whiie on the other hand some occupation* 
which are practised in connection with different industries are distribuk-d amongst 
those industries in the tabic. Builders of wooden buildings for instance are 
invariably recorded as carpenters and tabulated in group 44 ; builders of mat- 
housesarein Group 45c it there a re any who returned this as their principal occupa¬ 
tion) ; all others engaged in building are in Groups S8 and .89. the former taking 
only bricklayers and masuns while the la'ter takes house-painters, plumbers, tilers, 
glaziers anc all persons of the miscellaneous occupations applied to building and 
also all the clerks, peons, watchmen and others who though employed as auxiliaries 
to the actual builders never do any building, and moreover are not in any 
considerable degree particularly associated with building by specialisation ot 
knowledge or methods of work. As howevt-r the enumeration-record quite 
commonly states only Citrk in such a case without mentioning that the work is 
done in a builder s establishment, ihe record in Group 89 is not complete even as 
a record for the building industry. Moreover Group Sg, though it exclude* 
carpenters building wooden houses, does not exclude the painters of such houses ; 
it is thus incomplete for building in metal, brick, and stout;, but includes some 
axtrantou^ persons. Group 3 S of bricklayers ai d masons is probably fairly 
correct. But Group 44 to which the builders of wooden houses have been 
assigned does not consist entirely of those; it is entitled Carpenters, turners, 
joiners, etc and include? all of these 1 rides who are not applying their labour to 
a particular industry f.g,, as carpenters in tiie railway -wonts or a ship-building 
yard or on board a ship ; such are tabulated in the group corresponding to the 
industry in which they are employed, but lor many of them that industry has not 
been specified and they have accordingly been tabulated in Group 44 with the 
unspecialised carpenters. Take again the tent-makers, sail-maker? and paulin- 
makers, who are so closely allied that one would naturally < xpect to find them 
together. The first are assigned to Group 84, the second to Group 92, and for 
the third no group is indicated in the authoritative index ; in Burma there are no 
general paulm-utakers but there are in numerous establishments {*.£., railway- 
works, motor-car works) persons employed in making and repairing pitfijns, and 
these have been distributed according to the industry with which tfiey are asso¬ 
ciated. While Group 94 is provided for primers, the whole staff of a newspaper 
would be put ir Group t yyr with the editor and journalists if it were described in 
the schedules with sufficient precision : as a matter of fact it would not generally 
be so described, and Group 17ye has therefore lost some entries to Group 94. 

If the records lor trading occupations are examined it must be noted that all 
who make as well as sell goods are supposed to be tabulated as makers. Makers 
of some goods also sell g^ods of the same or of different kinds made by others ; for 
instance a silversmith may sell besides his own production!* imported silverware, 
and in addition he may sell watclies and clocks. In such cases it 15 to be presumed 
that the more important side of the business has determined ihe occupation 
recorded; the other side ought technically to have been recorded as a subsidiary 
occupation, but one may be quite sure that it has simply been omitted. Whole¬ 
sale dealers commonly employ a number of clerks, messengers and other* who 
are in no way specialised in the particular branch of trade, but are tabulated in 
the same group as their employers if the branch of trade has been specified and 
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in the appropriate group of Order LUI (Insufficiently described occupations^ in 
other cases; figures for wholesale dealers therefore are as it were diluted with 
numbers of auxiliaries of the Healers proper, but do not represent the total of the 
dealers and all those auxiliaries, Jn retail trade these effects are much reduced. 
The lack of specialisation in many retail shops is to be noted ; but as each shop 
would naturally be described by its main class of goods, and as the principal 
classes—such as piece-goods, grain, hardware, jewellery—ure not usually combined 
in one shop (except in the case of the universal providers for whom Group 152 
has been provided), this does n^t caust: such serious defects as might at first be 
expected; some allowance should be made for it ho .ever in studying the figures 
of some particular branches of trade 

The figures recorded for public service and the professions and liberal*arts 
are also diluted with numbers of auxiliaries, such as various miscellaneous trades 
in military cantonments tabulated under Army, and the caretaker or waterman of 
a Government Office under Public Administration, In the cases of Order XLVII 
(Law and Order) and Order XLIX (Instruction ) the actual lawyers and teachers 
are separated from their employees and others who co-operate in the same work 
but in most other cases this has not been done. In the same way in fact as 
certain carpenters and clerks are tabulated as rice-huskers because they are 
employed in a rice-mill, so the conception of an industry is as it were extended 
to include professions and branches of trade : and generally all associated with 
each industry in this extended sense are tabulated together,* except some who 
have been put into the group of Order LJ11 (Insufficiently described occupations! 
because the industry " was not Indicated 

Some minor difficulties appear in a detailed examination of 1 he tables. For 
instance 435 silk-weavers in the PaUJkku District are shown as having only 10 
dependents. This is not an example of the unfavourable effect of silk-weaving 
upon fecundity, but it i> an example of the reasons which have forbidden any 
elaboration of the tables in the manner of an English census to show such pheno¬ 
mena, The reason is simply that the silk-weaving is not generally the main 
industry of the families concerned; for some members it is a subsidiary industry and 
not recorded in Imperial 1 able XV'1 1 ; those for whom it is the principal occupa¬ 
tion are the younger working members of the family who have no dependents; 
the youngest of all have no occupation and are shown as dependents' upon the 
principal occupation of those for whom weaving is subsidiary or who do not 
practise we wing at all. Again then; is the case of the railway porters at Kyauksi 
which has already been recounted. Similarly amongst a number of anomalies are 
lobe found many for which there are explanations in the application of the 
particular system of classification to a record with shortcomings. 

Special care must be exercised about the titles of wide categories* Class B 
For instance in the standard scheme or classification has rhe title Preparation 
and supply of material substances, but it includes a number of occupations which 
^re not covered by this; eg., Order XVII, Production and transmission of 
physical forces ; Group 101 Billiard-markers, attendants at athletic grounds or 
theatres and a 1 o;her persons (other than performers) employed in places of 
entertainment and all persons engaged in c inflection with sports and games; 
Groups 103 and 103, the disposal of refuse and scavenging; Group 120, the 
Postal, 1 elegraph and 1 dephone services; Group tat, Credit, finance and in¬ 
surance, and Group 154 which includes farmers of tolls. In the Burma tables a 
new title of Industry and Commerce has been given to Class B, but even this 
does not include all the occupations mentioned 

The tables of occupations are thus different from the other tables in an im¬ 
portant way If it is desired to know the number of Hindus one has only to refer 
to Imperial lahle V Ia to find a definite statement of a number which is subject 
to small inevitable errors but is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. In 
4 similar way all the other tables from t to XVI give rtioie or less correct figures 
or c early defined classes* 1 he entries in the occupational tables must be used 
- ere ™y i. e 7 * re he regarded rather as evidence which must be considered 
»n combination with all the other evidence available and have weight according 
Q»l tS ' l ? t r i j S,C probability and the support it receives from other sources. The 
special industrial Census which is the principal subject of the next chapter of 
ri*«™ PO j eT** 8 evidence 171 s<Mne cases, With care the statistics for 
a ^ S * $ C ? n d , Wlth fair confidence, and also those for 
allnu- th» a ^ an p T0U P s ^ which the recorded numbers are large enough to 
allow the errors of enumeration or compilation to average out or be swamped in 
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Ihe mass, But whatever figures are used, regard must he had to all Such matters 
as the exact content of the title, the number of non-specialised persons included, 
the number of persons who are of the same occupations as some of those included 
but have been^ tabulated under othir classified heads or in the groups 
of the unclassified; and the proportion of persons who combine any of 
[he included occupations with another and ma\ have given either the one 
or the other as principal occupation, fn the cases of orders sub-classes 
and classes detailed examination on these lines for each separate group is 
general!) required. Part l of Imperial Table XVII has been prepared to 
assist in weighing the evidence of the tables; and f he principal use of Part 111 of 
that table is to give further assistance by showing what contributions different 
parts of the province with their varying conditions have made to the figures, 
In some castrs too the classification by peoples of the workers in some occupational 
categories, which is given in Imperial Table XX will afford useful evidence in 
combination with knowledge, derived fn.m other sources, of the tendench s of 
some races [o enter or avoid some occupations. It is rarely possible to assign 
a correct definite meaning forthwith to any number quoted directly from the 
occupational tables ; and it may well happen that figures can be extracted for 
a particular description of occupations which would be useful fer one enquiry 
but useless in another, b or specific occupations in the ordinary colloquial sense 
of that word, instead of r he special sense of characters which define the group 
in the tables to which a person jS assigned, the tables almost invariably fail to 
gm. any useful figures at all ; for these statistics covering a limited field are 
given in the Special Industrial Census of which some account is given in the 
next chapter. 


178. Agricultural Occupations — I n the census of igu the occupations 
regarded as Agricultural were those shown in Marginal Table 1 in which the 
group-numbers both of ign 1 and 1931 
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are given 

The title of Group t has been modi¬ 
fied in the Burma tabulation of igai to 
show the real content of the group which 
is the control of land or water used for 
cultivation of any sort or for raising any 
sort of animal or for bunting or fishing 
or the exploitation in any way of wild 
animals or vegetation. Besides owner¬ 
ship of the land or water control includes 
the ownership of any rights over land or 
water Practically the only property 
in land or water not entered is the 
ownership of land used for mining or 
non-agricultural building, The Agri¬ 
cultural Occupations thus include 
the ownership of agricultural land by 
those landlords who take no pare what¬ 
soever in any sort of cultivation and have been styled " non-agriculturists” in 
every Land Alienation Act. The agricultural occupations also included the 
ownership of land used for various occupations which were not themselves 
included. Amongst these were the raising of farm-stock, poultry or silkworms 
and also the cultivation of fruit, flowers, vegetables, betel-vine and all gardens 
and plantations. The number concerned with the ownership of land used for 
raising animals is negligible in Burma at present. The kinds of cultivation 
mentioned include all cultivation of vegetables and consequently a certain number 
of cases in which the owner is merely an investor in land, but these too are not 
very numerous for these kinds of l ufiivation - the number of cultivators of this 
class and their dependents w ho were excluded from the groups of Agricultural 
Occupations however was over 338,000, amongst whom were all those who grow’ 
vegetables and tobacco 0:1 sandbanks (kaing cultivationJihy methods which are 
purely agricultural and have no relation to horticulture. 

While so many nop-agriculturist landlords were regarded as having an 
agricultural occupation-, their managers, agents and clerks and rent-collectors 
were regarded as non-agricpitural although ihey^must come into contact with the 
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actual cultivators and in man j* cases have a real voice in die cultivation—*,^, 
when they supply seed or cattle or take as rent a share of the produce. 

The Tarngra cultivators mentioned in Marginal Table ( are persons, 
generally (but not always) of the more primitive tribes, who clear by fire and culti¬ 
vate for a single season patches of forest-land generally (but not always) on a hill¬ 
side. Tatingya cultivation is in fact primitive cultivation; and it is not agriculture 
m the real sense of the term because the cultivated patch lapses to jungk again 
in the second year; but it was included amongst the " agricultural 1 occupations. 

The term Agricultural Occupation has thus been interpreted in the pasi by 
somewhat curious conventions which have undoubtedly led to mistaken views 
being based on some of the statistics. The same system w as prescribed for the 
Census of 1921 ; and unfortunately when I pointed out these difficulties some 
provinces had already begun their compilation for occupations a,nd could not 
nave changed to the system l proposed, by which all the groups of which the 
titles are given in Marginal Table 1 should be regaled as agricultural. Accord¬ 
ingly in the present census as in that of 191 * the term ,l Agricultural Occupations 
is a conventional term, which has not its natural meaning but includes the occupa¬ 
tions and sources of income shown as agricultural in Marginal Tabic 1. There 
is however a change involved because certain terms have been more strictly 
interpreted m 1931. One of these is market-gardening which seems to have been 
interpreted in 191 1 as cultivating vegetables for the market as distinguished from 
such cultivation for ho me-con sumption ; in 1921 this term lias been used m its 
ordinary idiomatic setisetrf intensive cultivation to maintain I he daily supplies of 
urban markets, while ail the extensive cultivation of vegetables has been treated 
in the same way as the cultivation of paddy and Ollier ordinary crops, and 30 
comes within the term Agricultural although in 191 1 most of it was assigned 
to the group corresponding to Group 7 of 1921. Thus although the nominal 
interpretation of agricultural occupations in te; ms of occupational groups has not 
changed, there has been a real transfer to them of people whose number is 
unknown but is probably of the order of 50,000, 

The figures of 1931 for market-gardening are defective because many people 
occupied with this have some other occupation, in some cases agricultural and in 
other cases n on-agricultural, and have been recorded under that, and probably 
also because the term market gardening was not very clearly understood by 
enumerators and tabulators \ as however the etror will generally consist in 
recording market-gardeners under an agricultural head, and as their total number 
can only be quite small, the effect of this error on the numbers of agricultural and 
non-agricultural can be ignored. 

Sugar-cane and betel-vine, supporting over 36.000 persons by their cultiva¬ 
tion, appear amongst the special crops in 192 1 instead of the gardens as in t 911 ; 
but this makes no difference 10 the classification of these persons a> agricultural nr 
non- agricultural. Their classification in Group 6 in 1921 was detern iced before 
the implications of the definition of agricultural had been appreciated!, and they 
were placed in Group 6 simply as crops for which separate figures were desired. 
1 have since begun to think that although the prescribed title of the Order which 
includes Group 6 and the gardeners of Group 7 is Growers cf Special Products 
and Market -gardening, Group * was really intended for the cultivation of plan¬ 
tations in which the labour is organized as in the tea- plan tat ions of A-sam 
or in some other special way. In that case th>- figures for the cultivation of tea 
in Burma were wrongly put in Group 6 both in toil and in 1921 ; they ought to 
have been included in an agricultural group, as t he re is no resemblance between 
the manners of cultivation of tea by peasant proprietors in Burma and by 
capitalist planters in the tea-estates of India or Ceylon. 

The difference between the term Agricnhurt Proper used in Imperial Table 

XV i I of 1921 and the term Ordinary 
Cultivation used in the corresponding 
table of *911 should be noted. Marginal 
Table 2 shows the difference according 
to those tables i but some qualification 
of this is required on account of the 
inclusion in Agriculture Proper of some 
market- gardeners and of the ordinary 
cultivators of vegetables whose work tn 
E9H was not regarded as Ordinary 
Cultivation. 
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A note must ah© be made about the figures relating to agricultural subsidiary 
occupations in Imperial Table ItVII. In the table of ion the corresponding 
columns were headed Partial!y .igruiUlurist and their figure* showed the 
numbers oi those who had a non-agricultural principal occupation and combined 
with it an agricultural subsidiary occupation. A small number (iO tabulated in 
this column for agricultural principal occupations had probably crept m hv 
inis Like, in the tabic of 1 9a 1 the columns ire headed to show workers with 
an agricultural subsidiary occupation : and persons with an agricultural principal 
occupation who hid a subsidiary agricultural occupation which would belong to a 
different occupational group if regarded as a principal occupation have been 
entered in 1 1 we columns. Consequently if the number of workers wholly or 
partially engaged 11 agricultural occupations n required the number contributed 
through agricultural subsidiary occupations is not the total of those columns hut 
must be compiled as 
in Marginal Table 3 
hereby. The totals 
of igai correspond¬ 
ing to the numbers of 
“ partially agricul¬ 
turist" of 1911 are 
given by the differ¬ 
ence of lines 3 and 4 
in the table, namely 
42,414 males and 
*4,458 females ; hut 
these cannot really 
be compared with 
the figures of 1911 because the effect nf differences in (he recording of subsidiary 
occupations cannot be measured. The number of persons dependent wholly or 
partly on agf 1 culttiral u ecu pations cannot be discovered for ,-ither census, as no 
record is made of ihe dependents of those who practise these occupations only as 
subsidiaries ; but the tables furnish materials for making estimates sufficiently 
accurate for rimst purposes. 

179 Cultivation —In thecensusof 9931 classification was effected forth© 
whole of the enumerated population of 13.169,099 persons of whom 9,1 58,933 
were shown to be principally supported by some form of cultivation (excluding 
mere land ownership 1 as compared with 
8.101,615 m , 9 lt - A classification of 
these numbers as tabulated is given in 
Marginal Table 4; but there are diffi cul¬ 
lies in comparing the figures given 
there for the separate occupations, 
because of the changes of classifica¬ 
tion, such as those of market-gardeners 
and oihrr cultivators of vegetables. 

There has alio been a change in the 
classification of the Chin cultivators of 
the Chin Hills distric t 1 in i 91 [ f h&r& 
were 1 16,889 these shown as ** Ordinary cultivators " and included in |he figures 

g iven now in Marginal Table 3 for " Agriculture Proper ", hut in 1921 the Deputy 
Commissioner replied to a special enquiry by myself that these are all taungya 
cultivators. All cultivators uf this kind in the Chin Hills have therefor© been 
reckoned as taungya 
workers in spar and 
Marginal Table 4 must 
be corrected by a 
transfer of approxi¬ 
mate!* 116,889 if' 

1911 from Agrieulluri 
PrcPer to Tuungya. 

Marginal Table 5 
shows the resulting 
figures so obtained : 
and, in order to make allowance for extensions of the area for which occupations 
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were recorded and for the growth of the total poputation, the totals are converted 
there to show the proportion of each class to 10,000 of the total population classi¬ 
fied by occupations. Kven so the comparison is no: quite exact because the 
proportion of taungya workers and of cultivators generally is probably greater in 
the areas of extension than in the province as a whole, and the figures of 1931 
should be calculated for the same area as those of 1911 but the modification of 
the figures by this difference of area would be small. It appears therefore at 
first sight that the proportion of the population dependent upon taungya cultiva¬ 
tion as a principal occupation has diminished by 7 per cent, while the proportion 
dependent upon ordinary agriculture has increased by nearly S per cent. Some 
allowance tnusi however be made for the confusion of principal and subsidiary 
occupations. The easiest way of discovering the number of workers who practise 
some sort of cultivation as a subsidiary occupation in conjunction with a principal 
occupation w hich Is not a form of cultivation is to sum the numbers given in Pnrts 
A t G, H, J t _K ol Imperial Table XVIII for subsidiary occupations of Groups 3.; 
to 7 inclusive; the result obtained is 36,843 males and 33.5+7 females. The 
number of dependents of these workers can only be estimated ; but thev may be 
taken to bear roughly the same proportion to male workers as amongst those for 
whom cultivation is a principal occupation ; and so the total of workers and 
dependents may be estimated at 115,000 Adding this to the total given in 
Marginal Table 5 the number supported in 1931 wholly or partially by some kind 
of cultivation is found to be 9,284.000 approximately, that is 70*5 per cent of 
the total population. This is still a little too small because of the omissions of 
cultivators who omitted to mention their cultivating occupation and gave only the 
non-cultivating subsidiary occupation of the census date, and because some part 
of the figures for labourers whose occupation was recorded so vaguely that they 
could not be classified must belong to cultivation * so that it is probably safe to 
write 72 per cent instead of 70 5; either of these percentages is stated mnst 
compactly and without r^al loss of accuracy five-sevenths* 
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addihon to the total for 1911 Marginal Tab It 4 of about 386,000 tor person 
dependent upon cultva[soii as a subsidiary occupation and those dependent upo 

« as a principal occupation who had not given it as such, It is evident then tha 
no reliable comparison with the figures of 191 1 can be made for the total of a 
cultivators or for the taungya or other workers ; the probable errors are at lea; 
as large as the variations. General knowledge of the conditions suggests that th 
proportion of cultivators in 1931 cannot have been very different from th 
proportion m 1911, and that the difference shown by the figures above is du 
entirely to the various accidents of the enumeration, and particularly t<< the entr 
of subsidiary occupations of census day as principal occupations wiih consequer 
omission of the real principal occupation, which was cultivation. 
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ISO. General Suivey,—Subsidiary Fables 1 . II and Vi give a statement of 
the general distribution of the population by occupations. Difficulties of changes 
of classification and of t he confusion of prin cipal and subsidiary occupations are 
generally so much Jess in other occupations than in those ass sociated with cultiva¬ 
tion which have just been discussed that thev can generally be ignored. Errors 
in the compilation are apt to bear a higher proportion to the smaller total 
figures which appear in these cases than to those for cultivation ; but they will 
not be serious For groups or higher categories for which large numbers are 
tubulated. The most important point to be borne in mind ts that the figures 
always cover a great many auxiliary persons of general occupations {e.g. clerks 1 
besides those specifically described by the titles of the categories; so that they 
represent industries^ in an extended sense) rather than occupations. 

As cultivation is recorded as the principal occupation of nearly 70 percent 
of the population Class A, Sub-class fb and Order IIa which include it are 
naturally the largest categories of their grades. Alter Class A, the most 
important is Class B, which is entitled Industry and Commerce and is practi¬ 
cally composed ol occupations and industries naturally included under that title, 
although a few others are included—as noted earlier in this chapter—which the 
title must be somewhat strained to cover. Class D Miscellaneous is credited 
with over 5 per cent nf the population, but four-fifths of this consists of the 
person* whose means of subsistence were too vaguely described for classification ; 
the definite occupations of Class D account only for 1 per cent of the population 
and can accordingly be left out of account with less lesultam error in the measure 
of the other classes and sub-classes than arises in other wavs. Ail owing for their 
probable shares of the unclassified, Class B Industry and Cimmerce supports 
nearly one-fifth of the population ; the production of raw materials otherwise than 
by cultivation (the remainder of Class A apart from cultivation aud agriculture) 
supports about one-twentieth ; and Class C (Public service and the professions 
and liberal arts) supports about one-twenty-fifth. Subsidiary Tables' II and VI 
give some statistics of the census of 1911 for comparison; but it will by this 
lime be clear to the reader that such comparisons require in each case, to detect 
changes of classification an-; errors uue to confusion ol principal and subsidiary 
occupations and other causes, a detailed check which cannot be undertaken'here. 

Descending to Sub-classes, we find the three largest are all in Class B and 
together constitute that class. Sub-class J Trade finmnet and insurance stands 
second although so far behind Sub-class lb that it supports less than one-eighth as 
many as Cultivation alone. After Sub-class V comes Sub-class /// Industry with 
about four-fifths of its number, followed after another wide gap by Sub-class IV 
Transport with less than one- third, Then, leaving Class B, comes Sub-class VIII, 
7ht Professions and libera' arts with only one-fourth of the numbers of Trade 
finance and insurants. Landlords are divided between two Sub-classes fund IX : 

1 be latter although it include s pensioners and some other classes only covers a one- 
tliousandth part of the population, and the two together only make up about one* 
seventieth. Imperial Table XIX shows a further 8,355 persons who are landlords 
by subsidiary occupation, and we may estimate about 35,000 to 40,000 for the total 
of these and their dependents even this addition however gives a total of less than 
one-sixtieth of the total population. But it must be remembered that the owner¬ 
ship of land is generally with people who have other sources of income, and 
most of these would probably omit to report this source even as a subsidiary 
occupation. Domestic service supports only about one in 150 * The winning 
of minerals, including petroleum, supports only one in 300. 

181, Occupation aud Race.—A new lable has been prepared as Imperial 
Table XX showing the classification by peoples ol persons supported by ocuipa* 
lions of each Class, Sub-class and Order and of some Groups. The Same table can 
also fee read as showing the distribution by occupation of each People. Subsidiary 
Tables VII and VIII of this chapter are based upon Imperial Table XX and show 
respectively the proportions by peoples in t,ooo workers of each occupation and 
the proportion in each occupation of 1,000 workers of each people ; in both 
these tables however Hindus and Mahomedam? are put together and divided only 
as they were bam in or out of Burma, the object being to exhibit the part played 
by Indigenous and other Indians in the economic life of the province. 

In point of fact, as Appendix A to Imperial Table XX shows, Peoples. Vi I, 
VIII, IX and X all include some non-Indians, namely Burmese and Malay 

4 Jndudinff til Cftitnuer ft* iwwjwti u-ho **t wduded Dtmnlie Str?it* in ihcTtbfeimd 

tabulated in Class B> Group 103. 
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Mahomcdans dtii Kath^ and Arakin>Kainiui besides an isignificant number of 
“thee races. In Peoples \ I! ami IX together these number 10,233 0r 6 per cent 
of the whole; in Peoples VIit ami X thev number 2,215 ur only two-filths per 
cent of the whole. Further People XIII which includes altogether 33,69s 
persons has only 3,406 or 7 pt-r cent mm-Sndbos. Peoples VII and IX,’ VI11 
and X taken together thus differ slightly from the respective lota Is of Indians 
born :n Burnt.* and of Indians born elsewhere; but if rhe distinction by birthplace 
is to be retained they give the best tigures available. Accepting them, Subsidiary 
Tablt VU shows that of immigrant Indians one-half nre employed in Industry 
*ud Commerce. //idmiry taking 17 per cent 9 f them. Timport 19 aitd Trade 
faamet <*nd insurance 13 per cent. These numbers are ail defective, because 
for no less than 16 per cem of these two peoples the occupation recorded was too 
vague tor classification, and it may safely be assumed that mosi of t lies ■ were 
engaged m hid miry and Commerce. Nine p, 1 cent arc agricultural lal >ourtts and 
another seven per cent are owner or tenant cultivators w orking at agriculture proper; 
iBpercent are engaged in all kinds of cultivation together. For Burma-born 
Indians the proportions are quite different; cultivation of all kinds together occupies 
over 60 per cent of these, w hile Industry and Commerce have «nlv 25 per cent 
Jf, the alasaihcation of Indians by biitbplare is laid aside, column 7 of 
Subsidiary l able It furnishes approximate figures for the total of Indian? supported 
by each of the main occupational categories. Again the figures have a dillicultv 
because 24,506 non-Indian- arc included in them ; but these amount onjv 10 3 7 of 
!“* loial figures shown, arid even of these 12,448 are Hindus or Mahumcdatis, 
mavtng only 1,038 or 01* -eighth per cent of others, (’oluimv 7 of Subsidiary 
rabJe If thus give- a fair account of the con: Jibuti on of Indians 10 the total 
tiumbozs in column 3 of the same table. 

Marginal fable 7 exhibits the same figures in different lights, comparing 

tiie proportional dis¬ 
tribution of Indians 
amongst the occupa¬ 
tions with that of 
the total popula¬ 
tion and also snowing 
the proportion of 
Indians in the pare 
of the population 
which j$ supported 
by occupations of 
each clitg and sub¬ 
class*. It will l>® st'cn 
that relatively to the 
general population 
Indians are deli dent 
in Sub-classes bi and 
!£ and that the com¬ 
pel j- at ion tor these 
deficiencies is dis¬ 
tributed t hrougliput 
all i lie other sub¬ 
classes of occupa¬ 
tions. The strength 
of the Indians is 
clearly in Class B 
^industry and Com¬ 
merce). Probably 
some of the 114 per 
t .ooo Indians record- 
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-re Occupying influential positions or not ■ a true estimate of their position m the 
province would obviously have to take separate account of the unskilled labourers 
and of the bankers, merchants skilled workmen and clerks. 

iere isi also another difficulty in the records for some occupations of which 
those catalogued under Transput cm /« rui (Order XX J) may be taken as an 
example. Ian HI .-i Imperial Fable XX shows that of a total of ya.ios male 
workers at these occupations 48,603 belong to indigenous races and 40.385 
belong to peoples Ul, VHI, IX, X, XIIf-that is arv' practically all Indians. 

ianspon by rail is excluded from tkesv figures which this* relate ckieQr l& 
S 1 ” 8 ^agedm carting or road.const ruction r*r as porters and messengers; 

: XT \ ^ 3 inpenaT fable MU shows that carting occupies nearly one-half the 
total But the greater part of the transport by carts which is done by Burmans 
■Sfiaiis and Kan ns is not shown in the records at all because so much of the 
transport of the harvest is regarded as pan of agriculture and not even shown as 
a subsidiary occupation. The table therefore shows only the proportions of 
Indiana and others specifically occupied In transport by land, not the proportion 
ot such transport done by the same classes. 

_ Occupations of Females. -1 he occupations of (umales are exhibit' d 
m Subsidiary fable V I The proprtion of female to male workers is shown as 
07.j: looo or roughly 2 : 3 for all occupations. But this ratio does not nave a 
correct impression at all; a woman who gives only a small part of Iter time to a 
remunerated occupation counts in1 it as a worker just as much as a man who 
spends a>] Ins working hours at his occupation. Logically manv female worker? 
should be Shown as occupied principally in domestic duties and having their re* 
muneratec occupations as subsidiary occupations ; then a much fairer description 
of their occupations would be obtained. I c is not merely a matter of comparison 
with the figures for males; it is a matter of women, who spend all their working 
lime at occupations in the same way as men ordinarily do, being eniered in the 
tables with only the same weight as those who give only a little time. As an 
example, take what is perhaps the most impurtaut instance, namely the weaving 
industries. In a large number of houses the women have a loom always ready 
tor a little weaving to Ire done when time can be spared from household duties - 
tUtle by little in odd moments a piece of cloth is completed and the ends of the 
family budget helped tu meet. In other houses, especially where there arc more 
daughters than are required t«i assist, in rooking etc., some women will specialise 
m weaving and give up the greater parr of their time to it. Statistics which fail 
to distinguish These cases are obviously misleading; and it ls certain that if 
whole-tia e female weavers were counted the figures would be verv different from 
those actually tabulated. In a great part of the della the part taken bv women 
even m agriculture is very small, because the physical conditions are held to 
forbid it, Women plough only rarely. I hey do not as a rule transplant paddv 
where the water 13 deep. 1 hey take part in the reaping but commonly only to 
the extent of tying and gat haring sheaves. They do not.as a rule undertake 
the: threshing.^ In other pans of the country conditions are different, In parts 
■ if l/rotne district, with loamy soils and shallow water in the rice-fields, transplant- 
mg is not considered a proper occupation for a man except ia special circuui- 
stsuices, and he w ill not risk the banter he would incur by doing if. But eseti so 
it would he found that a large number of the women recorded as workers with 
some kind of agriculture as their principal occupation really give a very small 
part uf tneir time to if, and in hngland women who only did as much would not 
be regarded as having an occupation at all. So too for manv occupations the 
tabulated female workers give a very small proportion of their time to tIn¬ 
occupations shown for them, Moreover the part actually taken by woman i* 
worth eon3[deration. Jn a large number of the cases in which a woman is des¬ 
cribed-by Butmans as assisting in her husband’s work her share consists chiefiv 
111 cooking the food lor him and his direct assistants. Manv of the women were 



as jointly engaged in the work j and in fact even the tiniest baby who can loddb 
does -it ifiose times do bis share bv helping to tend the cattle. 

The figures given for female workers must be interpreted tor each occupation 
according to the conditions under which ii is carried on. The sum total for all 
occupations of the recorded figures includes women who give Yttrv different 
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proportions of their time to those occupations, and in fact it includes many who 
(Stive no more time to them than did other women w ho did not consider the occasional 
help they gave their husbands constituted an occupation; so that it is really 
mean ingress. 

.An attempt was made to get better statistics by having a record made of 
women who gave the major part of their time to household duties. It would then 
have been possible to tabulate female workers w ho gave little time to household 
duties as genuine workers of whom the occupation recorded was the principal 
occupation, and to show the occupations recorded for the others a* subsidiary to 
housekeeping. There arc Some difficulties in such cases as a man and wife 
running a shop together and taking equal part in tht work until the w ife has to 
cook dinner in the evening while her husband loafs about and smokes; but these 
might have been loft as roughnesses in the statistics. The real difficulty was 
that the object of the record was not appreciated, and consequently enumerators 
were generally badly instructed and the record was too badly made to be worth 
compilation 1 so that the project had to be given up after examining the records 
of some sample areas in districts for which the Deputy Commissioners had 
reported that the record had been done accurately. 

It is particularly important to consider the record fur cotton weaving as a 
subsidiary occupation in Imperial Table XIX Section E as welt as that for such 
weaving in Group 27 of Imperial Table XVII. The figures of these tables 

are reproduced in Marginal 
Table 8, There 1$ probably 
little or no difference on an 
average between the 
tion of their time vt 
given to weaving 
women ol the two 
shown, and probably there are 
still an equal number omitted 
, , , , , who give just as much lime to 

it. At the end of the next chapter will be found a short account of an enumera¬ 
tion of the handtooms in the province, and the tables of the Special Industrial 
Lensus give particulars of IndustnaJ Establishments in whit h cotton is woven 



by the 
classes 


i' ^ if Colte u Vi'firr re, 


| Worker* 


Weaving llttwn ii principal occupation , 4 

W txmg sheiNfi i ary occ u pa 1 ion . . 44 


Total .... 91,7!* 


, Conclusion. 1 he statistics of occupations are distinctly unsa' i&factct % 
and especially so when the large pa,1 of the entire cost of the census which , s 
debitabk to them is considered. To some extent this is inevitable The defects 
are peculiar neither to Burma nor to India. In England for instance fin the 
census of 191 r the classification system puts bank-messengt rs and telegraph- 
clerks into the same order (Conveyance of Men, Goods and Messages! while a 
library messenger is among the Professions .Order III)and a porter may go to 
any one of the Orders 1 , Ml, IV, VI. XXII. It was on account of the SSfeSi .1 
of Ih, systems used in venous countries, us well us from u desire for a 

‘f f‘ a ", 5,,cs . o( a!l countries, that M. Bertillol. proposed in* 
[ 8 f? the system ol classification adopted in India in *911 and used again in 

p? i'J l _Jj ]“ ,on j cnu ? c, .f fi:d L'X ibe Commissioners of the Census of 
T i 1 ?l U B e i and by similar authorities m other countries, and particularly 
apphed by than1 to the statistics of occupations, that a census does not supply data 
which are suitable for minute classification. But admitting this, M. BcUtilloiTs 

T fieafI)T T s f ,sfa ^<’<7 a * « Wks, and it is not as successful as 
S apparently thought when he adopted it for the Census of India 
b f here ha , d >eetl anv experience of its application in lnd» It 

BulwHt a -i 0p !n?T b tf* 11unr l ber oi s niatler countries such as Egypt, 

Bulgaria, Spam, Brazil, Chih, Venezuela and Mexico; but not by England or 

Germany nor even by M. Llertilfon's own country of France. ' Incidentally 
M. Bernllon, though he made lojjic the touchstone of his scheme, omitted to 

avoided to some extent one of the difficulties pointed 
intended that all mamrt femaksEd 

»- - -saaetaTS"sacs: JtsxHs 
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tn the practical details of classification, are immense. The statistics of the 
present census therefore should not be condemned too readily because they have 

d hluH* h? H l nV h* e d j ffi .? lln . es - B . ul “ ,s certainly desirable that another system 
^houtd be sought, and that instead of seeking comparability mih the statistics of 
other countnes^wh.ch on account of the myriad differences of conditions and 
nations charar ter must be only a nominal and worthless comparability—a scheme 
should be prepared to give at least the most important statistics desired here + - 
.md it seems extremely probable that uniformity of Burma with India will have to 
be given up r f the statistics most useful in Burma are to be obtained. 

Report hS ’ bttn SUg?e4 ^ d in lhft AdminiilTBUve Volume which conUttui** Pin III oi thi* 
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Subsidi ary Table I.— G* rural distribution of the pepul’itien by occupation 
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SuBsidiarv Table HI,— Statistics regarding four itUchd categories of occupations 

in each nett nr a! division and district. 
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SUBSIDIARY TaBLk W.—'Thc number f*r thousand of nor hers of selected 
sub-classes and orders in the province and in each natural division who 
have an agricultural subsidiary occupation. 
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SUBSIDIAftV FaBL£ IV*—TA* m/wipr ^>*r qJ workits &/ stitch'd 

suh-classts find orders m the prcvmce and m &ach natural division whc have 
art agriculture subsidiary occupation —concluded. 
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X 


Dvmtiiie jrrDiW 

t 

J 

j 

f 

J 

XI 


Jtf'jjptfintljf drieriltd acciipnlions 

MM 

I 



| 


■■ lh l* i -Ji tin** h»» lit* iinif 

Subsidiary Table V.— Distribution by subsidiary occupation ef io,ooo 
landlords, cuitivtiers and agricultural labourers oj each sex 
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SUBSIDIARY 1 VBLE Vl—(\) Mah and jemalt worJkrief-sdutcJ attferw. fsl fncrtass 
J/i j>lr&&ns §u£fofUd by zeisclcd cttiegcrie\ igi* to 1921 


iSrtf^r^srsr^^ -j? nra^sr-ri-^B'-^r*.- 


t Mr ilt 


CLASS, SUtM^.ASS, ORDER OR OftOUK 


Serial number. 


eta** 

Order 


Sub- 
dns 5 
Grtpup. 


Tsile, 


YVQftK tRS, ig:i 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 


Males- 


Ftmal-y 


R'Uio u( 
fannies 
per i\Od<ij 

rnaJtt. 


PERSONS<UFFORrSD 


IOI. 


4<tfom 2,734 6* 7 *73 


It* 


ii* 

lie 

Itn 

1 

Hi 

If 

", 

rv 


/a 

/* 


3^j 3 - 

3* 

3* 
& 

4 

Si ^ 7 
6 

9- 10 

h 


*5 


#/ 


i* 

» 

jil 


>s6 


B 


VJ 




va 

VIM 


/// 


as 

J 7 

» 

35 


*3 

44 

4P 


4# 

45; 


FV&dis tlocl of law maturitsl 

Eiphitatinn ?f aitirnalj #* VitttpliQH 

ia, lb end h ) 

C&U trfli *f I JJr rf or Wii t£r Uitd fo T th r 

uphnitiiam <*f n ■ j 1 r.. li4■ 

C ri l titrated a % d WJ 14 ph n : i 

< ukEvanom ^ 

Agticultan prep *f 
Lu!tivatu$ owner# 

Cultivating Gullit) 

A^ficLilniril labourer 

Tauiwy* T 

AJJ othrr tulrrration ... 

Ftnairy 

1* Orest dicer*. rangers, i_'u*rdv eic. 
All cck lectors of iorp.n product’ 

Demtritt and wild am mmU 

Railing *f farm itock 

Raking tif other -mimals 
Birds, beas* etc, 

Shk~warnu 

KvpIaiiatHHi fii wild anhsalj 
Fishing and pearling 

fif TtuTiM/ali ... 

Crmij pel role uni and mc.ca.3i. 

Cvzh mtn« 

PetrohMjm well* 

ftletiib and mintfiis from which 
arc eittrac sed. 

Mint^i T>y: of Order HI qc V 

Hubie^j gpjjtt.2 u and assed-sied 
llano and all precious irjmn* 

M literals uiubLe in water - 


*£16,117 

J fi&yju 

*te j/*i 


j/jifi,57a 

W3iS77 

49, ;jj 
WJJ il 
V>.V*77« 




.l6-5 5j? 

S‘»p-W 

378.011 

4>t a 9 

*; 4+1 

flo.JjO 

34J&S 


76s 
197 
SJ1 I 

54.457 

51.4*1 

17,010 

HJ4S6 

a J 

9A®7 

■1.-J76 

5.9-9 

7S» 

0SI5 


J03..-95 

3.Tj'7“ 

40:,195 

-■*'.*3 > 
S'/^ e 

7-SS4 

1% 

nat* 

tn,a«5 

<17 

aoa 


-V 

I 

p') 

54* 

ip?ai> 

ft# 

41^ 


M 

J4q 

775 

04Tj 

to 

->- 

» * 
45 

t6K 

351 

44; 

-<,i 

159 

Hi 

120 

f it 

44 

4i 

It 

55 

*S? 

i,H r 




r qiL 


If 

is 


I2^;,u.3 3 




j 

9,^9,997 

9.'5«7>3l 

7.0.y?<i 

^,4,164 

StM-' 

Os,gg7 

*3,611 

tfitm 

7+3 

911 

100 9*j 

'5 7.155 

43.9JJ 

<36 

54 

I3t*>7 

M,'53 

to, 7 ®; 
).|ti 

j.9*j 


8^39,488 

r ‘"3'9 

+,Hri ,611; 
1,'57S‘t 
jptio>ftio 
'WiJf 

ifiVMP 

jjBAii 
4-‘,7^5 

5,i t* 

J7,^9 

*S9 407 
W.W 

‘+ 5 * 

; 


t5AO‘t 
!? 1,601 

WSJ 

*A7J 

J.J79 

4i®54 

3,31+ 


lsda.ttix Co >jjnfr,;x 

txdmttrjr 

ttttiTra 

Cuttoiv g ; rtmn>: P sljranin^ and 

pfetJMng. 

Conar- ipinnittg , + 

Colton mnd waving 

SiMc ^mriin^ 

bilk waiting M 

Rides, ifATihen, liiiitjef \nd Jutrd 
mAteriak rrnm the anuoal kingdom, 

- 

Sawyeri .., 

La rpsrtera, and t u rnera. j estaisrs* ete. 
Lacqis^f-warkeri and mkbers of 

bosfcati^PLvrjc^jHKf nod ul 

hanil >3 ^c^n^ele* 

Miikeriu'.th woody muter til o| m at* 
nos uaed for walk 01 fla >rs„ 

AM nthec^ tfurkint* with icavw or 
utiist w. w*Hy m .t iidli. 


I 


13 

fl 

-49 

J J 

u 

7 

17 

6 

t 

*9 

14 

14 

5 

4 

■44 

1&0 

IQ* 

*71 

■u 

S J 


737.093 

180,631 

M59 

1,039 

506 

1^46 

63 

i,53 6 

Si? 

79+9fl 
J 5 737 
3^3-79 
6.343 

5.(31 

5.838 


SJO.SW 
-oj.fi 7 

r-flts 

3.8 73 

i-49" 

4^3*3 

4.70 

18,(41 


1 As 5 

i&l 

^ 3 *J 


<o,jS6 

7.JS) 


7J° 

714 

8^68 

».:G+ 

0,871, 

15,38* 

5,901 

6. *45 

gy 

j»3 

£ 5 

5'J. 

3.0*4 


3.311 «19 
87 , JjJ 

tt 5438 
c.17* 

.5.(44 
b 3^H3 
n j 6 
19r*36 

1 067 


iAOJjSoi 

S«l,f3f 

tS5,o5o 

j,j 3 j 

j 1 31.7 37 
I SE 0H 


1 


*l 4 jt 70 

^,9*1 


24.7a 

**■914 


^j »4 

t?L486 


”14 

4 

-*6 

*1* 

-4* 

*3 

71 

II 

5 


N 47.07 31 
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chapter XU, 

Subsidiary Table VI — (i) Male and Jamah workers of selected categories, (») Inert at* 
in persons supported by selected categories, toi i ic 1921 continued. 

_ . _ xi _a_1 jn *r4l lErir+Jv rnoi iisr^h^e: 1 rh«rr it* -Ire* 


CLASS, SUBCLASS, ORIiitfc OH GROUP. 

WORKERS, 19* i. 

reasons supported. 

Serial number* 




Ratio Ot 



15 






■p , _ -f * | 



u 

11 

CU*i 

Order, 

Sub¬ 

class 

Group. 

Tide. 

Males. 

Females- ^ 

1 f TTl?! 1C * 

ser i 
males. 

>0**. 

i^KU 

u _ \ 

* 

i 

} 

4 

5 

6 

1 

I 


IX 

L 


vfetah 

16,69’ 

*&i7 

6* 

4L77* 

34.91 1 

30 

A 47- ^8 

A 31 w-orken in won and tuaVcrs of 

11,910 

755 

59 

J3.» l 

19,593 

1) ! 

X 

ami* and af artIA* principally ot 
exclusively made of non. 

Ceramic* 

9.9 U1 

9-77* 

637 

3»Am 

(Mu 

n 


5S 

Potted and earthen pipe and bowl 

3i«9 

7.6* > 

*,4J8 

*7^55 

*5.3*3 

it 



rnaNcfe. 1 

Brick and tik makers 

6,5*7 

i.«J* 

!8 ? 

ia.6jf 

3,*4* 

3^3 

x\ 


Manufacture r refining of chemical 

9/J*i 

»./7& 

iff 

10,314 

10,560 

1 


products. and analogous vatfitfmee* 
F'ond - i «-* 1*1 

AS, 3 W 

60,807 

Sq^3 

«3-Si» 

*7® ,*55 

25 

XII 

6* 

Rice hiuker * and pounders j and 

36,5*7 

*4,40* 

61.3 

67,416 

110,613 



7* 

flour grind*rs» 

Sugari Jaggery and hyjrit&gq 1 

748 

5,686 

Ifin 

8,040 

8,198 

-3 


makers. 






HS 


7* 

S u eetme^t mkets, prepsr*rs of Jam 

.14*7 

9,705 

a l» ! 

■6,97 • 

1.1*3 


and condimmUj etc. 



31* 



tot 


74 

Teddy drawers. 

»3>9'& 

8,33* 

7°.6+5 

35*5* 


7 s 

Tobacco manufacturers 

1,411 

*37*56 

9i*^ ^ 

*1.54* 

i3.*7* 

*4 

XIII 


Press and she toilet 

4M+4 

=6,057 


114,864 

116.056 

-* 1 

77 

Takers. miEIFners, drrjamaVerip 

19466 

* 7.6ja 

4y 6 

64,971 

66,870 

7 


darners and embroiderers on linen, 1 








71 

Shoe* bool and sand*! makers 

S TU 


eio 

1**776 

*f-9J* 

a 


70 

Makers nf umbrellas and of other 

a.ui 

730 

339 

4Jf6 

■A*7 

l^S 


artidia pertaining to dtcy&. 

1 


i£< 



-»? 


£0 

Wn&hingj cfeinmg and dyeing 

S, P 7& 

ijt i 

*7.*33 

*3.74* 



articles of Ureas, 





6.8?7 



It 

Berbers, batrdf«*srs and wig* 

3,3*4 


S# 

5 -*i 6 

J 



makers. 





11,614 

—td 


It 

Massagm nodUUrjoets 



*XI6 

10,569 

XIV 


Furniture „ w 

37+ 

97 

*59 

fljo 

f,86* 


xv ! 

... 

Building 

9£*i 

W* 

\yi 

tvui 

*4.*57 

1 

XVI 

fc M 

Construct run of meant o! transport 

4.350 

*n 

63 

9-OJ7 

•.187 


XVII 

■ #i 

pmduetton and transmission of 

'77 

5 

18 

577 

tio 

IR 



physical forces* 



7 6fao* 

7iflSi 


XVIII 

*■ 

Other industries +,* 

3*45* 

J.3M 


6 



Tmmpi'ti hu i ■ # 

1 177,4°* 


90 

3S*,*74 

mfis* 

-to 

XIX 


Tninspoti by air {ae'eplancfr etc and 


J 



n + 




aerodromes^ 




t *8^8j 



XX 

■■ 

Transport by water 

(.4,9 i(j 


36 

tyAlt 

—to 

XXI 

!+■ 

Tran sport on Sand otherwise ihren by rail 

fi.l°5 

*?Ai5 

•37 

91^89 

430.163 

—14 

XXII 

«* 

Transport by rail *. **. 

*5,876 

818 

5* 

•7J74 

if.686 

-f. 

XXIII 

<4. 

Postal, telegraph and telephone service 

4A»3 

<45 

** 

9,3*5 

+ 7*7 




Trudt t«u«reFf» 



*JS& 

1^.96^48 

*.»w« 

—9 

XXIV 


Credifp finance and nrsufanco 

S,fo6 

*,919 

S34 

11,1(0 

*7.3+5 

& 

xxv 

»*■ 

Brokerage, commission, auditing 

6,940 

586 

84 

■6409 

*14*5 

-aj 

1 XXVI 

i)h 

Tr^de to cotton, silk, hair or other 

14,8*1 

t 7- , 9* 

*.*55 

55.3*6 

74.875 

—id 

XXVII 


textile vt in pLece^goodJ. 





Trade in skin*, leather, fur*, feather*. 

9!ij 

34* 

356 

1,B|| 

148* 

90 

XXVIII 


fixn, etc,, and ariides made fro n 
these not included m Order XXXIV 
or other onden. 







■r 

Trade m wood (not firewood) cork. 

••£*5 

+.3*8 

38* 

34.3:9 

*1^98 

£7 

XXIX 


bark, bamboo thatch, etc, and 
*rticlti made from tbr 








Trade in machinery, kmvei, 

I.I4O 

954 

jbj 

4-795 

1-644 

193 

XXX 


it. ols t cic« 




■* 

Trade in pottery, bricks an J tile* 

445 

U* 

75S 


... 

... 1 









































































SUBSSDIARY TABLES, 3$5 

Subsidiary Table VI,—(i) Male, and female worker* of selected categories (2) Increase 
in persons suffer ted by se'cctej categories, jgn to igii—concluded. 


Nfrfl.* T a HIM UK*fiiiiEC tij |L :f eUi !"if .nlan 1&<h- ll#- f^i| p « $9 flUmnw I & arc Hi ilrk-if fOrt!|jai'itfS. h 'be? tr* 

taPtriT 1* ntralitadlrt jjcpnlxJ tibk XVlJ jiM -1 -l*B lx Ctc^trJ in c?rlt c» pi: tit; if- $cttioam ttj 0 tan it L of P*utJ ot JsipTiijI flMc-SCVlt 

f5twW IJI mff CM*. 


CLASS, SUB-CLASS, ORDER OR GROUP 

WORKERS, 1921. 

PERSONS SUPPORTED 

Serial number. 




Ratio of 



t i 

Claw 

Order, 

Sub- 

Group* 

T,ilt 

MiN> 

Female*. 

females 
per l Ajg 
in^ta, 

igai* 

tgu. 

i 

U 

e v 

— u 

1 

j 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

XXXI 


Trode in chemka I p redwett 

».?'7 

1 Q^2 

?aO 

9.941 

J ,9"3 


XXX) 1 

OM* 

re* restaurant^ etc. 


Vfii* 

559 

49.6^9 

44*651 

M9 

XXXIII 

«*- 

Other trade in locdatufli 

15^ 

in.m 

*i47i 

357^J0 

513-^* 1 

-Ji 


»3> 

Fbh 

iO,S<^ 

»a,iSM 

a.iuO 

6*. 565 

107, Ul 



US 

Grocery, writable otl r and 

other condsmcpst^ 

SiSJs 

6 .j 6 i 

*,045 

»W9' 

35W7& 

-43 


*3* 

Su^ar, jaggery and rweeftiieafa .«> 

s>,K33 

van 


65*960 

*oS,S;9 



135 

l 3*? 

Cirdarnyn, LciaLScaf, t, ^jjc^Ej'cs. 

fruit and Atczs. nut- 
Grain, pu'se* il<. Ltr and bran-" 

Wholesale: defers and brokers 

iirfja 

• J,63i 


64,316 

59*59° 

•‘7*309 

-*4S 



KciniJ dealer* and hawkers ,. + 


9.t?7 

9iS 

J4.39 1 

) **>5.3 3* 

— IK 

XXXIV 

*3? 

Tobacco and opium 

4.7o» 

n>j>y 

tg^f 

1W.1; t 

“46* 

S& 


Trsde in ready *mnde clothing and 
other art ides of dress and the toilet* 

ijfiSi 

f,S97 


0j4>6 

6,531 

jg 

XXXV 

*« 

Trade in honiehoid gouds 

+.*?4 

Sfiz* 


«7.907 

'3.496 

11 

XXXVI 

— 1 

Trade in building materials (other than 
bricks, tiles* 1 hatch and woody 
rrmeiiah). 

h*# 

Si8*7 

».«43 

n*St5 

■+1 

... 

XXXVII 


Trade in means of transput iP!a 

7/3S s 

5,att 

413 

»:* 739 

it,SG8 

fE/61 

S* 

XXXV III 


Trade in loch . *_ Ml 

3i73i 

tfoi 

491 

>o*753 

9 

XXXIX 

- 

Trade in articles of luxury and &Hklcs 
pertaining to ItUcrs ui to the am or 
&c it rrccs* 

4,^9 

VJfi 

513 

"4,176 

■ cv9Cl 

a 9 

XL 

*1* 

Tradeol other saris ■- «. 

Genet at itore-kecpefS and^ *hap- 
keep^re dlh^rwiie unspecified* 

*0413? 


1*347 

45L S 57 

455 J#6j 

B#| 


*5* 1 


13V.&56 

L35& 

459.916 

4S0.939 

PI# 

c 


FoblL- tervi «? sad the professions and 

hberftl arts. 



i 3 

469*667 

439.979 

5 


VI 

^«Ku/rr» 

J7.SJS 

449 

n 


1U95 

-6 

XL1 


Army *■► « H p*h 

7.839 

Ml 

3 

11,0 Tb 

•4.9*4 

-56 

' XL 11 

**. 

Navy ... ... >** 



- 

.1. 

*3 

..4 

XLIN 

« 

Air farce — »*. 



h*. 

.14 

+4> 

- « 

XLIV 


P'L'lice and professional village watchmen 

*9lT*> 

448 

*3 

65474 

54,4*3 

TO 

XLV 

VII 

Public edmirtittraficu 


Mi 

JO 

icjo+J 

io&iaB 



VIII 

7h* Prcjtiuciit and Ubrral *wtt 


i4V>W 

H3 


154,174 

iy 1 

XLVI 

*p* 

Religion 


®iO»4 

f 

155,310 

HofiU 

fo 

XLV LI 

»*i 

L-itf i*> *i* **» 


93 

33 

•6,936 

9,3o6 

3* 


m 

Lawyers of all kinds -- 


4* 

a 

6.113 

6,»7? 

S 


17s 

Lawyers^ clerks, pent ion writer s, etc. 


5* 

40 

4*513 

i.ii; 


XLVU1 

... 

Medicine ... ... >u 


3.33 a 

ibs 

56,159 

5S.170 

B 


171 

Medical practhi^nen of »U kinds .. P 

ifl^j 

*,70; 

9* 

47*40* 

49,58* 

... 

XLIX 


Nurse* p midwsvHy vaccinators, 
enm plunders* 


'*565 

9J3C 

6,?6j 

*,590 

l6l 


Instruct km « 

*fi9l^ 

4.S55 

M? 

33.79* 

■6*939 

»s 

, L 


I eHers and she art* and sciences -». 

Hp7S^ 

LS95 

idi 

i6*i6fi 

s3,(M5 

—6 

D 

**• 

Mi$: ell ei cures 

475.963 


drt 

710,076 

556.71a 

3t | 

LI 

IX 

PwTlam {notin Sub-da^i ?rii : cu t 

dji cc€hpaiioK but fCCnt itig an 
littflni. 

3r3<> 

L*7J 

3^3 

• J*9oo 

6*967 

*3 ! 

ut 

X 

DaMtiSit ffiriVl ih « ... 

43*50 

&<*?* 

:BS 

7?.66fl 

*3.774 

—14 

LlU 

xt 

/nnrjpfo#Jiffy dncrifad ttcupatiMzt 


U9.*94 

717 

J7J.04* 

4 J 7*199 

w; 

UV to LV1 

XII 

UttfroiMcfivt a- d u n:l4iiifi*d +t¥ 

rtjjW 

toSyb 

4*? 

49,966 

S4J 75 































































#5* chapter xn. 

Subsidiary Table Vtl.—Distribution by ac-ufaHpn of t ,o 10 workers of each of ctrtmn 


j group* of peoples. 


Serial dumber* 


1 

1 a 




•a 

c 

d 







c 

> 



«3 

IJ _ I 



_* 

6 *? 

1 s 

im 

3 

S' 

' I 

> 

> 

> 

> 

5< 

£ 


si 

1 (L 

is 


i 

Q 

b 

£3- 

s 

« 

f 

4 

c 

ii 

P- 

£x 

Ji 

CL 

J 

r 

b 

1 

-E 

a 

Q 

D 

0 

3<5 


h> 

£ 

CL. 

£ 

a.— 


e- 

« 


t 

J 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

b 

9 

10 

1 1 

It 



all occupations. 

(loon 

1,000 

1,000 

5,000 

1*000 

t.ooo 

1,000 

I „«10 

1,000 

A 


Production H raw male risk 

7iS 

*A i 

3^ 

467 

66j 


70 


3 

B 


Ifldusuy and com regret 


*SS 

4^9 

4^4 

*t|j 

^7 

3*2 

37S 

m 

C 


Public £ or v re s and the professions- and 

3* 

3^ 

*5 

3> 

9S 

£? 

470 


03 



libern] 










D 


MiscfJiancfiLui .*■ m. 

60 

s* 

1*9 

N 

445 

■«3 


i 

/a 

frttJfrid of tdr,d or ^afer nt*4 /^r 

ir ] 

ft 

& 

<0 

44 

$ 

J 

7 

I 

d/ U''in;j;f.5 Cr QfgHtitieHm 











t 

Ownership ar.d Tigius over t*nd or 

it 

ii 

2 

19 

u 

2 

1 

1 

* 



wj^r used for occupation ol fr^b* 

cb*& l£ at If. 












airef a-di 


7jl 


Jj* 

ill 

1J 

n 

470 

11 ‘A 


Cuftivatioiv— 

<*7b 

7*S 


3^9 

*13 

m 

9 

11 

J 67 



Agriculture proper— 

>3^ 

6a3 



6 c 3 

iss 

* 

0 



■ * 

(ai CuhtvM mg owner* 


333 

30 

tit 

9t9 

s§ 

1 

9 




(J) CuSti vatin/ icnant* 

i*4 

i3* 

4 

lift 

I&4 

P 

r*. 

1 

b 4 



EcJ AgriruUuira- Uboiifm 

*S* 

■SB 

to 

97 

197 

a? 

1 

3 

134 



Rubber m «ii 1 *■* 

» , 

■ ** 1 

-.. 

t 

t 

TO 

6 

5 

* 

ili 

Fofes L'jr 

d 1 

6 

a 

3 

a 

3 

*3 

to 

3 1 


h 

rffief »r7d 

jp3 

fd 

*4 


J7 

J# 


S 

*9 

lie 


Frilling of /aim suck 

* 

5 

*7 

t*i 

13 

JO 

hi 1 

1 

15 

1 I'D 


Raising l:L ciher animal* ... 


**f 

1 

3 

1 



Vh 
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Subsidiary Table VH\.—Distribution by ptcpUs of i,ooo workers of tat h class, 
sub-class and order and of sdicitd groups of occupations. 
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Subsidiary Table VIM. — Distribution by peoples of i ,ooo workers of each class, 
sub-elais and order and of selected groups of occupation* —concluded. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Supplementary Industrial Enumerations. 

A—The Special Industrial Census. 

184. Enumeration.— In addition to the ordinary census in which everv 
person was emi me rated either at his residence or at if ie placer where the enumerator 
met him a Special industrial Census was made of all Industrial Establiihmsnii 
and of the person? employed in them For this purpose the Government of India 
defined an Industrial Establishment as follows :— 

“Industrial Establishment lor the purple of th-se schedules means ary premises 
when in, or within the precincts of which, led ur more persons are employed on separate 
remuneration in any process for making, repairing, ornamenting, finishing otherwise 
adapting for u*C lor transport or fur sale any article or part o: ai; arnch' It does not 
include such industries as are carried ou by members of a household in their joint interest 
with less that) ten hired labourers. 

Schedules were prepared and sent out to District Magistrates for issue to the 
owners or managers of all the industrial establishments in their districts in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 9 of the Census Act of 1920 with the 
following letter which was printed on the front cover of Schedule A in English 
and on the back cover in Burmese : — 

StR,-—‘Under section* 4, 9 and jo of the Indian Census Act (extract appended}, I have 
the honour to request that you will fill in the Schedule A which is on the inner pages n: 
this letter and Sc he date B which accompanies it, showing I he number of persons employed 
in ihe above men tinned establishment on any «sr« a { working day in April iy-> r. Sou 
should note that where shifts are employed the record should cover all persons on the pay¬ 
roll anil should rot be confined to those al work at n particular instant and that all 
employee* are to he shown whether resident on the premises or not. 

2, The information recorded in these forms will be used solely for the preparation of 
the census statistic* of occnpntiong, And fir Mo af her purfloi* joktttver. The form* wilt 
be shown to 00 one outside the Census Office and will be destroyed aa *004 as the tables 
have Wen compiled, 

j. Arrange me; its will be made for a census officer in call (or the forms on the after¬ 
noon of the last day of April. They should be completed before noon of that dav and he 
held in readiness for him to collect them 

4. Will you kindly inform me at once if you find anv difficulty in RiLin^ up (he 
schedules, 

l have the honour, etc,.. {District Mtgiitrtt*). 

On the two inner pages of the letter Schedule A, which asked for all the 
particulars tabulated tn Imperial Tables XXIU and XXIE B except those relating 
to skilled and unskilled labourers, was printed in English only, because for those 
owners or managers who had no knowledge of English it would generally be 
impossible to make the questions of this schedule inteligible in Burmese. 
Schedule B in which the records of labourers had to be made was bilingual, both 
the headings and instructions being in English and in Burmese. Deputy Com¬ 
missioners were asked to arrange fora suitable officer tr. call at each establishment 
and explain any difficulties which the manager or owner might find in filling the 
schedules and to see that the requirements were properly understood. ^ For 
Rangoon Town the month of March was substituted for April in the fourth line 
of the above letter. The promise to keep the schedules confidential and after¬ 
wards to destroy them has been duly kept. 


IBs. Scope or the Special industrial Census.— The object of the 
particular definition of an industrial establishment adopted by Government and 
reproduced in the preceding article was to include any establishment of the 
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naLure of a factory in which labour is concentrated under a definite management 
and paid by definite individual remuneration, and to exclude the cottage or family 
industry where the work is done in the" ho use by members of a family and pro fils 
are shared in the family. On account of (lie omission of cottage industries the 
statistics of looms given in Part B of this chapter were collected. Apart front 
cottage industries all very small nstablishmenis with less than ten persons 
employed, such as a small workshop of a man with four or five paid assistant.-, 
are also excluded- A manufacturing or repairing branch of a business, 
e.g such a branch of a tailor s shop or a bicycle dealer's, i> included only if that 
branch alone is qualified by the number of its employees for entry. Jails are 
entirely excluded, but Government industrial undertakings proper are included. 
All he industries of actual transport or comm uni cation are excluded ; the industries 
concerned with the construction of the means of transport or communication are 
included however as Group P and a special census of employees of the Railways 
and the Post and Telegraph Departments was made as noted in Part B of this 
chapter. Similarly all the Public Works Department, apart from the exceptional 
case of those employed in a workshop are excluded . there was a special census 
of the Irrigation Branch as noted in Part B of this chapter, but the remainder is 
represented only in the ordinary census. Agriculture is also excluded generally 
from the special industrial census, although a large part of the agriculture 
of the province is conducted on typically industrial lines with specialisation of 
workers and a capitalist system of organisation even in the smallest holdings, so 
that some years ago the nce*growing agricultural holdings of Lower Burma were 
admirably described in some articles in the Rangoon Gazette as' Factories with¬ 
out Chimneys.’’ Certain kinds of cultivation have however been included in the 
Special industrial census and shown in the tables as Group A —Cultivation far 
special products. I am not sure whether the intention of Government was to in¬ 
clude under this head cultivation for which the labour was organised in the 
manner typical of the tea-plantations of Ceylon and Assam, or in some other 
manner differing from that of an ordinary agricultural holding in some analogous 
way ; or whether Lhe intention wa? to include cultivation which was associated 
with some manufacturing process as in the case of a rubber estate. The latter 
interpretation has been adopted. 

Three sets of schedules received from Mergui relating to groups of elephant- 
hunters and some others from I lantbawaddy relating to the guilders of new 
factories were rejected in the central census office is not relating to industrial 
establishments. 

There is some doubt about the inclusion of the Rangoon telephone system 
m the tabulation, As the making of contacts to canned subscribers can hardly 
be regarded as the construction of a means of communication, the staff of the 
exchange ought to have been excluded, and only the staff employed in making, 
installing or repairing wires and instruments should hive been tabulated ; but 
various subsidiary compilations had already been made when the inclusion of the 
operators was discovered and it would n >t have been worth the expense and 
trouble of correcting all the work. The numbers involved are not large and there 
would in any case have been some difficulty in deciding whether some parts of 
the staff should be included or not thu principal point about ii is that the onl v 
skilled female labourers tabulated in Imperial Table XXIIn arc the 51 telephone 
operators. 


I86. Variation from the Census of 1911.— The tables prepared for the 
present census art- much more elaborate than those of the Special Industrial 
Census of 1911 There is in addition the important change that the definition of 
an industrial establishment was made in 1921 to covur all establishmeats with ten 
or more persons, whereas in 1911 it excluded all that had not at least twenty 
persons employed in them. 


187, Groups and Classes.— The various industries have been divided for 
purposes of tabulation into Groups distinguished by the letters A to R inclusive, 
each group bejng further divided generally according to the materials used or 
products obtained, into Classes distinguished by serial numbers. 
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l88- Selected Industries. —Certain im port ant groups or classes of indus¬ 
tries have been selected for the tabular ion of certain statistics which have not been 
prepared for other industries* These are described for the purposes of reference 
as the Selected Initatries, and include the following’:— A4 Rubber cultivation ; 
B Mines; Fa Sawmills and timber-yards; G Metal industries; J4 Petroleum 
refineries , K'> Rice uills and P Construction of means of transport or communi¬ 
cation. Group B was divided into five classes corresponding to petroleum, tin 
and wolfram, Silver an-:: lead, rubies, other minerals ; and eaeh class was regarded 
as a separate selected industry. 


189. Statistics. — The records of the schedules are tabulated in Imperial 
Tables XXIIa and XXllB. the former dealing with all establishments and the 
latter only with establishments of the selected industries. 

The first part of Imperial Table XXII a gives an account of the establish¬ 
ments of each industry graded according to the number of persons they employ, 
and showing those persons classified as skilled and unskilled and by sea and 
broad racial divisions, while the unskilled are further classified into age-gtoups 
which, being divided at ages 14 and 18, correspond to children, young persons and 
adults. The second part give? a similar account for each district without grading 
the establishments. The third pirt is a statement of the mechanical power 
employed, while the fourth is of small importance in Burma as it shows the number 
of looms employed in industrial establishments but omits all those used in the 
homes of the workers or in small factories with less than ten workers. 

Imperial I able KXIIb de.il-> with the ownership and personnel of the 
selected industries. Part I classifies establishments according to the races of 
owners, directors and managers and shows the relative shares in the executive 
and immediate financial control of industry by European (including Anglo-Indian) 
Indian and Horn* Races, the last term (see Article 149 of Chapter Xi) meaning 
indigenous races in a broad sense which includes the (ndo-Burman but not the 
Anglo* Bur man races. Part 11 of Imperial Table XXI Ib classifies the children, 
young persons and adults among skilled and unskilled labourers of each selected 
industry into those horn in Burma and those born outside as well as by race, and 
in the case of the skilled gives these details for each occupation. Part 111 is a 
table prepared at provincial cost because it is not included among those prescribed 
by the Government of India - u shows the duration of residence m Burma of the 
foreign-born amongst the skilled and unskilled labourers, and also classifies them 
into permanent residents, that is those who propose to spend all their lives in 
Burma, and others. 

The first seven of the subsidiary tables appended to this chapter also give 
statistics derived from the special industrial census, and generally are simple 
extracts from tht Imperial Fables or summaries of them. They are: as foliotys ; 

I.— Employees and principal locations of industrial establishments. 

if-' Particulars of establishments of selected industries, 1931 and 1911. 

III. —Establishments of selected industries classified by race of owners or 

directors. 

IV, —Birth-places of labourers in selected industries. 

V. —Races of superior employees in all industrial establishments. 

VI, —Proportional distribution amongst all industrial establish merits of 

1,000 females age [4 or over and by sex of 1 ,ooo children under 14, 

VI l.— Distribution of power in industrial establishments. 


I9O- Accuracy of the Statistics.^ - Unfortunately tht- schedules were 
extremely badly filled. The special officers appointed by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners seem to have had no idea as a rule of what was required, and to have 
been quite Incapable of perceiving the grossest errors in the schedules. There 
was great delay in collecting the schedules and when they were received in the 
central census office so many errors and omissions were found that it was 
impossible to use them. Fortunately the schedules from Rangoon were generally 
m fair order; only a few of these had to be sent back, and in some cases I was 
able to put things right by a personal visit to the office of the factory, But for 
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almost every ; other district I had to write a long statement of the errors in a 
few schedules, and then to return all the schedules to the Deputy Commissioner 
with instructions for correcting the errors mentioned and a request Lfiat all the 
other schedules should be checked and corrected nn the same*lines, in most 
cases it took some months to get the schedules back, and then an examination 
of them showed so many errors still persisting that I had to go through them all 
personally and write again either to the Deputy Commissioner or direct to the 
manager to get corrections, and in some cases considerable correspondence 
was necessary to get intelligible and satisfactory reports of even quite simple 
matters. 

Samples of the errors passed by district offices were the inclusion in 
Schedule B of all the families of the labourers. In other cases the record of 
labourers ended with such a note as : *' And a lot more," Men were shown 

as skilled labourers and vet as durwatis or peons. Illegible entries were very 
numerous, and t here were large numbers of legible names of occupations which 
could not be understood and were often names peculiar to a particular establish¬ 
ment. Religion and race were almost constantly confused. Typists and other 
clerks and also managers themselves and even the owner's infant family were 
entered among the labourers. Extraordinary statements were made about the 
power used. Thousands of horsepower were slated to drive dynamos of 3 or 4 
kilowatts. In many cases the most probable explanation of the recorded ligures 
w hich 1 could imagine was that the maker's number of the engine had been given 
as its horsepoiver. Engines used to drive dynamos were hopelessly mixed with 
those w hich drove the characteristic machinery of the establishment directly 
A list was sometimes given of certain items and their horsepower in which it was 
afterwards discovered that some items represented engm< s and some t he boilers 
which supplied them with steam, all being mixed without distinction. Electric 
power was shown to be obtained from an outside supply by rice-mills in remote 
villages where this was quite impossible. An enquiry about the omission of 
generators of animating currents was met by the statement that a request for the 
entry of dynamos related only to generators of direct currents. More reasonable 
perhaps, although steam, oil, water and gas were all specifically mentioned in 
examples given in the schedule as the principal sources of power, was the entry 
of steam-engines as engines driven by water-power. Some establishments, 
including one in Rangoon managed by Europeans, foreshadowed the golden age 
by including every employee as an u Owner or Director." The principal 
impression given by the errors was that the entries had been made quite irrespon¬ 
sibly and that no intelligent examination of them had been made by the Deputy 
Commissioners or anv of their subordinates. The difficulty was of course that 
in the ordinary district office it is difficult to find a person who would know 
definitely that a kilowatt was not an engineer with a special kind of certificate; 
and being puzzled by the part of the schedule relating to power, and regarding 
the whole census as an unqualified nuisance and the Special Industrial Census 
in particular as a strongly qualified nuisance, the officers who collected the 
schedules had no zeal for accuracy, and I suppose they never looked at a single 
entry in a schedule. Tables prepared even after the first correction of the 
schedules would not have beer worth the paper they were printed on The only 
course w T as a return of all the schedules for verification, detailed instructions 
being sent with them to explain what appeared to be errors or matters requiring 
special attention. As received back they were probably fairly correct ; a 
few errors were still detected and rectified by direct correspondence with the 
manager, but generally there were no errors which could be detected without 
detailed knowledge of the particular establishment represented. The tables of 
this special census have thus cost an enormous amount of time and much more 
than their proper share of expense ; but the only alternative was complete 
rejection of the whole, and that was forbidden by the need to provide a platform 
on which something better could be built at next census. As the tables stand 
those relating to the personnel, except as affected by the difficulty [described in 
the next article) of distinguishing skilled and unskilled, are probably fairly 
correct ; while those relating to the power employed, though more liable to error 
are probably free from really serious errors. 


191. Skilled and Unskilled Labourers.— The distinction between skilled 
and unskilled labourers is exceedingly difficult to draw. Probably there never 
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was a time when it was altogether simple There were always some who were 
cl ear I v skilled; and. if ihe skill that is easily and quickly obtained by almost 
everybody who practises them is taken for granted., r fieri: have always been nw 
occupations whith were clearly unskilled. But it must not be overlooked that 
there is a tacit convention here to lake sorm skill for granted; for instance. that 
of a hand-cart coolie in packing the earl with the best balance, Eum so there 
were degrees of skill, and there'must alw ays have been some difficult) in deter¬ 
mining whether some occupations were skilled or unskilled. The introduction of 
machinery has increased the number of these intermediate occupations. A large 

a action of the machines which are used to do the work formerly hone by highly 
'd men are capable oi performing only a limited number of operations and leave 
little scape for the adaptability and all-round skill of the worker. I his is true 
even in engineering work : and the effect is generally still more marked tr. other 
kinds of work. Some machines are " fool-proof ” ana hardly call for any skill at 
all t others call for skill hut commonly of a narrow and special type which 
does not really require the long apprenticeship of pp--machine days, and men 
who serve these arc better described as st-mi-skilled. Even then there are occupa¬ 
tions which cannot very easily be described <S skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled, 
but seem to fall into two of these classes. And when the managers of industrial 
establishments found themselves confronted with a census schedule which 
recognised only black arid white and saw nothing grey, they naturally found still 
greater difficulty in classifying the semi-skilled. Accordingly there are probably 
some inconsistencies in the classification made in th- tables. But not all 
apparent inconsistencies are real. Men whose occupation has the same name in 
i wo establishments may do different work A motor-driver for instance is 
reasonably described as unskilled; but when an establishment employs as a 
driver a fitter who has specialised m motor-car work and does ell or most 
of th necessary repairs to the cars he drives he has been described as skilled; 
a so-called clock- winder may be a skilled man who keeps a large number of clocks 
in repair Generally the description of skilled or unskilled has been adopted for 
each occupation in accordance with the description given by the majority of th<- 
schedtiles fir each kind of establishment; but where any considerable numbers 
were involved, or where there was reason to suppose the occupation-record had 
other than its usual meaning, a reference was made to the manager to settle the 
point. Apprentices to skilled trades have been treated as skilled ; foramen 
overseers or maist ries have been treated on their merits — they are sometimes 
properly regarded as skilled although the gangs the\ control are entirely 
unskilled. 

A list has been appended to Imperial Table XXHa to show the occupations 
treated as skilled I he list is possibly not complete, but probably none bnt occupa¬ 
tions followed by few persons are omitted, trine of the difficulties in classifying 
as skilled or unskilled appears again in preparing such a list and arises from the 

ambiguity of the names of Some occupa¬ 
tions recorded. A cotton -mill for instance 
employs machine- fitters* and also gin-filters; 
but commonly both were represented only 
as fitters in the schedules until references 
were made to the manager A plater may 
be a worker in sheets of metal or a nickel- 
plater, A driller may make holes for rivets 
or bolts, oH;e may be an oil-driller sinking 
tubes for winning petroleum. Painting in 3 
ship-building yard is quite a different occupa¬ 
tion from painting in a fan or umbrella factory. 

I hen again many names are used for men 
who apply the same kind of skill under 
different circumstances, and often these 
names vary from one establishment to another , the occupations tabulated under 
engine-driver, sawyer, planer, gunner appeared in the record 0 f cm fi saw mill alone 
under the various names shown in the margin. The identity of these occupa¬ 
tions was di-covered in an interview with the manager. and in addition no less 
than 56 separate descriptions of unskilled occupations tn that one establishment 
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were identified with names peculiar to the particular industry— that Is excluding 
such names as durwan. punk ha-puller, sweeper which are in use in all ordinary 
esta bi 1 shmem s. In di ff e re n t saw mills some men whose oc c upat i on s a re descri bed 
by the same name may have different duties. 

It is clear that under these conditions there must be some tabulated as 
skilled or as unskilled who would more properly he in the other class. Great 
pams however have been taken in the matter and it is reasonable to hope that the 
occupations treated as skilled generally require more training and skill and 
adaptability in the application of the skill than those treated as unskilled, and 
that, except perhaps in some classes for which small numbers are recorded the 
tables do give a fair account of the relative numbers of skilled and unskilled in 
the various industries and races. 


•92. General Survey of Industrial Establishments —The total number 
of establishments covered by the special industrial census was 1,198 and the 
total number of their employees was 118,443, °f whom 5,498 or one in a t or 22 
wer£ fiematas* Many of the est&blishnaenls carry on more than one industry a£ 
different seasons of the year, eg. some ricemills work as sawmills or as dl- 
pressmg mills m their off-seasons; and in some cases it is perhaps a matter of 
accident which is reported by the manager as the principal business and so 
decides the classification in the census tables ; the largest ricemills however 
generally confine themselves to rice. Some mills close during the off-season ; in 
particular the cotton-ginning season was over a short time before the census was 
taken, so that several mills had reduced the number of their* employees to less 
than 10 and were excluded from the census. Again some large establishments 
include distinct departments which might well rank as separate establishments ; 
*■§- titters'shops in the large petroleum refineries are larger than some of 

the establishments tabulated as engineering shops The silver and lead mines 
also produce large miantkies of zinc and small quantities of molybdenum and 
other rare metals ; the figures tabulated for these mines include persons engaged 
in smelting and in transport associated with the mines and smelters, and in addi¬ 
tion cover the coal mines and iron mines w hich are worked as auxiliaries of the 
silver-lead smelting. Yegetable-oil mills include establishments which pres® 
sesanumi or ground-nuts for oil and also those which distil dtronella oil from the 
leaves of the plant. These last escaped my attention for a time until a change 
would have involved great difficulty and much expense ; otherwise \ should have 
transferred them to Group A as 1 believe they are always associated with 
citronella plantations. 

The largest numbers of establishments are tabulated under the group of 
Food Industries which has 48a ana that of Wood Industries which has 150 estab¬ 
lishments : but as establishments vary so much in size it is better to have regard 
rather to the number 
of persons employed 
than to the number 
of establishments. The 
most important classes 
of establishments, 
having regard to 
character as well as size 
then appear to be those 
shown in Marginal 
Table i, in which, or 
account of their 
specially dose associa* 
bon, petroleum wells 
and refineries and pipe¬ 
line pumping stations 
and bulk-oil installations 
are added together 
although tabulated 
separately in the Imperial Tables. The petroleum industries [are now seen to 
employ the greatest number of people, with ricemills in the second place. The 
petroleum industries include the large establishment® of the Burma Oil Companv 
(and of other companies) and also some quite small establishments with 
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between to and ao employees and no mechanical power. The rice mills too my 
very much in si*- from small mills of ro to ao employees to the largest with 
1,(147 ; but most differ from petroleum refineries in belonging more peculiarly 
to the province and they include larg..- numbers of milts ot small and moderate 
sizes, independent of European capital. It cannot be said that they are univer¬ 
sally flourishing, A note on rice mills in the fVome, Shwebo and Mandalay 
Districts was written by Mr. H. O. Reynolds, l C,S in September 19*1 after an 
enquiry prompted by the desire of the Government uf India to combine an 
industrial survey with the census of igat. His principal conclusions were 
as follows: — 

PrCmt District .—The older mills which are not heavily in debt may 
continue to make a sufficient profit to maintain the miller and his family in 
comfort, but little more. Many of the new mills, as well as such of the old mills 
as are heavily in debt, are likely to be worked at a loss, There are too many 
mills already and no scope for any more. 

SkiBibv Districts There is no room for any more mills and it is a question 
whether there are not rather more than there is room for already. It seems not 
unlikely that several of the mills which commenced operations only in <g£i will 

K under, as at the time of the enquiry they were either being wonted at a dead 
s or were closed altogether, 

Mandalay District. — Owing to the gradual cutting off of the Shwebo 
supplies of paddy the best days of rice- milling in Mandalay are over. The paddy 
from the parts of Mandalay District which are irrigated by canals will always be 
available, and the local demand for rice must remain considerable ; but the 
mpls are already too numerous even for this, while the prospects of the larger 
mills exporting down the Irrawaddy are poor unless they can retain at least the 
milling of paddy from the Katha District 

The distribution by race and junction of the 118,443 employees of indust¬ 
rial establishments 
is as shown in 
Marginal Table i t 
where the dumber 
of non-Indians in¬ 
cluded in Othtrt 
is negligible. It 
should be noted 
that where ihe 
owner of an esta¬ 
blishment manages 
it himself he has 
been counted as 
one of its emplo¬ 
yees, classified of 
course as manager 
even If he forms by 
himself the whole 
of the supervis¬ 
ing, technical and 
clerical staff. 
Roughly five- 
eighths of all the 
employees in in¬ 
dustrial establish¬ 
ments are Indians 
and a little over a 
quarter belong to 

, , Home races while 

the remainder—about 4 per cent—are principally European, Anglo-Indian and 

,in I n i VTS"** , the [ndl ?, n5 15 «» labourers, both skilled and 

ucskjlled; 0| all the employees m all establishments rather above one-half air 
unskiledlndtan labourers, and over one- tenth more are skilled Indian labourers 
while less than one-quarter are included in the classes of skilled and unskilled 
labourers ol Home races. Amongst Indians and Chinese together three-quarters 
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are unskilled labourers and one-sixth are skilled labourers ; altogether 95 per cent 
are labourers and 3 per cent clerical, only a per cent belonging to the superior 
staff of managers and supervising and technical workers. Amongst Home races 
S4 per cent art labourers and. ta per cent clerical, and 4 per cent belong to the 
superior staff. 

Managers of industrial establishments would naturally describe Tavoyans 
and Mcrguese as Burmcsir j consequently these are included under the descrip¬ 
tion Burmese in the tables. The separate figures given for Arakanese in sections 
a to 4 of Pan II of Imperial Table XXIIu are likely to be short through some 
nor,-Burman managers or clerks who filled the schedules making no distinction 
between Arakanese and Burmese; but thev must simply be accepted as liable to 
these errors. To escape such difficulties the Arakanese land consequently 
Yanbve and Chatragthal are included, like the Tavoyans and Merguese, m the 
entries for Burmese throughout Part 11 of Imperial Table XXI 1 H. The numbers of 
the separate Home races are given by imperial Table XIII and the three 
appendices to Imperial Table XX. The Burmese race proper contributes 64 per 
cent of the males and 65 per cent of the females, and the races included under 
Burmese in Imperial Table XXHb make up 70 per cent amongstthe males and 
Ji per cent amongst the females ol all Home races. Amongst the people of 
Home races employed in industrial establishments however the proportion of 
Burmese, as defined for those establishments, is much higher. For males ia 
selected industries it is 93 per cent amongst skilled and 88 per cent amongst 
unskilled labourers, or 90 per cent for skilled and unskilled together, while for 
females in selected industries it is 86 per cent. About the same proportions 
would undoubtedly have been shown lor all industries together if these statistics 
for them had been tabulated, and the figures fc ^labourers of Home races in 
Imperial Table XXII A should be interpreted accordingly as representing chiefly 
“ Burmese." Amongst the managers and supervising and technical staff th« 
proportion I of "Burmese" amongst persons of Home races is probably even 
higher still, 

A comparison of the number of persons supported by industrial establish¬ 
ments with the total population cannot be made because due allowance cannot 
be made for the number of their dependents. But a fair comparison can be made 
with the number of Tsoriert shown in Imperial Table XX, and this can be extended 
approximately to n description by race if the actual figures of Imperial 
Table XX for the sum of workers in Peoples t to IV and VI are increased by the 
numbLrr of workers included in the other Home races but not included in those 
peoples. As 'vppendix C of I mperial Table XX shows that these races have 
altogether only 9,636 malts and 
1 2 . 32 $ females, or one in 600 and 
5 do respectively of the total 
males and females in ail Home 
races, the error in any reasonable 
estimate of the number of workers 
in these races will be negligible ; 
accordingly an estimate of 5,500 
mates and 2,500 females may be 
accepted lor the addition required. 

With this allowance Marginal 

Table 3 shows, for all races together and for each of the three main racial 
divisions separated, the average proportion in 1,000 workers of both sexes taken 
together and of i F ooo workers of each sex independently who are employed in 
industrial establishments ; the proportion for Home races is very small in 
comparison with (hat for other races. 

193 Owners and Directors. — Statistics of the races of the owners or 
directors of selected industries are given in Part I of Imperial Table XXIIs 
and summarised in Subsidiary Tables 11 and III of this chapter. These table* 
relate however only to selected industries; and, while these are the largest industries 
which are carried on in industrial establishments it must not be assumed that fre 
same proportions by tac t would hold good ^irnon^st all industries, Subsidiary 
tables are defective also in allowing the same weight to establishments of different 
sires; a petroleum well worked by tenor twenty people without using mechanical 
power is reckoned as one establishment just the same as a large oil-drilling 
establishment with 300 or more employees, As a rule however establishmtnt* 
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owned by companies 
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are larger than those owned by private persons. 
Marginal Table 4 shows ihat in the selected industries 
the Home races own the majority of privately-owned 
establishments while those belonging to companies 
belong chiefly to companies of non-Indian foreign 
directors, that is European or Chinese. Of the esta¬ 
blishments of selected industries in the private 
ownership of Home races Subsidiary Table 111 shows 
that 73 per cent are ricemiils and 16 per cent are 
sawmills. It is uncertain whether the relative shares 
of the race-classes shown in Marginal Table 4 would 
be the same if all industries instead of only the 
selected industries were considered- But if the 
conclusion drawn in the next article, that managers 
generally belong to the same race-classes as the owners or directors, is accepted, 
column A of Marginal Table 5 of that article gives the percentage distribution 
by race of the establish meets whose owners or directors are of the race-classes 
shown. Home races, on this assumption, own 44 per cent of all the establish¬ 
ments, while other races together own 56 per cent of them ; the correspond¬ 
ing percentages for selected industries derived from Marginal Table 4 are 4*'5 
and 37 5 respectively. 

194. Managers, Supervising and Technical Staff.—Statistics of the 

races of managers of establishments arc given in 
columns 7 to 9 of Part 1 of Imperial Table XX 11 A, and 
for selected industries in Part 1 of Imperial Table 
XX] Jb. Subsidiary Table V reproduces the latter 
figures but does not press the classification so far. 
The total number of managers tabulated is 1 t ao», which 
slightly exceeds 1,198, the total number of establish¬ 
ments, because some establishments had two joint 
owner-managers. Marginal Table 5 shows the 
percentage of managers in each race • the Others are 
almost exclusively Chinese in the case of selected 
industries, and aie probably such for all industries 
although the figures for these have not been recorded. 
For selected industries Part l of Imperial Table XXII & 
s hows the association of races of managers and the 
races of owners or directors; a summary 
of the figures is shown in a convenient 
form in Marginal Table 6, where the 
entries show the numhers of establishments. 
It is clear that the manager generally 
belongs to the same race-class as the 
owners or directors, because although 
actual figures are not given it is known 
that Chinese managers are generally found 
in Chinese establishments. It is safe to 
assume that the same associations would 
be found if statistics for all industries were 
tabulated, 

employees in the supervising and technical staffs are 
- ? ven 'll ft* 1 oi Imperial Table XXIU and Subsi- 
diary 1 ables I and V : and an abstract of them is 
given m Marginal Table 7. Home races supply three- 
twelfths of the whole and Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
five-twelfths leaving four-twelfths for Others. 
Amongst the selected industries the share of the 
Home races is larger, the three classes having 
approximately equal shares of four-twelfths. The 
Europeans are naturally found chiefly in such indus- 
tries as the winning and refiniug of petroleum where 

.- d sc “ ntlfic raining is required or in the 
construction of means of transport or in the larger 
sawmills and ncemills where heavy or comjf** 
machinery is jn U s e . ' 
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For the sum of managers and the supervising and technical staffs the 
figures of Part E of Imperial Table XXII a {reproduced 

in Subsidiary Table V; are collected m Marginal Table “AT--- 

8. Europeans and Anglo-Indians together form more 811 ' 

than one-third of the whole, but the Home races are - T 

still equal to seven-eighths of the total of Indians and **“■ 

Chinese toge the r. * 

AH iitdwiriti 4^0; r<n> 

195 ' Clerical Staff— The term clerical staff |l <,m6ri « s . w* 3 ° 
is used in the tables to include all employees who mtian '* J * 

are not labourers, either skilled or unskilled, and yet Others ,. 34 

cannot be classified as managers or as supervising and ■— — — 

technical staff. The majority are engaged in ordinary clerical work in the offices, 
but there are some other occupations included too, such as time-keepers, tally- 
clerks, store-keepers, salesmen, and bill collectors. Medical attendants, com¬ 
pounders and dressers and the like exclusively employed in some establishments 
have also been included under clerical " as the prescribed tables offer no suitable 
column ; the column for technical staff is not suitable because these are not em¬ 
ployed in the specific industry of the establishment. But in the case of chemical 
drug and medicine works the chemists and doctors are of course the regular staff 
of the establishment and classified as Suftrvising and technical, So too private 
telegraphists and telephone and helb operators in ordinary establishments have 
been reckoned as clerical although in the case of the Rangoon telephone system 
the operators have been reckoned as skilled employees. Surveyors on rubber 
estates have facer regarded as technical staff. Although these exceptional 
persons included under Clerical are comparatively few, a detailed discussion of 
the numbers of clerical employees would be pointless because the particular 
place of employment of a clerk is largely a matter of accident ; the same man 
w|l! take a post in a factory-office or in another office equally readily if the pay 
and other conditions are the same. 

I9ff Labourers. —Marginal Table 9 shows the numbers of skilled and 
unskilled labourers 
tabulated in Part 1 
of Imperial Table 
XXSIa. but the notes 
of Article 191 on 
the classification of 
skilled and unskilled 
must be borne in 
mind. The Indians 
of Marginal Table 9 
are really those tabu¬ 
lated in Part l of Im¬ 
perial Table XXUa 
as Others, but the mimb er of non-Indians is a few units and is negligible in pro¬ 
portion to the Indians. Home races supply rather more than one-third of the 
skilled labour and nearly one-fourth of the unskilled, while Indian races supply 
rather more than hall the skilled labour and nearly three-quarters of the unskilled. 
Again a caution is necessary — that the scope of the statistics is limited as 
described in the second article of this chapter. Chinese and Japanese are put 
together for tabulation but the number of Japanese is so small that the figures 
may be taken as representing Chinese. There are five unskilled Indians to one 
skilled, and for Home races this proportion is just one-half as large. The real 
figures of these proportions are of course a little indefinite owing to the in- 
definiteness of the term ikM'd \ but it nuy at least be regarded as certain that 
the proportion of skilled amongst Home races is the higher. 

Part II of Imperial Table XXHb classifies the labourers ol each race in. the 
selected industries as born in or out of Burma, The Indians and Chinese born 
in the province take little part in industrial establishments. Only 835 Indian 
males in a total of 65,333 employed and only 130 Chinese and Japanese males 
in a total of 3,049 were born in Burma ; so practically all the indigenous workers 
are of Home races while practically all of other races are immigrants, Amongst 
the Indian immigrants the principal races are Telugus, Oriyas, Bengali and 

4 Really »f s * pmttii who aft neither Indian nor Chi™* are Included under 0 tAm p but ibtir 
number* are vuy emaSL 
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Chittagoniati Mahomedan?: and non-Mahometan Hindustanis; but whereas 

Telugus are most numerous 
amongst the unskilled. the Bengali 
and Chiuagonian Wahomedans 
are most numerous amongst the 
stilled In Part III of Imperial 
Table XXII it the immigrant 
labourers irt the selected industries 
have been class! lied according as 
they stated that they proposed to 
end their lives in Burma or not. 
Only 4*6 per cent of the males and 
only 2'& per cent of the females 
declared that they intended to 
complete their lives in Burma, but 
probably many more will actually do so. Putting aside all thosr. who die early 
there are probably many who intend to return to India China ir liuropv. but for 
one reason or another never do so and finally settle dow n permanently in Burma. 

Subsidiary Table IV of this chapter gives an extract of some of the figures 
of Part 11 of Imperial Table XXflB, but its numbers of persons born in the 
district of enumeration are complete instead of covt ring only persons of age 
iS or more as do those for such persons in the latter table. 
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197. Females in industrial Establishments, — lhe distribution of 
females amongst the various industries is exhibited in column 3 of Subsidiary 
Table VI ; rubber cultivation, cotton-gintiing and textile industries generally and 
nee milling are the industries which employ most women. The total number of 
female labourers employed is 4.658 and of all females together is 5,498 of whom 
315 are under 14 years of age. The distribution by race is shown in the last ten 
columns of Part i ot Imperial Table XXUa ; as might be expected most of them 
belong to Home races. The proportions of females to males in the various 
industries are shown in Subsidiary Table I. For all industries the ratio for 
persons over 14 years of age is 46 females to 1,000 males or roughly 1 to 22. 
The ratio is naturally highest in textile industries where i here are approximately 
j females to 13 males (54 per cent.), and it is equally natural that it should be 
lowest in the tneta! industries which in fact employ tio females at all. 


198. Children in Industrial Establishments,— The employment of 
children under 14 in industrial establishments Is exhibited in the last column of 

Subsidiary Table I. The distribution 
of children under 14 by race is given 
in Imperial Table XXIIA and in 
Marginal Table 1 1 hereby. Subsidiary 
Table VI shows their distribution 
among the various industries; rubber 
cultivation, petroleum refineries and 
ricemiils employ mosi of them. For 
all industries there is one such child 
employed for every 87*5 adults. 
Further particulars regarding the 
numbers and races of children art riven for the selected industries in Part If of 
Imperial Table XXUb. 

199, Power in Industrial Establishments. — The tabulation for power 
b m Parts i 11 a, UlB and Slid of imperial Tablt XXII a ; in connection with it 
Note 401 the title-page of lhai table should be consulted. Steam k the most 
popular medium for the transmission of power, Paddy*liusk is used as fuel in 
the rieemfllsj arid residues of crude oil after it has been deprived of i ts more 
volatile constituents are used in the refineries. Other factories sometimes use 
coal, bm more often wood or saudust or husk or whatever can be got* Oil* 
engines arc of ordinary types. 1 he gas-engines shown in the tables generate their 
awn gas from charcoal, coke, coeoanut shells and other materials. The principal 
exampL of the use of water-power is the installation in the Northern Shm States 
which develops electricity for the silver-lead mines and smelt mg establishments 
thirty miles away. 
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B.—Miscellaneous Enumerations. 

200 Post Office and Telegraph Departments, Irrigation Depart- 
merit and Railways.— As at the census of 1911 special enumerations rcere 
made of persons employed in Burma on th.< iSih March 1921 — 

II) in the Post Office and Telegraph Departments; 

in the Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department 

(3) on Railways, 

The results are shown Jn Subsidiary Tables VIII, IX and X respectively of this 
chapter. The statistics lor the' Irrigation Branch and for the Railways are 
probably correct and ire tabulated by race and compared with the statistics 
of 1911 in Marginal 
Tabic 13 The railways 
represented include the 
Arakan Light Railway as 
well as the Burma Rail* 
ways, and the Southern 
Shan States Railway and 
other railways operated 
by the Burma Railways 
Company, but not the 
service*tracks maintained 
by some industrial esta¬ 
blishments. The statis* 
tics for the Post Office 
and Telegraph Departments are less reliable. The organisation of this enumeration 
was entirely out of my hands. T he orders for submission of returns were issued by 
the Postal Department through the Postmaster-General under the instructions of 
the Director-General ol Posts and Telegraphs- Instead of each postal divisional 
office collecting and checking the returns of its own division and sending me a 
summary, a targe number of small offices sent separate-returns which often over¬ 
lapped return?- submitted by their subordinates or supervisors; and I had no 
means of checking the rctm ns or even of knowing whether the figures they gave 
were of anything like the right order of magnitude. Some officers reported 
only the staff of their own personal offices and left to chance the reporting for 
subordinate offices nr for men working outside the office, Some assn 11! ed wrongly 
that their superiors had reported for them ] was not even supplied with a list 
of reporting officers until I applied for one ; and then an erroneous list was 
supplied, the errors being discovered by the receipt of returns from offices not 
inclined in it and on writing to others in the list who had submitted no returns, 
l had no authority to demand returns or corrections from postal officers and had 
to invoke the aid of the Postmaster-General in several cases. The form pre¬ 
scribed for 1 he submission of the returns was badly drafted ; there was not even a 
heading to indicate the office or establishment it represented, and ! had to give 
orders that whenever such a report was received the envelope should be put up 
to me to enable me to discover the origin of the report by the postmarltj this 
being as a general rule the only legible 
evidence I got. The classification of 
officers in the prescribed form was still 
unsatisfactory even after it had been 
revised; and many officers reported 
in the unrevised form. I have done 
my best to discover errors and to get 
correct figures ; and to ensure the best 
compilation in my power 1 compiled 
the returns personally But_ I am 
unable t<j accept an v responsibility for 
the results or to advise that they 
should he regarded as correct. The total figures for 1921 and 19*1 areas shown 
in Marginal Table 13, 
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201. Handlooms.—An enumeration of the handlooms in the province was 

also undertaken in connection with the 
census, and the resulting figures are 
shown in Marginal Table 14. In addition 
97,551 “ primitive looms " were counted 
amongst Chius, Kachins and other 
primitive races ; these have no frame, 
but the warp is stretched from a bamboo 
post or a tree to a belt worn bv the 
weaver. The number of such contri¬ 
vances counted could hardly be complete 
anywhere, and in Salween District they 
were omitted from the enumeration as it 
was thought only proper looms with rigid 
frames should be counted. In the Chin 
Hills there is only one ordinary loom and 
all the others are of the primitive type ■ 
in the Pak^lcku Hill Tracts, the Salween 
District and Karenni only l he primitive 
type is used and nit is accordingly shown 
in the marginal table. The districts of the 
heart of the Irrawaddy delta—Myaung- 
mya. Ma-ubin, Pyapon—show few looms 
because home-weaving is not done in 
those districts, concentration on paddy 
cultivation paying better, Hanthawaddy, 
Inseinand Pegu have small figures for 
the same reason. Rangoon show'® small 
figures also because weaving is not done 
there. Toungoo has small figures 
because (he Karens who form a large 
part of the population use the primitive 
looms which are not shown in the table. 
For the whole province the figures give 
an average of one loom to tty persons, 
and for Delta and Centre Subdivisions 
respectively one loom to 94 and 15 
persons respectively. 

202. Indu strial Studies. —The 

Government of India suggested that 
besides the statistical work represented 
by the census tables, census officers 
should undertake the collection of general 
information regarding industrial and 
economic conditions. Such an enquiry 
cannot be made in Burma in any complete 
and satisfactory way by the Superin- 
. ... tendent of Census nperations who has 

quite enough to do in the census alone. But Mr. W F. Grahame, l.C S., was 
placed on special duty by the Local Government to make a study of the industries 
of the Mandalay District. It was intended ihat another enquiry should be made in 
Myaungmya District as a sample of the Irrawaddy Delta ; an officer was appointed 
tor this, but financial stringency caused his appointment to be cancelled as soon 
as he began work and consequently no enquiry was made. Mr. Grahame 
continued his study m Mandalay but had to undertake other work beside Me 
has embodied the results of his study in a series of short articles which are 
published at the end of ehss report as Appendix C* 
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Subsidiary Table I \ —ParitCulan c/ Establish mtnii of StUclid Industries 1931 ^1911. 
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Subsidiary Table IV.— Birth-places Qf Labourers in Selected Industries. 



Subsidiary Table V.— Races 0/ Super tor Employees in alt Industrial 

Establishments, 
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chapter xut. 


Subsidiary TABLE VI .—FrSportibHal Distribution amongst ail ttihafrml 
SsiahlisJimenh of l.ooo Females age 14 or over and by Six of 1 ooo 
Children under 14 . 
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Subsidiary Table Vlll. — Number o/Persorts employed on the i 8 tk March 
igii in the Post Office and Telegraph Department in Burma, 
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Subsidiary Table IX ,—Number of Persons employed on the tStu March 
i<jji in the Irrigation Department in Burma . 
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Subsidiary Table X, —Number of Fenons tmflcytd on the iSth March igsi 

on Railways in Burma. 




















































APPENDIX A. 


Correction of the Age-Statistics, 


( With refer met io Article 88 of Chaffer V,) 

Eloxham's method of correcting the age-statistics, which was advocated in connection 
with the census of India in iJd i and used in the Burma census of 19 it, was applied to the 
statistics shown under the heading H As recorded 11 in Subsidiary Table f of Chapter V, ft 
consists of first substituting for the number tabulated at each age the average of itself and 
the numbers for the two preceding and two following ages; and then performing a similar 
operation upon the new series so obtained:! but substituting for each term the average of U 
numbers consisting of itself and the five preceding and five following terms. The series 
obtained by taking these steps in turn are shown in the columns P and Q of the table on 
the next pager Finally the Q series should be plotted out and adjustments made which 
will give a curve free from changes of curvature, This demand for continuity in 

the curvature was met by plotting also the successive differences of the terms of the 
series, which were then so adjusted as to make the curve of the differences continuous and 
free from ebritfi changes of curvature as well as the curve of the original terms, one advan¬ 
tage of this being that it afforded guidance at the numerous points at which the smoothing 
of the principal carve was somewhat arbitrary* The curves are not reproduced here as it 
is of little use reproducing them ou a small scale, and the expense of reproducing op a 
sufficiently large scale would be quite uujustifiable they were drawn on a scale which made 
them about four feet long, so as to enable the smoothed values for each age to be read off 
accurately. As the sum of the new series differed slightly from 100,000 its terms were 
multiplied by a constant factor to bring its sum to that number* The final result is shown 
In Subsidiary Table 1 of Chapter V, but it cannot be pretended that it is correct- Id the 
first place the method os averaging cannot be applied to the earliest terms of the series; 
for instance there are not two terms preceding the number recorded for age 1 to be used 
in the first averaging of five terms for that age, acid the device of using only three terms 
then is invalid, Similarly for the second averaging over eleven terms* The figures forages 
below eight are that obtained in a makeshift way different from the other terms of the 
series, W hen the final smoothing is done there is only one direction at this part of the 
carve in which there is any guidance, and the actual figures obtained made me only too 
painfully aware of this. Moreover, an instant’s consideration of the problem of infant moita^ 
uty convinces that the correct figure for age 0 could not he obtained by extension backwards 
even of a satisfactorily established curve for subsequent annual period* ; the variations of 
mortality at successive stages within the first year are too great for that. Similar objections 
prevail at the other and of the series, and consequently both ends must be rejected. We 
can perhaps retain age 7 at the lower end as the direction of the curve is indicated suffici¬ 
ently for that 1 at the other cud we may as well stop at age ?o without arguing about 
higher ages. Then the series no longer represents the age-distil hut bn of a definite tola! 
papulation, and so loses part of its value , but it might still represent the proportionate 
numbers at ages from 7 to 70* Even this however cannot be conceded. The first averag¬ 
ing over five terms is intended to distribute the excess persons shown in the origins I records 
with ages which are multiples of 5 ; the second averaging over eleven term is to make a 
further correction for the predilection for ages which are multiples of 10* Eleven is chosen 
because it is desired to include an equal namber o f terms on each side of the substituted 
term, so that an odd number, either nine or eleven, is necessary for the system. The final 
result is to give as the substitute for each term a w eighted average of itself and of the seven 
preceding and fol lowing terciva. The average is so weighted that it consists of ono^deveUJi 
(l-r-! ft ve-fifty-p f tht) of the central term and of each of the three immediately following itj 
lour-fifty-fifths of the term after those, and three, two and one fifty-fiflhs of the terms 
successively following that, and gymmetrical fractions of the seven terms preceding it 
I hi! however involves entirely unfounded assumptions as to the way the errors arose ; and 
the results, as was noted in the Burma Census Report of t$i i , cannot be taken as the basis 
of any detailed conclusions* The true curve must lie somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the curve given by this process; but there is no reason for supposing that the distribution 
represented by the latter is any mure accurate than that obtained bv merely collecting the 
crude figures into age-groups As is done m Imperial Tables VI l and XIV, in which case the 
ienes obtained for five-yearly age-groups would he proportional to the figures in column P 
■or age* 7i t*j 1 7j etc* The tendency of the process is to smooth out, not so much errors 
as the irregularities which ought to exist and are the points of particular interest in the 
fff 163 ;, ™jr Pfft^ps t* give a representative age ■distribution of no particular date rather 
tuan \ne age distribution of the actual time of the census ; bat this is uncertain and in any 
case it means that the characteristics of the distribute aie lost. There ts also absolute 

r e ¥ 8 Lh * ,cric * In the imrtlciilw case of the figures for Burmese 

Buddhisti the simple collection of the nude figure! into fiye-y early groups has over all 


APPENDIX A- 


m 


*ucb methods as Blnxham's the advantage of giving results which, can be more fairly and 
accurately compared with the equally rinmemu figures for all Buddhists; the error in such 
a comparison is possibly <pilre small* 


Iniirmtdiatt Stages of the, Smoothing of Subsidiary Table / tf Chaptsr V. 

? a Recorded figures iftiwcd over ptredsof ? years i Q a Column k averaged again over period* 
cf n yens. 



If any comparison whb the Bloxfoamised figures of 191 1 and 191 i is contemplated it 
must be noted that the Utter are confined to Burmese while the former include Buddhists 
of all kinds in the areas from which they were seh Cted. These areas aie not on record 
ior the figures of lot ■. Also the figure tabulated in Subsidiary Table I of Chapter V of 
the Census report of ig ti were not smoothed : they correspond not to Subsidiary Table t 
os Chapter V of tyli hut to column Q in the (aide of this appendix* 

A more elaborate method of dealing with the figures, which was used by the actuary 
employed by the Gove mm f nt of India to examine the age records of all Indian provinces 
after the census of 191 I, ts described in The AlMndia report of that census: but his method 
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too was basfd upan a perfectly arbitrary assumption. A special correction was made for 

5 : ^eji for every other age which is a multiple of s he calculated the excess 0 i the 
recorded number above the mean of the numbers for the two adjacent ages and transferred 
one half of this excess to the earlier of those Ivto agei, leaving the other half untouched. 
This of course graduated the numbers involved, and it gave a workable series ; but there is 
no reason for regarding it as accurate. For India proper it may be the best that can be 
done with a bad job; but the actuaries employed in xqol and 1 rj ir both remarked that the 
Burma returns were superior to those from other provinces. 

Other methods of dealing with the figures have also been tried : for instance, on the 
assumption that the errors lay chiefly in tlie multiples of 5 and id years, these terms were 
omitted from the series a [id a smoothed curve was constructed from the remaining terms 
by which new figures [or the omitted ages were then interpolated. No obvious advantage 
seemed however to be gained by any of the method* tried* 

No uniform mechanical method in fact can be expected to furnish the proper corrections : 
a successful method mus! he adapted in Its application at every age to the particular manner 
in which the record was corrupted. If the manner of this corruption could be discovered 
there would be hope of reversing thu process Su ns to get back from the actual record to an 
approximately correct statement. The table* were accordingly examined again with this 
object. The entries for young children seem to be inconsistent amongst themselves as 
well as with the entries for older children. There are specially large numbers shown for 
ages which are multiple? of to or 1 -del multiples of 5, which are clearly due to persona 
staring their ages in such round numbers. In that case the deficiency shown in anes ending 
in i t 4 or g is easily explained as due to persons of those ages giving the near multiple of 5 
or so; some ages ending in b do not seem to he avoided to the same extent—for instance 
age 46 is well patronised by males— but in most cases the numbers shown for >uch ages are 
*mal! too. There \s a preference for same ages ending in t or 3, but this is not ihe same lor 
males as for icmaks; for instance aget 3a and 33 arc both particular favouritism for rnalfSj 
but 33 is not so attractive to females as 3B.+ Now everybody estimates ages by tem first 
of alb and if one ten is too high and another too low the half-way five h naturally thought 
of. Then if an attempt at accuracy it being made*some qualification will be added, showing 
whether the true figure Is probably above or below that hall- way figure. Every settlement 
officer has experienced this (with fifties instead os fives) in discussing ttvc outturn* of their 
holdings with Burmese Or Karen cultivators, and it stem* to be a universal human tendency* 
But the enumerator is not allowed to record a five-year range of ages: be rousi cither ask 
for a definite age to bn stated or invent one. Nat nr ally he chooses the haff-way figure again, 
which may end rhher in 2 or j, 01 in 7 or S- Thus one would expect ages ending in 1 dr 4 
to be In defect by losing numbers to those ending in 0. 3, 3 or 5 while those ending in t 
and 3 would also lose to those ending in 5 and still more to those ending in o. Similarly 
for those ending in 6 of 9. Accordingly the actual disturbances of the- figures apart from 
the youngest ages seemed to be just those which would Occur in an endt-av-mr to give a 
correct record w ithout having exact knowledge Another point considered was that the 
recognised number for a person's age amongst all the indigenous races, and thus amongst the 
majority of the population, is the ordinal number of the year of life,—that is, the age next 
birthday; and it is probable that although no much emphasis was laid upon the instruction 
to record the age at the last birthday ("the number of camffefid years 1J ) a certain number 
recorded the age as one year too great on this account. This effect however would be 
spread fairly evenly over all tile ages or at any rate would not be very different at near 
ages ; accordingly it would not affect the age-distribution appreciably in any year except the 
first, the Ioa* to the succeeding always tending to balance the gain from the preceding age. 

En quiri.es wer? made from Deputy Commissioners and others, both European and 
Burmese, la many district* about the manner in which the ordinary people remember 
and slate their ages, and as to whether and by how much they are inclined to over or under 
estimate, In a number of villages the census enumcratjorwreord was checked over again, 
each person 1 * age being carefully enquired into by a capable officer ; the census record and 
true record were compared and the frequency of particular units-digita in erroneous entries 
wa* observed. Many officers took great interest in this enquiry and gave \t considerable 
time and attention ; some indeed gave assistance who had no duties whatsoever in connection 
with general administration and must fco specially thanked accordingly. The larger number 
of enquirers unfortunately were obses^d by the substitution of ordinal for cardinal number*, 
and thought that would account for any vagaries of thr record, The general tendency of 
the reports of others was that, while theie were naturally a few hopeless errors, such as Bo 
for B or 37 for 7a, errors by one year were not numerous and errors by two years or more 
were rare* and that overstatement and unde is la be meat were equally common. 1 l ^eems 
that the errors which give rise to such large aberrations in the record must be more 
numerous than these reports would suggest j But that may be due to an unconscious and 
pardonable desire to present the census work ol the particular district in the best possible 
light. There i* in the reports considerable support for the hypothesis of the origin of the 
errors which was reached in the preceding paragraph, and it seemed justifiable to work on 
that. 

According to that hypothesis the numbers of persons m age-groups of five years ought 
to be approximately correct, if tht people who state tfte ages and endeavour to estimate 

•The fifftirr* obtained bv Btaxham's method cf tianottupg arcu^fuJ her* a* th*y mii4'*WioFneftunff 

the true figur-Sjind c*mpari*OB of the recorded fi e-uto with them shews scrrct ; mei where Efferes 
are really excessive *nd ^re they only appear because *hcir vcifihtuuc* 4re defec tive. 
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them correctly have any reliable knowledge to help them form their estimates. Odd people 
ip Burma will mil it the wildest statements about their age*; hut when ages are recarocd 
for a whole family there is an automatic correction applied by Etc inevitable comparison^ 
Proceeding on the ^snmpiron that th* errors in thr number* for five-yearly age'groups were 
of moderate magnitude, the curves shown hi Article 8 of Chapter V were drawn tor 
Buddhist females: and as noted in Article 90 of that chapter these show (hat although the 
errors in the numbers fur these groups are not negligible,, they are not $0 large as to forbid 
the valid use gf those numbers if their limitations are haree m mind It may safety be 
assumed that the figures for Burmese If collected into five-yearly Age-groups are at least as 
accurate n« those for all Buddhists. 

It must he remembered that errors in the agc*record are pot peculiar to Burma, but 
are met in every country in Europe and America,, where yet are based upon them elaborate 
calculations on which depend the tsse of l&rge sum# of money in insurance and public health 
expenditure* Wilful mis-statements oi age occur in England, but they are believed EO have 
an inconsiderable effect upon the statistics as a whole except am plight females between 1$ 
and 35, So too in Burma Ehere h evidence nf ait exaggeration of Lhe agra of females 
between 15 and -2& f which may or may nor be wilful; but at other ages lhe effect of wilful 
mb-Statomrpi appears to be negligible, at any JAto for BuddhUts who comprise the major 
part of the population. According to the English census report of 1911 the mis-stale meat 
nf the age* of infanSi is not universal; but H appears in England and Germany ;md probably 
also in Holland and Denmark where howe ver it is disguised by other influences. Dr, Dunlop 
has shown* that in England the number of children under one year of 
age as given by the census is about 4*8 per cent In defect, and that 
for the succeeding ages there are the error# shown in the margin. In 
Burma it seems that children are often described as 1, 2 or 3 years old 
and so on* not when they have seen so many birthdays, but w hen *they 
have reached certamVages of development such as crawling, toddling* 
sunning, talking, and that these stages are actually t cached as a rule, 
at any rate in the eyes of admiring parent^ before the ages conven¬ 
tionally assigned Co them. 

•Journal of the Roys 1 SwMical Socfciyj May tgttt* 
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Indigenous Languages and Races. 

By Mr, L, F, Taylor, I.E.S, 

[NoHL— It was origin Ally intended iha A^cnJi r should rake the tonri of a Trsamgraph on the 
Language* and Racn ol Byr:io t lr has sirt:- h c^ms wea^ary 10 confine it to a brief 
iiniisticn] discussion based an emmtnliion of the ffisfjines given in the tnnguiga smd rase cabin. The 
preparation! of tho managraph will be one oi the tajki at the coming 1 11 l^ihfiographtcal and Linguistic 
Survey of Burnta/*] 

l h CUssific&Uan of tndifiniHi JL*ng*&gn.—m The present system of classification 
of the Indigenous Languages of Burma is shown in Subsidiary Table Ib^ Part L at the end 
of thtt Appendix It h also shown In Part I a o f Imperial Table X. A comparison with 
the classification of 1911 h mads in the diagram givbn below ;— 
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Four new groups hav^ been added fo the Tlbefo-Burrrin sub-family. These are the 
Nagaj Salt, Mishmi and Mro groups. The addition oE the MTsfimi group necessitates the 
addition of a new branchy the N cm h-Assam branch. Mro, which had previoailv been shown 
as a language of the Burma group now constitutes a group of its own. The exact relation' 
■hip of this group with the other groups of the Tibet o-Eurmao sub-family h.ss not yet 
been ascertained* 

!n the Tai*Chine$e sub-family two changes have been made: the Karen group of langn* 
agrs has been removed to constitute a new family and the Chinese group has been added. 
The Ma!ay0*Poly fteitan *rcd Auftroftflimic families of tgti are now united into the Austric 
family, A Khasi group lias been added *o the Mon-Khmer branch white the Miao-Yao 
group, renamed the Man group, has been removed 10 cORElituLe the Man family. A 
statement of the philological evidence upon which the changes have been based cannot, 
unfortunately, be given here. Some of the changes have L* 3 en suggested bv Sir George 
Grierson and some by myself* In every inslance, however; the agreement uf Sir George 
Grierson has been accorded save in the cases of newly discovered Languages where it has 
not been possible to supply him with material*. The present classification lays no claim to 
finality ; it is merely based on the scanty materia h collected up to date. Nothing ui thorite* 
tive or exhaustive can be attempted utilil a Linguistic Purvey of Burma rhall have coDected 
and examined -ind classified materials from all the Indigenous languages of the Province. 

Cidss§fi£Ah^H 0/ fndiFtmrs Roe*!. —Up to the present time language has been 
the principal basis 0* classification of the races of Burma and this is as true of the present 
Census as it was of the t$ 11 Crnsus. The races cor responding to each indigenous langu- 
F roEJ P * Vfs ^ rfn P&gBfded as forming a racial group to which the fame group name 
J* - a5fiJ g fl fd, No anthropological or biological el^sificalion is vet possible as the 
gte colleetrd up to date is too icanty to justdy such an attempt. Our knowledge of the 
origin and fdatiunships of the linger tns races has i.ot in crewed much imm? ihe decade 

W ,kl '} y 10 ' U "V ! lhe 1 in i UfMjc Sm ' e > *** roade w tch (mltr j rcgtrss and 

™ S “ ,J P eirenlf d by t tf nc.grapt, icai and An! hropc;metrical Surveys. In tJtc n^anlirne 
t cmb 8 Btre afsd i™id aid lie (heads tteie diff cull 10 distcurgte. 
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3. EUmtHttry CanititHtisn of tkt ft uet9/Burma Tht rat bulk of th* iodigcnom 
inhabitant? of Burma arc composed o| a mixtarc, in varying degrees, ot the Indonesian and 
Southern Mongol atlicks^ the Southern Mongol preponderating. Dr. A. C. Hidden describes 
thp Indonesians ae 9i a race wit-i unduEating black hair, oken tinged with red ; UwnY skin, 
often ralhcf light low stature of 1-54—^57 metres(5ft, in to 5 it, if in ]; meiaticentialfc 
(index 76—78), probably original!j doticbocephahc ; cheek bones sometimes projecting; 
nose often flattened, sometimes concave El is diffictilt to isolate this Indonesian type as 
it has almost everywhere been mixed with a brack) cephalic Proto-Malay stock/ The 
Nagas may be regarded as .typical representatives* 'Of the Southern Mongols he writes 
11 Hair black and tank.little hair on the facer akin colour varies from yellowish in the north 
to Olive and coppery-brown in the south ; stature varies a good deal, but is generally short, 
averaging about Vu metres 15 it, 3 in ); often thick set: br ach jeep balk (index So—S5); 
frequently pitsgnMtliic- nose short and broad 1 eyoi often very oblique! with Mongolian bid. 
-Most of the peoples of this group are considerably mixed with oilier races; they comprise 
the Tibetans, Hun day an*, Chinese proper and the bulk ot the populations of further India 
aad Sodo-Chrua Those members who spread Into the East Indian Archipelago are often 
called Ucttflic Mongois, but s better term is Proto-Malays 3 and it is from these the true 
Malay Lb derived/' Other stock* are al-o present but to a much smaller extent The 
K&chins. for instance, often exhibit two lyp^s, one markedly longcloid, the other taller 
with long oval face* pointed chiu, aquiline nos* and a tendency to uark brown hair. Such 
features indicate a so-called CaucAtiu sir jin such as k to be found amoti.; the independent 
LoloS Of Sze-Chuan province in Western Lhin;i. The Karens exhibit both these types, but 
the Brek Karens show traces os yet another stock the pre-Dravidian stock represented 
bv the Veddahs of Ceylon ana tEie Sakai of the Malay Peninsula. It is suspected that the 
Was also contain a pfcDravidian strain and it is reasonable to believe that both the Was and 
Karens have absorbed a pie-Dravidian population on whose land they had settled down. 

The Southern Mongols, as a result of mixture with other races not only in Burma but 
alio before they arrived m Burma and possibly also as a r.-sult of changes produced by local 
conditions, have split up into many sub-races such as the Shans, Tailings, Kachins and 
Karens which correspond roughly to the indigenous Face-groups of Imperial Table XHi. 
These, by splitting np and by in ter marriage with one another and with races of Indonesian 
and other stocks, have produced all the varieties which are recognized as indigenous races 
in the same table* 

4. DtjUtfimi .* — 1 n an anthropological sense ^Raee’ denotes ** a main division of 
mankind! the members of which have important physical characters in common' 1 (Dr, 
Hadden) and applies to the races nr stacks denominated Southern Mongol, Indonesian, 
pfe-Dravicisan and Caucasic which have alrca ly been described, Such races are probably 
of respectable antiquity anthropologically considered, tn Imperial Table XII I the term has 
been applied to much smaller units of mixed origin which arc of recent formation and which 
might more aptJy have been designated 11 Tribes Tl or *' Peoples ,s A tribe, according to 
Dr. Haddon, is 41 a group of a simple kind occupying a circumscribed area, having a 
common language, common government, and a common action in warfare” while a people 
is ,A a community inhabiting any given area independent ol race/' Neither of these defini¬ 
tions are however quite suitable for census purposes. The lalaings cannot he called a 
11 tribe wr in accordance with the definition just quoted because they do not possess a common 
language : 56 per cent of them trabitna: Ey speak Tajaing whilst the remainder apeak Burmese* 
The term 11 people" on the other hind implies a degree of diversity of race which 
Would give a misleading impression of the Tailings. fn the absence of any suitable term 
capable of exact definition* the word u Kace ,r wilfinally adopted as a general term tn 
be defined by the units to which it has becu applied, tn this sense it represents variously 
" a group ol a simple kind who atone lime occupied a circumscribed area, and had a 
common language, common government and a common action in warfare/ 11 a conglom¬ 
erate composed by the fusion ol such groups M and 11 the elements into which such a group 
has disintegrated/* 

The takings come into the first category* the Burmese into the second and the various 
kinds of $ hurts into the la*t. 

As regards the useol the term 11 Language M in imperial Table X it b sufficient to say 
that the names given as separate languages are generally only diaLcts of parent language! 
to which the term fl Langu,igc-gfoup M has been applied. For instance Burmese, Arakan- 
esc, Chaungtha, Tavoyan, etc., are very srnrtil.n variations of one ide l * language and are 
descended irom a parent language which is represented by the term 1 Burma group/ 1 

5- TA* tiurtna (?r&Up *—Tins group has been recons^itulod since jgtJby ihe removal 
ol the Mro and Kadu languages and tne indnaiun of Aui^Lashi, Mam and Maingtha which 
were then classed n& Kathm*Burma Hybrids These lour languages differ considerably 
from ordinary Burmese and, together wild Pun which may be regarded 4 ls a connecting 
link with Burmese form a distinct sub-group of the Burma group. The precise degree of 
tbdr relationship with Burmese still remains to be worked out, but there is no doubt 
that they belong to the Burma rather than to any oiher group. 

During the decade speakers os language^ oi ihe 
Burma group have increased by 11 per cent whilst 
persons of races belonging to the group have increased by 
£■8 per cent.* a rate which is sHgfitly greater than the 
genera! rate of increase of the Province. The conclusion 
b obvious that the Burma languages are making headway 
amongst the noo-Buma races, 

*" 1M w in the Platonic tern* such a» Ch* uo»<xi$tent « Standard Ecglieh "bun Ideal hag*^ 
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Speakers of Bur meat have increased by 
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on!/ 6 pcf cenl, hot a eanalderabk increase 
1 * shawn for speakers of Other bngu.tges of 
the group. The explanation m to he found 
in more correct enumeration. Persons who 
at the last census returned themselves as 
speaking Burmese have been questioned to 
ascertain their partiuuUr dialect. It Is 
probable also that many Atsis r Lajhi^ and 
Mar ns were iti 1911 relumed as Kachins 
speaking Kachin. 
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Burma group who speak languages belonging 
to other groups ss very small, but more than 
half a million persons belonging to other 
races habitually speak Burmese as the 
language of their homes. The actual detail? 
are of some importance a-* they indicate 
the direction in which the Eurcneie power 
oi assimilation is asserting itself. The other 
languages of the group are scarcely spoken 
by person of races nut belonging to the 
group- The great majority of the Shuns who 
speak Burmese are returned from the Katha 
and Upper Chindwiti districts, There can 
be no doubt that the Shuns in these districts 
are rapidly losing their characteristics and 
coming to regard themselves as Burmese* 
If the homes of the persons shown in 
marginal table 4 were to be plotted on the 
map they would be found to envelop the area 
usually regarded as being typically Burmese 
on the North, West and South, whilst on 
the East the expansion is. continued by the 
Dan us whose language differs but little from 
Burmese. Internally there is a continued 
absorption of Indians and Chinese. 

6. Tie Grptiffe-Thh group has been increased since TQ 1 I by the addition 

of Pyio which was formerly classed as a Palaung-W? fauguage and of Nang and WatW 
khum which did not appear at all in 1 he t.n Census Speakers hive increased during 
the decade by 15 per cent, whilst persons of the Lola-Mii&b racts have increased by 
r 3? per cent. The increase in both cases is largely due to more careful enumeration 
Nuogs are found mostly in the part* of Futao which were omitted from the Census 
operation^ hence ihe smallness of the numbers enumerated. Jt is interesting to iiotc that 
25 Nung men Ivivc already been enrolled fa ibe Cbm-Kuchin Battalion oi the Burma Rifles. 

I angsir and Hop'a are dialects p{ Nuiig f but no speakers were enumerated within the 
Census area. 

J, The Ctix Gr$uf t It has always been a particularly difficult tnalter to classify the 

—----- Chius oF Burma. Many of the dialect* 

^ *. cu«4*mfe>* ii cm* uiar. have never been studied and classified and 

many of the names returned iu the Hit! 
areas are village names rather than tribal 
names. The more civilised Chins who 
live In the plains are often returned under 
sume nickname applied L# them by the 
barmans In the present Census excep¬ 
tional pains were taken to make a satis* 
factory enumeration with the result that 
the classification of the 1911 Census can 
be extended and improved. Nothing 
beyond a tentative classification however 
will be possible until the matter has been 
fully investigated by a proper Linguistic 
Survey* KainliOWj Fake and Yo are said 
trs be sub-dUIccU of Sokte. Of these the 
first is called after & Soleic Chief named 
Kamhow who collected a number Of 
followers and founded a new clan. The 
language now spoken is said to differ from 
Sokte in minor respects. In the same way 
two la^hon Chiefs, Yaiigtv and Hlun&euj 
established new dans which have developed 
dialectical pee u lari ties, TiantUng and 
were no entries of speakers of a TfaotJang 
exis^ The great majority of the 
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Yokwa are probably tribal names only. There 
dimfcd though fach a m«cC baa been reported to 
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Ttanllangfi and Yokum have been ratcfwJ a* tipping Lai. HuaJugn u F^ki to be «i 
dialect nj Luflbci. Of the undated languages almost nothing is knawn k but it seem* 
probable that Kaurigl?o h the same as Ann shown id the Southern group- 

It is to lie regretted that so many entries at Chin i unspecified j have appeared for both 
race and language but it has been possible to 
ttittke a partial distribution os these. For instance 
in Impend Tables X an cl XIII for the Pak^kku 
Hill Tracts the number of Chins of unspecified 
Chin races and of speakers of unspecified Cbin 
languages Is shown as 19,712. A statement has 
recently been received from thr district which 
distributes these in the manner shown m marginal 
table 7* A distribution can *&0 be made in ihe 
cases ol certain other districts where something 
is known ol the Chins who reside in them. In 
this way 116,591 unspecified Chins may hr 
reduced to 32,356 and the 105,490 speakers of 
unspecified Chin languages may be reduced to 
29,974. These figures are ( ol course, only 
approximation*. The adjusted figures for the races 
and languages concerned are printed in italics in 
the Subsidiary Tables at the end of this appendix 
immediately below the figures obtained by actual 
enumeration. During the decade th<- Chius have 
decreased by 0 per cent whilst sprakir* ot Chin 
languages have decreased by 9 per cent* The 
former decrease 13 partly due to the absorption of 
dviliied Chins by the Ourtnaus, but princapally^ 
as marginal table 9 shows* to a serious decrease 
in the numbers enumerated in the Chin Hill®, 

This decrease is, again, confined to the Haka 
Subdivision and is attributed to the ravages u[ 
inQueora, to political unrest and to consequent 
emigration across the border into Assam* l be 
deduction of the figure 9,12.3 is explained in 
paragraph 153 of Chapter ?tl of this Report* 

The decrease in the number of speakers of Chin 
languages is partly due to the *ame camcs as 
the decrease in the number of Chins, it is also 
due to the fact that the civilised Chins who live 
in Ute plains are rapidly adopting Burmese aa 
their language, Jn all nearly 30,000 Chins were 
enumerated whose language used in the home is 
Burmese. 

& TA4 N*g* Gr*up r —$t agas w ere enumerated oply in the Upper Cbiiidwm district. 
Thr number returned ia considerably smaller than Lit iyn # hut it is possible that some or 
the 809 persons recorded as Chins of unspecified race in that district may In reality be 
ftfagns U U known aWi thit Sagas are rapidly absorbed when they come to live in 
administered areas by tlieir more civiltied neighbours. They are more numerous m the 
iji3administered territory which was excluded from the Census. 

o Kartin Grvup— Nine names are now' included in this group ; of these only Ku$m 
was enumerated in toiN 1 he to* names represent race® and dialects recently discowered 
ru the Pntao district The numbers are small because the Census operations were confined 
to the Hkamti Long plains, Mr, J. T O. Barnard, C-LL tfrt Deputy Coma.sioi.er of 
P11U0 has kindlv supplied grammatical notes and vocabularies at hogmuug, Nt|t and Paspit 
which make it certain that iM language* ®re dialectical vaneLea of Kachin. He hu 
also aupplied some interesting notr* on the various tribes irM on Lheir traditional history. 
Unfortunately there is no room to reproduce them here and they must bo left over to be 
dealt with W the future Ethnographical uid Linguistic bur^ejs, O. the Kang, Langkhai, 
N’okfcyo, Yoya and Ta*rb»WOg race, very little is known The) are closed provisionally 
with the K at bin*, but future investigation may result m their transfer to the LoloMus a or 

Mbl 'Eurm-Xe decade speakers of the Kirilin language have very unexpectedly decrease J 
by U per cent and persons of Kadiin race by in per cent 
The districts principally affected are the NorthernSiian 
States, Katha, BhamO and Myilkyina. I here are the dis¬ 
tricts where the Atsi, Lasbi and Maru, who have so often 
been amuken (or Kacliins, are most numerous and there is 
a strong probability that many ol these races were 
enumerated aa Kachins in ryt i. The marginal table for 
the Northern Shan States and Katha suggests that in iliac 
two district* about ii.ooo ought to be deducted from the 
Kachin figures for igii and added to the figure* for Alsi, 

Lashi and Mien. This would still leave a decrease in there 
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of iCaehims mnd & h oi>o speakers of Kacbio. Absorption may account for somo 

of Ihis and cmigration into Yunnan for 
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the rest The marginal table for Bhamo 
and M vhkvioa indicates a more favour¬ 
able state of atlaira The figure i io for 
speakers of Aisi^ Lasbi and Maro in 
igi t b prohjiblf a tabulation error, and 
9,110 Li a more likely figure. This 
correction would leave 73,429 speakers 
of Kachiti in that year. There has 
therefore been an actual increase of 
Kachln persons and speakers in these 
two districts. If besides this it be 
estimated that 15/100 person* Were 
returned in 1911 as Kachin persons 
and speakers who ought to have been 
returned as Atsb, Lashts or Mama, the 
increase in the figures for Kachins 

An estimate for the provincial fi eBres f 0r Ka ^ COffle e¥C "., m0r ^ ltr * in £- . 

_ - i, K*chm tn ign adjusted as stated above ts 

S fe»1W k Mar S fn ^ Ub, « { 3 * According to this there has 
[- , . ■ DcCn an increase in the number ol persons of the 

‘ race °f ®"7 P er cent, which is about that of the 
t<r" - - e of increase o| the province, and in the number 

trv yfi 6 *?*!? oi to pcr cent - A refprpri « to Siibsidi- 
f '. ,“ b 1,1 of lh| s appendix will show that in 1931 qnlv 

t A, , S P d Sachins spoke languages other than Kachi'n 
* t ' ,erc w «fc Only one thousand speaker* oi Kachin 
who were not of Kachin race. 
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. V' 1U - 1 stUQ ? or lllC5c materials ha* enable 

separately tabulated, l-’inallv UamcrrJiT'Tk 7 °} K,l,ia ' b,u l * •* efficiently distinct to be 
the descendants of Sak prisoner* ol^war ***’ torru i^ e< ? h >' Bengali, of 

captured bv King Mind^of Arakan ,k "1 * ^* 1 '^ ?! Ebc lj0rt>cr Chmdwia who were 
settle in the Abyab district. th C Obt 01 the thirteenth century and made to 

and |“*3K!KS1S2: tbC K i d “ and Ganans fo ™ the great majority 

the '£mSS 3 ”, J***; 3 ?- “ tbuthiyarJ 

may have been Sak refugees vho “flSfeSmT t VIaB 'P^ 

The term Sak has been applied to \Z X J ,n !“ ° f s T'* oppression, 

ante oi theSak dement £d it? T teffi?:! pW ?.° f Lui Pf^beeauadof if* import- 
to various servile race* besides the Andre and 5 ? an 'I )ur . the L t i f/ m , Lui ha ? ***0 •*“» applied 
been accorded the consent and aDDroval of Smgniiii , Th[3 cb ™g c ! n nomenclature has 
ginal statement 14 show that bouTrace and Gr 5 cr!M>R ' 1 be h g urcs g^en in mar 

enumerators probably failed ta di-t:™ “““ In;tgtl the 

e Karlin trom the bhana and Burmese 
amongst whom they live. The percent¬ 
age increase since 1901 is 30 in the racial 
strength and ig in the number of speakers 
of Sak languages. There are about 45,000 
Karins and Garuns who speak languages 
' iT V*; Burmese and i,ixTsban * S 

Fheir dialects, so fa/« BuSi* iVc 0 nc«„e!f ** 'J^*?** ll “ rma , lor thc iir * 1 
Ianenaoes In H Drmi concerned, constitute a new group of the Tibeto-Burin an 

and north of the Pu too district* aridT^^fe^Lh 1 ^ *° lbC un 4 dmi 'J i3 ' er<? d in the west 
Hkamti Lone plains the V^r~l i }' Were ei)umcfalpd wcr « stragglers into the 

S^^ssrssir “ Jed *scff~-s, tesss 

: ssssaca - * »t rs,*: 

classification pending the farther lighi^bat 'k 
espectrd to be thrown on the subject hv the 

St^tSS 01 F,urra ;- 

been lamiihed bv M at .r, ^L e vi.? e . S . fweotI l 
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meantinK Mro cat! safdy be placed In a group 0f IU own and this group may be bkc t d in 
the Tsbeto-Rarmaci sub-family, Botin tango Age and race figure* have increased since :qot 
a 4 marginal statement 15 shows, the racial figure* by ij per cent and the language figures 
by 7 per cent. The leu Mras who do not *peak their own language speak Kira mi* Chin 

■i* FAtf Trf Group*— fn the present Census an effort was made to 
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, . „ iTa — flsemam correctly 

the mnSkbtrs of the different varieties of Shans; the entry S**n (mniptcffied) was only to 
he made after proper enquiry had failed to identify the ciact race and language of each 
parson enumerated. Despite ibis precaution (he entries fi r Shan (onspecified) were very 
numerous. Of the 2&£ l9 fi4 Sham of unspecified 
race, o were enumerated in the Northern 

Shan States. Of speakers of unspecified Shan 
dialect*, 360,445 werc enumerated in the Northern 
Shan Stale*, 3 >l 7 l in Kasha P 8,314 in Totmgoo and 
7,639 in MergUh In view of thb large residue of 
unspecified entries it will not be profitable to 
institute a comparison race by race and language by language of the I91l figures w | C h those 
Of 191T, The groups must be compared as a whole as show n in marginal statement i 7 , h 
Is somewhat surprising, when we know that the Shans fnve 
absorbed many of the Palaung-Wa races, to find that dur¬ 
ing the decade the racial strength has increased by only 
3 per cent whilst speakers of Shan languages have 
decreased by 5 per cent. The si a marginal tables that are 
given for different areas are designed to show the 
changes that have taken place during the decade in more 
detail. The race figure shows a decrease in the Southern 
Shan States and Karcnni and in the Pegu and Tenasserim 
divisions, but there is an increase elsewhere, particularly in 
the Bhamo and Myitkytna districts. The [ndusion of ihe 
Hkamti Long plain in Puiao is responsible for 4/ 66 of the 
provincial! increase. The numerical relationship between 
race and language is extremely complicated. The number 
of speakers has increased in Bhamp and My ft by in a and in 
the Tenasserim division and in the Southern Shan State* 
and Kaienni. but has decreased everywhere else. Even 
the small increase m the Southern Shan State* and 
Karenn 3 if much smaller than the number of Falaung* 
who, during the decade, have given up their own language 
in favour of Shan. The number of Shan* who employ a* 

Iheir home language the languages of other groups is about 
119 thousand 1 or ta per cent of the whole. Ol these 114 
thousand Speak Burmese, 2 thousand Tauugtliu and the 
rest various languages Burmese as the language of the 
borne, baa made but little progress amongst the Shansof 
the Shan States Conversely about 33 thousand persons 
who are not Shan by race have returned bhau as their 
language as shown in marginal statement 24 
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l4 Mil*? Group .—The constitution of this group t* the same as in 101 % Malay 

and Salon being the only representative* found In Butma. 

The Msiavs show an increase during the decade m racial 
strength but a decrease in the number of speakers. They are 
almost eaiirely confined to the Mergui district and those who 
do not speak Malay as their home language probably speak 
Burmese. The figures for the Salon* arc Ursa reliable, they 
are discussed in Article 155 of Chapter XL 
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1 $. Tig AUm fiViwf,-'the onlv represent 
Utivi^ tn Biirjn;i of this group. During the decade the 
radii strength has increased by only t per cent probable 
.11 count nf abut rattan i>v thr Fhirmcs*\ Speakers on 
the other band have increased by 5 per cenf The 
increase ip almost entirely conCnrt! 10 ihe Amherst 
■'Harriet . elseirhcre, tvilh the exctplkm of That fin, there 
h:i7 been a decrease in both racial strength and the number 
of spro .era, hi ThntGftj however, the language figures 
have increase(i p though there Has been a large decrease 
lu the munbt-r of persona re I wining lli err stive., as Fa La mg 
hy race. Those Talamgs ivbo Jo not speak their own 
language spraft Burmese. 


in. Tir PtUux g -W B Group.~Tl\* raaal strength 
ana t,te number oF speakers of languages of thfc ^roup 
have both Jeer. i«d l,v ti percent, The race mostly 
contemnJ is Palaung ivlnjuc tins more than covers the 
increase made by -ke other mem hers ci the group The 
decrease ha, taken place in the Southern Shan Slates 
\ s rnir iiin 3 r sable 31 ihows. In the Northern Shan 
-ilatts there ha- been a small ir,crease its r acist strength 
LltGugh the number of speaker- has diminished. Those 
who do not talk PaUuug have returned Shan as their 
home hnraingc Hie r^nge* [L.^c taken place .luring 
the decade nr most probably tube attributed to a Shan 
absorption which has been particularly effective m the 
bouthrrn States The olhef races and lan^u^r?; oF 
biF]Q W changes tich a* may be attributed It? tbc 
difficulties entailed in enumerating uncivilised peoples 
who live on the mountain tops. 
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3 separate family of dosety related forms nf sneLh^htu * G °' V hecn r& =0”n^ittited to form 
as shown in the marginal "tahte ^ ^ hicb may tentatively be sub-grouped 
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Tfi considering the peculiarity* of the Karen languages as a whole manr interesting 
pfoMfros arise, There ars, lor instance, ngFcmhlanrei between ri e stmc'ure aiuj 
vocaMarr oi ?Lc Karen bnguagts on ilie ore hand ami of ilic Chin and Sat languages on 
the othrr, These npprar lo fc«e the result uf a Atari and bitovying of on* - from the nihrf 
father than of common d cent, kr-emblances have also been povnCed out between Karen 
sml cert am languages o' lie Xepn! Himalaya* designated Kiranti by Brian HodifStm and 
Khambu by Sir OeCrge (Iriereuin* &o complete expi i nation of the*c phenomena h yet 

E osriblr* but Sir George Grierson suggests (lie poirimlitv of a wkleap r *ad pre-Tibetd# 
iwman poputarion which was ab^orkd, topeibcr whh parts of it* language, bv ihe later 
I ibeto Burmin immigrants. Such a population may have been Karen; or ihe Karens inav 
have absorbed rourh of the ol 4 t r tan* wage in Ihe same way that the Tibeia-Bnimtn races 
have clone- Sir George Grierson and Dr. Final have also noticed resemblances between 
the Karen and the Mon families of languages. 

lit ihe present census an effort was made lo gel alt the enumerated Karens properly 
described wnh reference to 1 heir race a> d language. rihe entrv Ktirtn (jgxj fletffifd } was 
™»T to be inside after every effort to identify the race and language had failed. On the 
whole ttmridfrabfe success was attained- It is unfortunate ihat more Karen* (unspecified] 
w#*re returned from Toaflgoo than fram any other district. Tonngoo ia the home of many 
of I he smaller races and languages an l had the enumerator* there been better trained the 
numbers of many of the?c races would have been known with considerable exactitude* It is 
possible to redice ihe entry Kareo [unspecified} in many ways. Some may, for mftancej be 
returned by a district where Sgaw s arc 
known to preponderate; these may ihen 
be deducted from the heading Karen fun* 
specified) and added to Sgiiv, Similar ly 
a Karen (unspecified) who speaks Bui 
tnay be added to the B^e rice, and vie? 
v£rsS a Bwb who speaks Karen (un¬ 
specified) may be regarded a* bring a 
Speaker of In this manner tie 

entries Karen (unspecified) for Rate and 
Language have been considerably reduced, 
the residue being made up of the heads 
Paku, Wtfra, Monncpwa t Brek f Mopwa, 
and Zayrin belonging to the Toungoo 
and Yamfcthm districts and the Shan 
Slate*; the great majority being in 
Totiogoo. The ad justed figures for Sgnur 
and Pivoare almost complete* Marginal iablft 33 shows the manner in which the figure for 
unspecified Karen have been distributed both by race and by language. In the Subsidiary 
Tables at the end of thh appendix the adjusted feure* for the races and languages aie given 
in italics immediately below the enutneraied figures. 

Persons of the Karen gtoup 0! races luvo increased by is per cent during the decade, 
a rate tthidi is coitsiuerably above the general rate of increase of the Ptoiince. On the 
other hand speakers of the languages of the Karen 
group have increased by only 4 percent. This may 
be explained by the fact that no fewer than 103,000 
Karen now speak Burmese as Shown fp mirgiml 
table 34. It is fruitless to make comparisons br tween 
the individual rates atid lingnagrs of ihls ce: sus and 
of previous censuses because in the past the vague 
entry l+ Karen 1 * without any farther specification his 
been excessively great* 
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Tkt Afj* iW/r.-At the hsl <*mi» Miao *nd V^, which together ; crtfllUlt the 
Man Family, w-re irealeil forming a grrujj of the Mori-Mimer Imachof "*'**'5 
languages it is now reali-tcd that in many fwpreK panicMariy m the maltcr cf tones, such 

a cfaswficatiQft rannol be wstairred. Sir George Gnerpm lind 4 "thf raoll 

tbe Man and tbc Karen langOJges, but .t is not £ l ki|? wn whether lte«etbe r^olt 
of conlact and borrowing or ol common descent. The Mwo anjl races come from 

Southern China and arc vompar i nr ly rcrenl tmmigrants into ^^0 v due^The 

recoidrd in iqsi were only iibaut half d iliosr recorded in Jqt t- f hi^ is large!) due to Etie 

fact that in ^3i none were recorded in the NotUhTB Shan Stale?, Fiom wb«t is tpawn 
I3CI inns in * " I„,i rt .rt,!iia it ia oiobable that in miara* 


V L |i4.r^ isl-uit- Mit - 

lion into Bu!ma is si ill c* iilinuin^ hut 
that the immigrants rapidly lose their 
own characteristics and languages mid 
become absorbed into the racr5 surfOuud* 
ing them. It is s j gnifif5iit Giat in l e 
Southern ^han Sivticflj U. emu In the mrial 
ft length has not varied appreciably, the 
number of spcp^rs ha* gse.iriy inrrpafed 
indlffllirtg the »rrival of recent immign»ott 
who have replaced thr t l b r immigranls 
who have already been abtoibetL 


li. 

Uitrw^fc- 

Mi" 


it:i 

mi 

iwt 

mi 

K S^an Plate* 


SS5 


551 

S bhan SiaiM 

5*1 1 

<*>3 

5»‘ 


Elbcwtief® 

4 




Toiat 

5W 

t d i|.B 




37 
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Subsidiary Table I a.— Distribution of Tot 4' Population by Rtu-grrufs, 
For explAnAtxn oi names nml &guur* primal m ualks sc* paragraph } ti Appendix 


Rut*. 


Racial idrn^lh. 

Numkei per to/':0a of 

1 cm 1 popuiaiiun. 


*W, 

191 ■. 

IpQf. 

1 >q*>. 

rgi 1, 

IQOI* 


i * I 

* 

3 

4 

5 

A 

7 

A Burma Gr*up 

• *■ 

>.683,055 

7#ai .0&3 

;/>4»ai3 

6.893 

6,538 

| 6.1o 1 

SufmeM 

■Hh 

J,«3TrflS5 

MVMB 

64*841» 

5,64> 

*,«73 

^i*3o 

A fik ■ n«e, Y inbye 

ChiuntHhji h 

■md 

515^ 

546/Jo 

. 40<Ua» 

391 

316 

m 

DinUp Inllia rind Taunjfva 

*s i*m 

M3.*?® 

>48,776 

lif 

III 

1 3 4 

Fun, Am, Lathi "Stam uml 
Maingtho. 

44il9» 

< «,54S 

>1*55 

J« 

I 

t 

B. Loto-Mni'c Group 

' 1* 

r.sjR** 


47*>*7 

5® 

;* 

45 

C. Kufct*Chin Group 

* 


308,070 

J99C95 

919 

*5i 

«l 4 

Rhlm 

id 

a^.104 

16,379 

>4,93? 

40 

*4 

34 

D. Nuga Gfcmp 


<o6 

>,*63 

S» 

■*■ 

1 

f 

1. Kr'ifhm Group +1H 

•4 - 

MO,*45 

l6a/f,B 

04AO5 

111 

*34 

4j 

F. Sak Group 

... 

40-?** 

U.J99 

3 8 .973 

3® 

to 

37 

G. Aiishmj Group 

■ p* 

* 3 


— 

*14 1 


444 

H MfO Gn - 4i p 

■ IB 

M-m 

».ToS 

■ •/IS 

If 

4 

it 

L T*i Group 

-* 

i.oi7.«S} 

#4'* 

Mojm 

773 

Ba j 

650 

J* Mnhv Group 

- 

6,653 

d.nj 

4,3*8 

5 

5 

4 

IL Mon Group 

BT 

3>3.S<>9 

340,639 

3ii.8i}i 

a 4 fl 

*65 

3U 

L- Patmung-Wn Group 

p 

»■ . 

>5*.7°J 

I73.7R 

86,7*9 

tij 

145 

94 

Wm 

■ VL . 

*4-7^9 

H.0M 

7,3® f 

if 

it 

, 

Pataung 

* 

«»*357 

>>4,139 

54,ai6 

n 

r 56 

1 

55 

M. Khaii Group 

- ■ 

5 



<i" 

■ i* 

■ ft 

M. Karen Group „ t 

— 

t «o,^6 

■^5»,974 

903,3*1 | 

Q*7 

907 

67» 

Karen (linspcdBed) 



*73150 

457,355 

4* 

?1I 

411 

Xnrtn iunsptifjitd 

«* 



4S74SS 

1 $ 

111 

441 


*•* 

4»jU* 


86.43* 

33* 

't“ 



■ ■» 

47*^8 

-ll 

te.n* 

5» 

, H 

*3 

Bwi 


7A<7 

*,33* 

*it 

4 , 

7 

-•*- 

Mwi 


«,sw 


4 -H 


7 

Off 

Kareribyu 

*■" 

«0.3Je 


■ 4 - 

M 

1 

A. I 

Ktrtn&y h iIF 

-P 4 

>*.J<* 

790 

■ 1 . 

T4 

j 

* 4 * 


**■ I 



174.0JO 

3T3 

ii« 


Ptop 

**■ 

M»* 

-I- 

>7 Wo 

J'f 

■ »■ 

^7* 

Tiungihu 

■rt 


>83^54 

168,504 

iM 

*JI 

161 

Fading, Yinbaw 
Gheba 

and 

».i48 

9*4>7 

7,8*3 

n 

a j 

S 

Kirfrmi 



■9/w* 

4436 

*7 

16 

5 

G, Man Group 

- 

»? 

1,158 

fit 

■ in 

1 


R- Chinese Group aiJ 

_ A 

- 

■49,060 

*43,634 

69,5*5 

.t 3 

usi 

8u 

To^f IUdkfftBOti. » tin {Qaudio, 

u.i344Si 

«*»55r«9 

9,693001 , 

9.4*4 


0.153 

Tdtul Nos lodifvcoai *«<:«» 

exdadioj Qua.*. 

>,*>34.743 

659998 

670/1 a 

7S6 

710 

643 

grand total 

■ 1 h 

>3x69/99 

\ 

19.>*5,2X7 

>0/63.613 ! 

>0400 j 

: o.ooo 

lOjOQf 
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Subsidiary Table 18 . Part I. — Distribution cf ietal population by 

Language groups. 

Fw ol name* and figure* primed in i>aii« ice paragraph j of Appendix 0. 


Order. 

Family. 

Sub-firnity, 

Branch, 

Group. 

Toial number ol speaker*. 







tpt* 

1901 . 

1 

a 

t 

* 

s 

i 

7 

s 


Tibeio- 

Chinese 

, Tibetn. 
Burmin. 

Burmeie. 

A- Burma ifc 
B + Lofc-Muj'a 

C, Kuki'Diin 
d, ttajM 

F, Kachin 

F* Sab (Laij 

arJd^Fi. 

i+'.bfS 

*5.«9 

*-3***7®T 

6s^i 

*95.9*3 

;*W*S 
+7->50 

«<WW 

«5.?7* 

'W7* 

i 

r 



Hmth Aisarn 

G* Mithmi 

“: 


a. ia 

? 



UmLuned ., 

H. iMlVJ ■■• 

144*4 

*jJ'8 

‘3Aii 



Tai~Cfcfaet£ 

Tai 

L T*l 


9*8,375 j 

8j‘.*44 

i 

j 



Otr.tse 

ft. Chinev 

t 

io®(S?7 

+7444 1 

i 

Aunitk 

A&ftranauici 

Irrclofirusn 

Mlalpy - 

M7T 

bjmSi 

T,74J 

1 


AuUnMijji c 

MmKhmef 

K. Mon 

L Pcil.iLiiig W* 

M Kin as* 

N7jS*I 1 

■ + ■ 1 

*«M*3 

iGGiJ * 

re* ! 

*S4>i»J 

77.KMJ 

*#* 


Karen 


i ia. 

N. Knrfffl Hl 

j 

i,od6A3^ 

fSl.Jjo 


Ukp 

1h 

H>i 

Oi Man 

1^1 


•r 

i si 

T = 3 

S|f 

K J 

X. Indian 

Y. European L«n^Ai*i*£* 

Z Other S ingulga 

*L-Ui 

T/^4 

l 5^ 

rj sa 

^5-47* 

*9.J-t4 

443 

Total Spe$fcen of 1 mtS5^ ert&ua. Languages 

Total Speaken nf Ncn-bvdigonOuf Luguage* 

— 

'V3,*A^ 

^5^5* 7*7^>7S 

9,77*4*3 

3*SilS9 




Gftnxti for^r. 

|u,ii5,s(7 


Subsidiary Table Jb. Part Jl. — Distribution of total population by 

Languages* 


Language 

Ic4al nuifibeT Qf 

Sumtwf per motion of 
UJol population 







IQSTi.* 

igi r« 

13 GK 


lj>a L 

1^31. 

l 

1 

3 

4 

" s 


1 

A. Burma Group 

*4* 

9*17.434 

3*04783 

?,833,*9> 

7 4*7*05 

;oio 

vsr 

7.*^ 

Af. Burmese 

>>» ’ 




4.507 


A*, Arakartesc 

Ajn Ysmbyc *, 

■i* 

wjAj* 

. JSO/nS 

J 3*3^» 

3*3, *»{ 

m 

19 * 

} *91 

370 

Aa. thaimjsiha 

TT * 

9^>4J 

J.Si3 

ijje 

7 

1 

t 

A;. Tavoyan .> 


'3 (.744 

*6 

5 

w 

-M 

*H 

Ah Merjjue^ 

IP 

*77 



i P 

tt< . 

| - _. *■* 

A7- Y'abein 

« ‘ 



... 

** , 


T- *** 

Ay* Y 

■ 11 

* 

■+ > 

5 

,. .. 


k M 

A?- Dinw 


71.9« 

■*.«94 

l8^w 

5£ 

16 

1? 

Ala Jntba 

■ ■ 

3*^07 

Sa-USo 

3.®i* 

41 

4^5 

6 

An, Taungyo .. 

+ «* 

*4*53* 

*9J*7 

■^5*3 

t? ' 

k6 

IO 

All, P'wn 

WWr 

*43 

34* 

... 


.. 

¥ P. 

A 12 . Aist 

rk- 

5*«*3 

70S 

7yi 

4 

»** 

t 

A 14 . L^shi 

... 

*5,3? a 

... 

, H 

n 

... 

f» P 

Al^ Myru 

Hi 

*0,577 


m 

iA 

+ti 

-** 

Atb. Maiogth* 

m 

339 

31 * 

4®S 

1 B ¥ f 

*ip 

: 


m Race figuie* corrwponding to entries in column * of ihia table are given in column a uf Subsidiary 
Table III. 















































































appendix 6 


Subsidiary Table Ib Part II.— Distribution ef total population by 

Language —continued, 


For etplnnaiton of nam« and figure* printed In ludkfl paragraph 7 of Appendix B- 


Language. 

Total Number ol Epgnkcrfe* 

Nkpmbcr per io P coo o! 
iota! popul.icion. 







151 L* 

l^llf 

1901 * 

19 ^ li 

lyEl. 

1901 . 

r 

a 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B. Lg!o~MeI£'G Grasp 

in 

Tim 


47 p 3 !, 0 

5? 

54 

4* 

Bu Lii 4 Jw 

■ ift 

13 . 1 ^ 

0 jo ^6 

( t 6o5 

in 

> 

a 

Bj. Wo 

-44 

7*9 

3S9 

- 

t 

!M 


Lahu .*. 

■ frl 

•i.jA* 


16,73 1 

17 

*5 

id 

B 4 . Alio 

+ 4 - 


m 

l,i 6 a 

p4- 

1 

1 

Bj. Pyifl 

141 

^7 

*33 


i 

rt- 

11 * 

T6. Kwt 

_, 

3«J* 

i$n 

■ 1 * 

3 

3 

8 1 

07. ALh» 

1 *■ 

34^5 


•7.75 1 

36 

*7 

»7 

03. Nunp 

W1 


vp r 


IP! 

1*« 

IH 

Bil, \V at'ijs-khuin 

*44 

40 

*** 

**■ 

■ 4-h 

rill 

VM 

C. Kiki^ChsH Greflp 

Cl. ,Vfmti 

44- 




4 

m 

244 

20 J 

ill 

i&'i 

1*6 JO 

3/,6 

2 

I 

4 

C*, l ady 

M 

9.J43 

... 

1 

w' 

-P4 

€ 3 . biyin 

**. 

3. M3 

■S' 

411 

a 

¥44 

■ 44 

( 4 S-kle 

Kjmhow h« 

Ill 

tK 

44 1 - 

w* 

7 

4*4 

-4* 

444 

06* Pftite 

44* 

li»S4 


*** 

t 

*44 

»4i 

C*. Yo 

C3. Taihon 

■ #* 

?p"SQ 

*44 

•*1 

14 

4 

0 

-*** 

4*4 

444 

111 

Co. Vxhow 

*■4 

*°i«S 

441 


8 

-4i 

44R 

Cloy Laiyo «*« 

*** 


; 

*p* 

? 

144 

-I* 

Cii + iM 

*4* 

jAn 


*fl 

S 

444 

Hi 

Ctt. Ng"rn 

444 

1*3 » 

■ 

HM 

3 

14 1 

44-1 

Ci 3 - Kw«lshim ^ 

-4* 

*4’!* 


44* 

a 

144 

44-- 

Cm. Mi 4 -. 

■ 1 

, 9^3 1 

J.pM 

441 

*5 

3 

*4h 

Ci 5 - Ttamlang 

44- 

*** 

14. 

4^1 


1 *. 

44P 

Ci<Sl Yokma **. 

II* 

in 

114 

..- 


iff 

k-4. 

C 17 . Lnhhef 

*»* 

6 

■ * 

44* 

P4-I 

il# 

Hi 

Ci 8 ^ 

*4* 

j.tuj 

4 4* 


a 

■ 4* 

444 

Ci^ Vtinn 

« * 

5 1-^9 

i#i 


4 

*44 

144 

C*oy bhentarg 

— 

Sj? 1 ' 


I'* 

4 

l« 

41 4 i 

Cai« t mhei 

**- 

30 ^ 




414 

>** 

Cat, flynlngo . 

III 

3 'i° 


«B- 

a 

4*- i 


C-j, Ktaw -■- 

■44 1 

3-’ 

^9 


£•*% 

44- 

444 

Cm* Arui _+. 

lit 

7 - 1 

*74 

775 

1 

44! 

t 

C 15 * ChfnbnW 

#4 



•■- I 

13 

144 

Cir 1 1 1 friri . f . 

*■-* 

sS,ecO 

lS '* 79 

**. 

n 

If 


CiS. Cfilnbon n, 

»* 

6 ‘J 

l/*JO 

■44 

. 

t 

■ 41 

Chin&on „ t 


* 7 io 

Xjioo 

*41 




C 17 - Chtnmh 

fTi 

44* 

111 

4*4 


11 P 

tii 

Ca 8 . khimi 

.11 

afl.n7i 

(6431 

*4 3 r 9 

ao 

14 

34 

Ci> Taun^ifix 

* - 


»7,S44 

4,57^ 

S 

M 

4 

C 30 VSndo **, 

nr 

JOS 

4,3^ 

43 

444 

4 

1*4 

1 Tpv£m -i* 

4 ■ i 

4/Jtf 


43 

4 

4 

4*+ 

5ho 

**■ 

■ B1 

M-i 

M* 


- 

h* 1 


■ 14 


ri. 4 


$9 



C 31 , Chin CanipreififdJ 

1 I 

H'Silfl* 

I33 i '?4 

176^3 

£q 

m 

I 70 

*7° 

Chin (u mfitifitd) 

■4* 

»9>97 4 

*31&4 

*7 6 3*3 

*3 

m 

Cjj* Cbaungvi 

■ li 

m 

441 

■in 

1 



K* ok rid an 

1 4. 

9 

444 

If n 




KaungE.se 

4* ir 

Sf 

44- 

»vi 

*T 


* + P 

1 ■ 4 

Cjfly l.cdu 

4*4 

ip 1 r 

++■ 


a 

4#4 

b4 

Ci7* M*tu 

44* 

Si 

4i 1 





C 3 & S^tnfjbaung 

441 

7,?3» 

ii« 

H 1 H 

5 

■ 4* 

mi 

Stem 

GM. Taman i# 

14 + 

444 

3.9 8 

9< 

4 44 

*i~ 

HP 

111 

3 

"' 1 

ip4 

144 

■ . 

M 

!>■ Na£ft G;oigj 

II* 

4« 

+11 

IM 1 




Lil. Na^a (unspecified) 
D* Tangle ql 

«*l 

■*44 ' 

ir.6 

43’ 

44 * 

4*4 

Ml 

1 ■■ 

44 * 

IH 

PW 

f}± ScaW:tdonj 

4** 

Ml 

«** 

h*- 

*4 

* 

« 1 

aM 

•ii 

E, K* fcia fevip ,*. 

ill 

145,918 ! 

I694M 

65^70 

til 

139 

* 3 

hi, Kaihm 

El. NogmiiJig 

*4* 

+ 4| 

1 

i 68 

1^941+ 

*4* 

65 . 57 * 

m 

*39 

H 

£ 7 , ftokky* 

i*l 1 

13 a 

in 

Ifti 

■«* 

•BM 

1M 

1 * ■ 

Wl 

F, Sale Crcup 

F% K.ieJU 

4 PI 1 

•SrT« 

(8/91 

6 U 


19 473 

19 

n 

T9 

Fj* Oao«| * ti 

F> S*k 

4. 

“I 

} "*** 
So 

16 , 3^0 

^7 

{ T ? 

! 10 

id 

F+ Diinjjncl ... 

■ #i 

4 9*$ 

0 9 

1,'OS ; 

Ml 

: 

■ 44 

1 

H-+ . 

3 


1‘abis liV' n£Ur “ “ rre ^ adin « la «* <1 » iR e *!«™ < °f ih« L*fc arc giv , (n }„ «i Unni * oi SoWdary 















































affexdix B. 393 

Subsidiary Table Ib. Part H ( — Distribution 0/ total population by 

Languages —cone! tided. 


Ftr ftph nation ol i-nmcs noil fijurrj jirnvctJ in Intel »v pirajrrapH 7 of Append it B* 


Lingun^*. 

ToliJ nLimber Of speakers. 

Nitmbtf pet uf 

local popubi^o. 

;^ai> 

iyu. 

1 ^ 1 . 

■on. 

■ 911 . 

igoi. 

1 

a 

i 

4 

; 

6 

7 

G. Milk mi G.ftnjj 

-1 

• 

... 


il 1 

+ -k 

144 

H. B9 0 G-oisp 

... 

MW 

*,7*3 

SUM 

II 

3 

*3 

Ht. Mco 


14x3M 

*,7«S 

13.4M 

KI 

a 

't 

I, Tel Gtoup 


031^7 

953,375 

831,544 

TOO 

799 

8*5 1 

l i* Shaii {Unspecified) 

T’i 

3'5.5*5 

f «g^;6 


f M8 

J 

la> 5 Kang lie 

1 I ■ 

474 BIS 

TFiin 

5 3^1 

l m 

337 

ly 

fi 

jS.om 

) 


C M 

) 

U bhon-Tajok 

p-* ! 

U J J3 

**■ 


16 

iii 

i ■ I 

1 LiOy t , .. 

f ■* 

7n6 

. trj 


1 

... 

a £4 

iFi Si tTiifH ii+ 

.. 

S 7 ij 

8.9 1 ’ 

(9;3i 

7 

3 

»9 

1? + Khun 


33.1 n. 

4* 4<*S 

«a,i 9 1 


40 

41 

Ifc* Lu 

•FP 

a> i^S 

13 45* 

19 3 fl o 

10 

11 


Ij, Lao 


St^S* 


•rt- 

3 

p^ 




5 

*i* 


m 1 

m 

**■ 1 

lu- Kamii 

i** 

5.9 4 

... 

1 .. 

4 

- 

+ « k 

J. Malay Group 


5 377 

d,ost 

3743 

4 

5 

4 

Jt. Malay 


Si-I'i 

449» 

*■4*5 

3 

3 

1 

J i. Salon 

44i 

'f93> 

M.l 

*,3i4 

f 


1 

K. Men G opp 

■ *■ 

I39.3J3 

179443 

*54 4«3 ' 


14 a 

m 

Ki. laKiinf 

m : 

if?.i«3 

l;9443 

15A4^3 

144 

14* 


L. Falaio^Wa G^oerp 


147841 

iW,t!S 

77Jto3 

ria 

ijtf 

63 

L|, \\ A it* 

•H 

13 /.S 

’-.M® 

lo,t g 

0 

to 

? 1 

L.i. 


M 3 

■H 

9EUi 

1 

-F- 

1 

Lt* Km 

*■4 


3.1-14 

■ ■ “ 

HI 

3 

Hi 

Ij* Khamuk .« 


3l3 

.41. 

J5 

... 


In 

L 4 * Lem 

1 #. 

|SJ 

4*. 


I 

In 

ppp 

1 (L 1 

Mi 

f^n 

4«* 

... 

Ml 

iH 

■#* 

Lv Ysiisj ^Un&p ciEcJ) 

•> " 

t^" 

373 * 


f 1 

> 


VangUiTTl m* 

... 

U|S;3 

4«9<> 

ip 

4 

4 

Yi £*ck *«* 


4.. 

) 

144 . 3 18 



J 


Lie* Paljmog and Fate 

Jet 


51W 

«9 

119 

49 

3M, Kh% i G.'oup 

ej-i 

94 1 

- 

*p 

in 

-+m 

ib 

N P ECirefi Group 

+■ * 

7It40rS 

1 0 S 6 A 3 S 

ESx r^o 

S 46 

mi 

£3 

Nt- 'Karen Urs cc ^ed 

f iik 

9*-? 3 

“j*.64S 

jai.fj- 

2* 


t e* 

(Kiirtn Lhtif m/tJj 

-t+ 

tfiii 

SS>.*5S 


ft 

7** 

ftSu 


ii. 

jtS t»i 

m <■ 


* &!■■ 

HI 

■ 14 


rM 


4-4 P 

"M 

3W 

l-p. 

i-g . 

Ny Fomj 

11 . 

t i"r<« 

H- 

■4M- 

i 

ppp 

H| 

Pub* 

... 

f,?5J 

... 

• a# 

I 

*** 

f M 

N"|* W frt&w ... 

4M 

1 = 6 

■ ■¥ 

Hi 

ppp 

... 

IIP 

Kg, MfHWjHta 

... 

Ji 

iri ■ 

-“■ 

•pi 


4.. 


Hi | 

10 /*r 

g 10 ^ 

tf g 


a 

1 

frii 

4»* | 

JJ J 6 f 

p ICO 

6^9 

9 

e 

f 

S h Hi^k > -. 

*4« 

eft 

*4* 

pp>p 

nmm 

jH 

i*. 

■* 

K^trenbya , ta 

-,-1 

rt t ifle 

777 

pi p 

S 

fi 

E 

Itl 

tCarvnbya ** 

+ ¥>1 

J,i,f 

777 

..* 

T 

HI 

N& P WO 

»P I 

3 :s,tft 


«ia 

ITS 

,■< 

Hi! 

Pbq m.* 

*.P 


up 

ipp 


w 

Hi 

NlO* Mfipara 

Nn. TdiLiii^ibu 

4*4 

4*4 


IH 

ifSjjfi 

ll" 

l6°^35 

Ifo 

r- 

•4*4 

I5S 

N(j, Padaiiltjf + « 

4 

>3’i3 

f|i*t 

9J * 1 

10 


9 

N 13 . Vmbaw h. 

491 

n.j^f 

3.iC6 

S-ff" 

4 

a 

4a a 

ftu+GH rho .*. 

N 19 KatAr«nt 

IS 10 . Eaydn —■ 

■IT 

« 1 ■ 

■ a ■ 

?,'77 
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APPENDIXES. 


Subsidiary Table Ua . —Dmitributton by Race-groups of iht population of 

t&ch district and natural division. 
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« 

Subsidiary Table t [ a , — Distribution by Ltinguagt-grmips of tht population 

<?/ each district and natural division. 
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Subsidiary Table IT1 — Comfirhfai of itfigetcus races and tangmgts. 
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Subsidiary Table HI .-—CcwfitrispH of indigenous facts anti 

fengutgt J—oontin u ed, 

Ftw explanation of names and figu«i printed in ifalica see piregrapJi f of Appendh B, 
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Subsidiary Table lit .—Comparison 0/ indigm&us races and 

iang uagts — concluded. 

f‘or explanation a! names and figure printed in italics ttt paragraph y of Appendix B. 
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APPENDIX C! 


Note on the Occupations of the Mandalay District, 

By Mrp W. F. Graham e, I.C.S. 

i be enquiries an which ibis- appendix an occupation! h based were earned out only ;□ 
the Mandalay Districts and it mutt be understood from the outset t hat this chapter describes 
conditions in that district only Hut similar if not identical conditions no doubt prevail in 
other Districts of Burma in which the same o ecu pulions are found. However some of the 
industries dealt with are peculiar to Mandalay, The detailed figures of the 19*1 census 
were not available when this appends* was being written and 1 could therefore give only 
the figures that ( had Obtained by local enquiry* namely the numbers of families engaged oa 
yarions occupations as reported by Ward or Village Ha ad men, modified in a few 1 instances 
in the light of subsequent information. When the detailed figures were ready it was found 
useless to compare them with my figures because the occupation groups oi Census Table 
XVIl often include several associated occupations, and always include not only persons who 
practice the particular technique of an included peculation but also all d«k$ p watchmen* and 
Others, whose work ancillary to it. The lime available for the t-Kami nation of industries 
and occupations was extremely limited* and on this account indulgence is asked for the 
shortcomings of this appendix 

t* ft must be remembered that in Mandalay District* as in other District* in Burma* 
there ara not distinct classes of people follow log definite occupations* as is believed to be 
the ease hi India. Bormans are versatile* and there Is no restriction to the occupations 
which they can take up* nor are they averse to changing their occupations, especially their 
subsidiary occupations. As in other parts of Burma agriculture is by tat the most important 
occupation in Mandalay District and is Ehe chief source of income of about two-thifda of the 
population. But whereas the ample fains nf Lower Burma enable cultivator* (or* at least* 
such as are Iren from debt) to live in comfort on the produce of their fields, the precarious 
rainfall of Upper Buraia makes it Impossible for most cultivators to derive their entire living 
from their laud. Being driven to supplement their income from other source* they Into to 
such occupations as are congenial to them, and suitable to follow, either from proximity of 
raw material or general demand* or otherwise. Therefore the number of persons folbwing 
any particular occupation varies from year to year. Thus after a bumper harvest there will 
be more carters than usual carrying the grain to market in the months before the commence* 
ment of preparation for the next year's culrivatkm j whereas in a bad year many peasants 
will leave their wive* or sons to reap the meagre crops, and go early Into the forest to 
cut timber, or make bamboo mats, or spokes for cartwheels* os to twist rope* or bum 
charcoal* or the like, in order to get enough to live on for the rest of the year, while their 
wivei will w*sve more cotton cloth than in a good year. The statistics of occupation! 
will therefore cot hold good of every year, and may be very Far out in some years, except 
in respect of Cities or large factory centres. Citizens oI Mandalay are not cultivators* 
and the occupations that they follow are their main (and in most case* their only) source 
of livelihoods Each person there acquires skill in his own occupation, and follows that 
year after year* rather than change to a new occupation which would be strange to him. 
In Amarapura Town also the predominant industry of silk weaving, which is tarried on in 
their cottages by 62;: families, out of a total number of 735 families in the town* bs practically 
the sole source of livelihood of those families, and is continued by the same people year alter 
year. 

3, In the course of our enquiries wc investigated the condition* of life generally 
throughout the District a* well as In the City* Besides general information from well 
informed persons, and from every Village and Ward Headman* we got detarb of the income 
and expenditure oi 235 families engaged ip various occupations including agriculture, Ai 
almost invariably happens the incomes were understated, and the expenditure exaggerated. 
However the incomes arc probably relatively correct and quite useful for comparison of 
incomes in n}t 4 with incomes in iy 3 **or 1931 when that comes. The same h true of expen¬ 
diture, As was to be expected* wages and expenses rose very largely between 1914 and 
19* j. By 1922 expenses had begun to fall slightly But expenses rose much higher in 
proportion than wages, and when thing! were at the worst many of the poor both in Country 
and Town had to (all bacK on clothing and food oi inferior quality. For mstance ip winter 
cotton covering* were used instead ofc blankets* and many people had to be content, it was 
said* with gunny sacking; cotton jackets had to be worn ini toad of flannel, and people had 
togo'on wearing their old clothes because they coutd not afford new: some people resorted 
to broken rice* aud others had to eke out their rke with gra m, millet, beana t and other uaao 
customed* and to their mind hilerior, diet (or carry they had to give up their occailunal 
fish and meat and use vegetables alone; clocks and other luxuries hud to be given up and 
charitable offerings were severely cut down. 

Wages are said to be lower in occupations that are held in general esteem and higher 
tn occupations that ate looked down upon. Also wages in sieady continuous occupatioas- 
art apt to be lower than in seasonal or periodical occupations Children are rarely employed 
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and only in light occupation3 such as bead stringing, umbrella making, slipper makings 
sewing, and weaving ; but many wonfcftn in Upper Burma have to work, a»d frequently work 
a£ carrier*, besides being even more fully employed than men in certain occupations inch 
as weaving and cigar rolling. Their wages are usually about three quarters of the wages 
earned by men in the same occupations. Married women often work right tip to the time 
of their confinement, but slay away for two or three months after childbirth, during which 
period m absence they arc not paid. The working classes live in their own houses as a 
role* but houses of a very cheap and inferior kind made of bamboo; and they live &s near 
their work aa they can lor ibe sake of economy and convenience. Some employers of labour 
provide accommodation for their workers. some owners of mills and factories and iome 
employers of gold beaten. Educational facilities tot the children of workers are practically 
mm-&xbten,L There b no unemployment m Mandalay, and there are no trades unions or 
other labour organisations, but there have been two or three small strikes. We found no 
sweated trades. 

The proportion of Indian labourers is very small compared to that in Lower Burma. 
Apart from these Indians there & next to no migration of labour, only a small amount of 
temporary seasonal migration, and none at all from the plains eo the hills or ifts 

The average family was found to contain almost exactly 5 persons, and to consume about 
two pyi$ of rice a day divided in about the same proportions as those accepted in Europe, 
namely 


Adult male 0*50 

Adult female o"43 

Child between 10 and *4 ... 043 

Child between. 6 and 10 ©'35 

Child under G 0**5 


1*96 


4. It is not intended in this appendix to deal separately with the classes engaged in 
cultivation, pasturing, or the exploitation of forests. These classes form three-cighihs of 
the entire population of rbe DUtricr, find if Mandalay City is excluded nearly three*fifths of 
the entire popitlaiioa. But nearly a It c base excluded persons ore engaged in cultivation 
winch has been the subject ol ho many discussions, particularly in the Land Revenue 
Settlement Reports, Lhat there is no need to treat it here where space is required for other 
occupations not i rrated elsewhere. 

5 * The following list shows she number of families in the whole of Mandalay District 
including Mandalay City and also Amarapmra, Maymyo, and other towns, who derive the 
greater part of their income from certain non ^agricultural occupations* 
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A few brief notes may throw light on the above figures. 

Paper lantern makers (serial No. 31) work in paper generally, the principal sale of 
paper lantern* being confined to the festival of the full moon of Tkadingyut ..about mid- 
October] and to the Tazaangdaing festival (festival of lights about mid*November], They 
occupy part of the year in getting paper lanterns ready lor these occasions! and for casual 
festivals in the dry season | December to April), The rest of their time is devoted to 
making paper articles generally, such as paper fans and paper flowers. , 

Toy makers (serial No, 47) also make masks for actors and wooden figures of 
various kinds. 

Jaggery makers (serial No, 34). A few persons, probably all of these 1 5 families, live 
hr jaggery boiling alone. This can be done only where palm irees are very numerous. 
These people occupy themselves in the off-season by cutting fi re v> ood far the boiling season. 
They sometimes have to go some distance for a sufficient quantity of fuel. They also lop 
off and sell the leaves ol the palm trees for roofing, and making fans and other small 
articles. They also makes brooms out of the bases oJ the leaf stems that remain all round 
the tree Stem r and make palm leaf baskets too. But most of the jaggery boiling is done 
by cultivators in the intervals of cultivation, or by members of the family not engaged at 
the moment in ploughing or other husbandry. 

Oil pressing (serial No. 30J reiers solely to the pressing of sesaujum oil in home made 
presses each pulled by a single 01, It b a whole time occupation for quite a number of 
families, almost alt of whom live in Mandalay City, But in most villages containing 
uplands (on which sesamum is grown there is an oil press or two worked by members ol 
cultivators' families when pot otherwise busy. 

Sugarcane pressing too (serial No. 51) ta done in small, hand made, presses. In the 
Maymyo Subdivision the press is sometimes worked by a single oi, while in other cases 
the press is worked by water power from one of the small streams which abound in 
Maymyo Subdivision. In Mandalay the press is worked by a. man turning a handle. 

Shoemaking (serial No. &) and sandal m.iking (serial No. y], There are four different 
kinds of shoe and sandal makers, as will be described in detail later on* Unfortunately 
the printed cards on which we collected our statistics provide for two classes only so all 
the other kinds of shoe maker have doubtless been entered as ,J shoe makers." 

Leather work (serial No. 401 refers to cobblers in gener.il, who make straps, repair 
shoes, etc. 

u Extractors of precious stones " 1 serial No. 41] are constantly going up from Mandalay 
to Mogdk (where the ruhy mint3 are), or to the jade mines. and coming back with precious 
stones which they get polished and sell, or with jade which they cut and export to China. 
While at Mogdk they hire Kadu (Shan-Burmaji] or Maingtha (Shin-Chincsc) coolies to 
dig up the precious stones on areas to work which they apply to the Deputy Commissioner 
for permits, 

" Pa making" (serial No, ta), making of bamboo baskets tor measuring rice, etc. 
(serial No. ji) and mat weaving serial No, 18) are done by cultivators sometimes in their 
spare moments, besides being the main source of living of a 'Certain number of families. 

^ Cart making (serial No. 44) is also done by some cultivators ia their leisure. 

Dying (serial No, a) is not only the main (or sole] source of income of a number of 
families, but is also practised by a number of silk weavers and cotton weavers who dys 
their owe thread before weaving. 
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Makers of Shan bags (serial No* 5SI make jackets and do tailoring work generally 
when not making or selling Shan bags* The income from the Utter alone would scarcely 
support a family. 

Tailors (serial No, 6) include a. number of families who live bv making ready-made 
c I off lI ng P which is described later on, 

6. Besides the above main occupations there are nine subsidiary occupations followed 
by the number of families shown opposite to each in addition to agriculture or some other 
main occupation* namely 


C«f rn ywitui 111^^ [5-=p fiH»i 2 > r 1 I. 


ahfc X*1t, 

*7 Cotton weaving 

Rope making <* 
75 Cigar rolling 

9 (ff) Gulch boiling .„ 
g [d) Thitii extraction 
g (ff) C liar coal burning 
45 (tf) Broom making ... 
45 (£] Kamank making 
to Gathering of Uc 


>, 3«4 

»*3 2 7 

1,069 

4 

7 

117 
3 r 
*3 
9 


fumili 


es. 


11 

n 

rr 
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Cotton weaving is doac only for home consumption, and practically none of the cloth 
h sold. Rope making is scarcely a source oi income Nearly every villager, who lives in 
a locality where suitable bark is available can twist rope, and makes the rope that he needs 
for bis own use, A little surplus rope is made and sold to acquaintances, but there is 
practically no trade in it. There are scarcely any stalls in Mandalay bazaar where rjpe is 
sold and that rope is said to be obtained from Thaman and Faungga villages in Sagafog 
District, 

7* There are also occupations ancillary lu (.ither main or subsidiarv occupation-'; on 
which are employed the same persons as are employed an the rnrijti or subsidiary occu¬ 
pation. They ore :— 


C&ftrif Dtliiiy: nniDbun lu 

SEh fatf. xvn. 

45 [#) & 39 Manufacture of fishing 
implements 

bg Ngupi making *.. 

47 & 48 Dab and spear making 


B> A mare 
occupations 


36 Cotton Spinning... 
d c tail e d de sc r iption 


ancillary to fishing. 

ancillary to blacksmiths 1 
work. 

ancillary to cotton weaving. 
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may now be given of the more important 


1, Silk Weaving 


One of the oldest induiifies oi Burma 15 the silk industry. Jt employs a large number 
ni people boLh male and female. The chief enures are Amarapura, Shwedautigj Taroy, 
and Inie Lake in the Southern Shan States A little weaving h done at Paukbnung, 
Amarapura Town, Mandalay City, and Ainarapum Township, between them probably con¬ 
tain far more persons engaged in silk weaving md a- ancillary occupations than all the 
Other centres in Burma put together. 

Though it is a large and important industry the raw material b unobtainable locally 
except to a very small extent in Brome District rFaukkaung and in parts of the Shan 
States. Burma has to depend almost entirely 011 China for raw silk* Fortunately efforts 
to improve and extend sericulture ar^ being made by the Agricultural Department in 
Lashlo, Maymyo, and Promt, and by Political Officers in the Shan Staley and have met 
with success. But a great deal remains to be done before Burmese weavers can escape 
from the hard grasp of Chinese traders* A very few persons use raw silk from Dacca, and 
only in making very fine qualities such as gatingbaungs, pawasj and the like. 

The raw *ilk imported from China is of two kinds namely iJ mohnyin" sHk which comes 
via Bhamo (formerly Mohnyib) and 11 thiubsw p silk which, as its name implies, is brought 
into Burma by sen, fl Mohnyin " silk -jkyit) is light twisted am) smooth, " Thitibaw” 
silk (apWk is loose and woolly. Ordinary Weavers use u mohnyin ' for fhe warp (uotflti) 
and thin haw r for the weft (o^oldS*}, TIlc latter is cheaper but loo coarse and 
woolly to put through Burmese beadles. At the ^aunJers Weaving Institute* in the 
Burma Silk Company 3 workshop, and usually where good fabric is lvaatcd mohnyin tp silk 
is used for lioih warp and weft. The thick new of Chinese silk is not indicated bv ihe 
* f denier system used in other countries but only by division into three grades, Pfo. 1 
fine, Nw. f medium! and No # 3 coarse. 

The price oi raw n mnnhyiu silk before tTn- War was about Rs, 33 a vbs and of raw 
Lhttibaw silk about Rs, 25. Towards the end of 1921 the former Rs, 50 a viss and ihs 
fatter about Rs, 45, and the price was still rising then* At times during 1^20 and Jnzr 
when the supply was low and the demand great the price was raised to Rs 70 or mure a vhs, 

Raw sdlk b first boiled and then pul through the various processes gf dyeing winding, 
warpmg, rollings drafting, gaiting, and siting, before it ss read" for weaving, 

W Boiling is needed to remove tbe gum and uibcr tuiural impurities in tbr silk, 

I he r*iv ilk is boded in a solution of soap and alkaline sand for 15 minutes 
and then rinsed in clew water. Ttb makes it white, silky in fed, and 
matrons. 
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W 'f an y colour other than white is Deeded. In former times only Dative 

dves were used btii as designs and colourings became more elaborate the use 
g{ foreign dyes became inevitable. J his gradual resort to foreign dyes can 
be traced as far back as the middle ol the ipth century. Being cheap to buv 
and easy to use foreign dyes have almost completely ousted indigenous dyes. 
The Burmese dyes (vegetable) were made from lac* indigo, saffron t arncitUj 
etc. Of these only three of any importance remain, indigo, Shan tea for 
producing a khaki or tussore shade, and arnotto for orange colour. The 
last named is also used at times in combination w ith aniline dyes to produce 
acarlet and various shades of deep fed. The foreign dyes in use came 
most by from Germany before the war. Now America and japan vie with 
Germany as principal sources of foreign dyes. 

U) Winding means transferring the yarn from the hank to the bobbin, and i* preli¬ 
minary to warping. 

J) Warping means the spreading out of a -hoes of threads to the required lenetfa 
and width. 


M 

(/) 


i£i 

(*) 


Rolling, beaming, or dressing, mean* the opening stretching and winding of this 
sheet of threads evenly on a roller called the warper's beam, 

Drafting means the taking of the threads of this roSled sheet Ehfough the beadle* 
in the order required lor the pattern which is to be w iven, Control if 
obtained over the Individual threads by putting them through head let. After 
that they are taken through split reeds in pairs. 

Gaiting is fixing the warp and tying the beadles and (meddles on * lor , eh prepa¬ 
ratory to weaving* 

Siring, by applying liquid paste to the threads, is necessary to strengthen the 
threads to undergo the strain and friction of weaving. 

The waip is now ready for weaving, Jn the indigeiieons loom the shuttle containing a 
spool of weft ia thrown across from hand to band. The bom, and retaking doth, is narrow, 
(aa Inches or lets) and the process slow : bo the output is small. The improved loom* intro¬ 
duced by M*\ L H. Saunders, C.HX are not only double the width but the exertion of 
thrmthg the shuttle is saved for it ia thrown from side to side automatically by the back* 
ward jerk to the N stay. *' The rate of weaving is ranch faster and the cloth is twice as 
wide, so the output is from three to four timet as great as on the iarligeneous loom and 
the oar is lugs proportionately increased. 

The niebuds of payment by the old and new systems also differ. The Co-operative 
Hita Society 's method is a fair sample of the laitef system. They hand over one and a half 
vis* of raw silk and Rs. 30 cash advance to the weaver at Rs. t-4 per cent per mensem, for 
the ca^h and the value of raw silk handed over* They then buy hack the finished articles 
from the weavers at prices fixed by a committee. 

The net result of the new loom with Its double width and automatic shuttle and of 
the new system of payment is that the average earnings of a family of four adults has arisen 
from about R*. 1 3 a month to about Rs 40, Formerly nearly all weavers were heavily in 
debt to the Yeikandaings or employers* aodi what was worse, unable to get free however 
bard they worked. Now' those who use the improved loom and take advantage of 
co-operation are in a very satisfactory financial point 100. 

The first movement towards co-operation among silk weavers began in 1905. In 1911 
four co-operative silk societies were Founded with a capital of R& i.ooo. These with the 
advice of Mr. Saunders experimented on improved methods. In tgi£ an association of 
weavers was founded at A (n am para Shore with a membership of 300* The society buys 
raw silk direct from Chinese importers in Mandalay Gty and thereby saves a good deal of 
money A saving of about Rs. 1,200011 a purchase of R*, 6,000 worth of raw silk wa* 
effected In this way recently. But more is needed* Co-operative purchase of silk frora 
the growers in China as directly as possible has been contemplated, and if tilts can be 
achieved it will be an enormous gain to silk weavers in Burma. 

The average quantity of raw silk required to produce 50 yards (or 3 patoes) of woven 
silk it inches wide b about 14 viss. Besides the cost of the silk the employer or Yctkau* 
doing or Saya has to pay the following charge*: — 

Boiling, 15 annas per viss. Rolling, Re. I per 6 pasoes. 

Dyeing, R*. t*4 per vies. Placing silk in ti«dle p Re h 1 per 6 pasoea. 

Winding, Rs, 3-fi per visa. Putting cm reeds K Rt, 1-8 per 6 pasoes* 

Warping, Re. 1 per 6 pliOfli. Miscellaneous expenses As. 4 per 6 passes 

For the finished article the Saya or Yctkandaing (employer) gets from Rs. 25 to aS 
for a pa so 44 inches wide (ekanan) and Rs v 15 to 17 for a paso 33 inches wide. 

The sum her of weavers given at the Census of igli h considerably less than the 
number given in 1901. This result was possibly caused in part by people using dress of 
foreign manufacture* The present growth of the industry ha* been stimulated by the war f 
and by the national movement which ha* created a demand for Burmese silks, and thereby 
induced better prices and better wages. 

Amarapura Town Is the silk weaving centre. There in the great majority of cam the 
whote family join io the work, one or mare at their own house according to the number of 
horns and the remainder at other people's houses* While some are weaving others are 
spinning and others dyeing or working at other proces-es. I is a few cases the man works 
a« m Carpenter, or at seme other job, while die rest of the family work at silk weaving. 
Some of the house* in A mar apart Town, notably the Burma Silk Weaving Co* have so 
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many looms in one building lhai they resemble miniature factories* In Mandalay City this 
development lias not come, and no house has more than iwa looms, tn Amarapnra Town¬ 
ship (excluding the townl 1 r jiy families are returned as silk weavers, but in other townships 
there are very few. In these jungle villages it is vecy unusual to find more than one loom 
under a house* In Mandalay City and in jungle villages silk weaving occupies only part of 
the family- The adult males work at other occupations in Mandalay City, or at cultivation 
in the jangle. 


a. Cotton Weaving, 

tn the old days cotton ucaving was a necessity and every household had its own loom, 
large households more than one, on which the women of the household wove the doth 
needed for the use ol the family when not busy with other duties, one or other woman or 
girl of the family being at work at the loom at intervals throughout the day. With the 
advent of finer and cheaper machine woven doth the occupation has died down to very 
small dimensions. 

Though cotton weaving in Burma is still so important in the moiuswii it ha* to depend 
for its raw materials mainly on yam imported from other countries, r.jj., India, England, and 
Japan. The yarn used in Burma may be classified into three kinds:— 

(i) Twisted or double yam (Taikchi,. 

(iil Single vain Apwa or Thinbawchi). 

(iiij Hand spun ( Let Icy itch 1). 

Of these the first variety is imported almost wholly from England. Recently a small 
quantity has come from Japan also, but the quality is not so good as that oi English yarn. 
Twisted yam is used for the warp of line varieties of doth. The second variety is almost 
wholly imported from India, but a little comes from Japan. It is generally used for warp 
in coarse male rials and is always used for weft. The third variety is, as the name implies, 
span by hand by women and as a rule a hand spinner uses up all her own handspun yarn. 

The cotton cloth woven in Burma is generally of .1 coarse texture and the yarns 
imported are therefore suitable for such cloth only. In the twisted varieties 3/401 (double 
for tv si is the yarn mostlv used and imported. Very seldom are yams of higher counts, 1,1, 
i/6os, a/Bos. a/ioos used. In the untwisted varieties yarns varying between Nos. 8s and 
a os are used. Counts of 10s, tas, tbs, are in general use. 

Tn the hendsputi yams there are no fixed counts. The fineness and uniformity of 
the yarn depend on the skill of the workman. But the yarn is generally coats* and is U*d 
for horn* made blankets and so forth. All the above varieties ol pins are used m grey, 
or are bleached, or dyed. The different varieties of cloths for which these are used are 
longyis, shirtings, coatings, blankets, towels, dusters, etc., the kind of yarn used depending 
an the variety of cloth woven. , 

The trade in cotton yarn is mostly in the hands of Chinese and Indian merchant* 
A few English firms also deal in yarn, mostly English, but they deal wholesale* The yarn 
having to pass thr on eh several hands before it reaches the buyer, its price Is unnecessarily 
raised. Further the buyer is a double loser in not gn tting correct weight nor conect counts 
Of the yarn he pays for. To remove these difficullies co operative yarn stores dealing 
directlv with the firms manufacturing yams are the best means. At present there are 
not anvwhere in Burma appliances to test the counts and strength of yam. But it is 
hoped that the Saunders Weaving Institute, Amflrapuia, wilt soon be equipped with a 
complete set of testing appliance*. 

After the yam is purchased from the market it has to undergo the following various 
processes before it is ready for weaving :— 

(i) Siring (This In the case of untwisted yarn only :s done tn the hank whereas the 

twisted yarn u not sired. 1 

fli) Winding, (iii) Warping, (iv) Beaming or rolling, (this generally in the case of 
long warp* » not done). The long warp in the form of a sheet i< bundled in a piece of 
cloth, hung near the weaver and dressed in short lengths during the process of weaving.) 
(v) Drafting, (vi) Gaiting, fvii) Weaving. 

These are generally done in the same way as lor silk and need not be described 

' The number of families engaged in cotton weaving in Mandalay District t* large, 
but this Is a purely subsidiary occupation, cotton doth being woven only for home 
consumption and the incomes ol these families being earned in other ways, chiefly by 
agriculture. 

3(# h Woodworkers 


The Burmese word let-tba-ma can be and i# regularly applied to Carpenters, JoinerSj 
Builder* and Furniture Makers, as well as to men who make carl% carnages, and boats, 
and cane wood. Owing to ibis ambiguity the families who live by carpentry have not 
been properly dMded tip. In the farm in which statistics were collected ior this append!* 
headingsfor thia kind ol occupation were given, vis«, Carpenters JJ , [ oocrroctoi1 



Furniture 
§i Boat Makers' 

[□□Boiiq]. 

of families concerned being 197, 641, 46, St and 151 respectively, 


[aaS^^ct^ajt, 
J carats 1 * 


the numbers 
Sat by far the greatest 
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number of la shown under the generic h»d '* Carpenters, " Probably no 

Boat Mahers or Cart Makers or Worn) Carvers are included among those 1*07?, and they are 
probably all either Furniture Makers or Builders, 

There are two Pali word* used to denote those who work in wood, Carpenters. 
Builder*, Cabinet Makers, Wood Carvers, These two words are |f 8ec^eoj hf and 
'School? 1 The former is applicable to Carpenters, joiners and Builder only and the 
latter to Wood Carvers, Cart and Carriage Makers, Cabinet Makers, and the tike, The 
term r dSSsoo^SoqSaq" jj never used. A person who is employed in the building of a 
house is called a 11 et tSoq# 3 i " [Carpenter] though every 1 CD £3393* n may not be able to 
build a house without the guidance of a Master Joiner or Sayagyi- 

Housg 5 ire usually huilt by contract. The Contractor, who is either a Master Joiner* 
or a Master Mason, draws the design and when it has been approved, after modification It 
necessary, executes it. Some of the big Contractors have capital h the smaller Contractors 
finance themsslveis by repeated advances, as the work proceeds, from the owner- Thr 
Contraetor engages all the workmen and pays them* usually by a series of advances as the 
work progresses 

Present day Carpenters are generally not the equals in workmanship of their ancestors 
in the trade. 1 his can be seen hy comparing the houses built half a century ago with those 
built thirty or forty years later. The doors of the old house* are much better made and 
more lasting than those of latter day luhldingSr In os her parts of the bouse also the old 
carpenter could give points to his successor 

The topis now used are mostly of western manufacture and their prices have almost 
doubled since 1914. A chisel costing ia annas in 1914 costs now Rb. i-S-g. The price 
of a twa-faat saw has risen from Rs. 2-B-0 to Rs. 4* Pfegoot * axes and a kind of 

mortise chisel l# salEoxoo 5 ' are made locally These have also ri^en considerably in cost- 
Wages also have about doubled since the war* A man's worth h judged by the way 
i n which he bandies a plane- l? he is an expert with it he gets Rs. l a day. Before the 
war the same man would only ^nc rupee per day* Inferior workmen got about ten annas 
a day in 1914 and are getting Rs. 1-4-0 now. 


Woodworkers (CgSiaet Makers). 


'I be use of chairs and tables though confined to the royalty and nobility io the days of 
the Burmese dydftity is now gradually spfcadmg to all classes. In Upper Burma fifteen 
years a^o furniture after western models was used mostly by Government officials and a 
very few of the welhto do classes- Now in almost all the houses of Burmese officials, 
clerks, and people ot means, one finds beds, tables, chairs, jlmirshs. boxes, anti 30 lorth* 
There are throe kind? of furniture dealers:—{1 the person who Owns a work yard as 
well as -hop tor selling finished articles (a the ]ier»n who keeps a step but orders his 
furniture from makers giving them advances of money; 3 person who has a shop and 
buys bis furniture rcady*maik from various work-yards. Most of Use work-yards arc 
situated to the north of Mandalay Fort, and the workmen live m their own small houses 
near the yards* 11 is a cheap quarter of the city to live m, O ecu tonally one can buy an 
article or two from a work-yard but the workmen cannot quote a pile* and are not 
authorised to make sales. Furniture shops are nearly all located in B Road or m it* 
continuation South Moat Road, which are about the most frequented parts of the atv. 
Burmese kakwood chests, ami coffins, however form a distinct branch of the trade. I he 
makers oi these live in a group near the centre of the city. They make their boxes and 
coffins in their houses, and sell them there The workmen live dose by or in adjoining 

wands* 



copses 

catalogues BmM- 

through und point out the articles wanted for reproduction. * ( 

The cost of articles has risen over 100 per cent since 1914; First quality teak is on y 
used when specially ordered or lor conspicuous parts of large pieces of furniture. The hulk 
of the materials used is second quality teak. One too of r x t znd quality' teak costm| 
Rs *4 in 1014 has risen to Rs. 60 now. Even at the latter puce the quality 01 the wood 
» not equal to that used in .9.4- Fittings, noils, screws, etc., have also risen about ioo per 
cent since the war. Varnish too has risen about ioo per cent. The wages paid hy 
owners to carpenters are now from Rs. 7 (for polishers) to Rs. *| P« incosem or 50 per cent 
increase on 1 914 wage*. Une ton of teak wood (logs, costs iron. Rs. 75 to 300 according 

to quality. Molt makers buy odds and ends of sawn timber m lots which come up to about 
R 3 So per tom In some rises cabinet makers hay teak log*, have them sawn, sell the 
good planks lack to mills and use the remaining parts for making furniture 
g Furniture maker* and desk f' are very reticent abort them earning* and profit* They 
sav that their profits are about the same 4 f in 1914 and this may be accepted for they 
Uem to maintain about the same standard of living. Ot the types mentioned above the 
ivne that owns its own work yard as well as its shop probably earns as far as can guess 
the owners decline to say over 20 per cent per annum on its capital outlay which vane* 
from about R* 1.000 in some cases to over Rs. 5,000 iQ a few. t tie second type makes 
about i ? per cent and the third type about to per cent per annum on its capital, which 
varies f?om about Rs 500 to Rs. i ,5o« I'er^on? of the second type usually have rather 
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more capital to lay* out than the jrd. Makers of toat chest* and coffins have about Rs. 500 
to R3. 900 capita! and gel a nelt return of about ifi or tj per cent, per annum 9# far a?; 
1 can judge. 

Furniture L§ also hired out at a in imhly rent. According to srtne of the dealers ihe 
profits from this are cqu^l to, if not mare thao p the profits gained by tho 3a k of furniture. 


3 «> , VVaODWOJtKtKS {Cart waters 

In Mandalay City tin: rnsmbrr of families engaged in this occupation in no* S hey are 
10 be found all over iht cilv hut most rrsj.se in Anraralari Eait, A mar asinineand 
Thin he ma East. fa 61 # 

To make a cart the lollop ing materials are required 

24 pieces (2 ft* x8 in.) of teak wood. One piece (3 it. x & in./ pa&uik. 

iS pieces (8 in* X3 m l j* wood. 35 visa .*. ,. iron. 

Use a^le is made of iron in ll^ht carts used tor cifrying people, which are rarely 
found except in Towns. The ordinary earl used for carrying ^nods as well as people found 
In every Jungle village and also found in number# m TownSj has: an axle of hpanga wood 
fTerminaliachebula) or r Asiya (Scores ohtuaa) orycK (Anogeisniu accuniiuata). The usual 
number of spokes is 13 to a wheel but in sonic carls there are 14 ‘■pokes. Prices of 
materials have risen greatly since igiq Enough teak wood to mike a carl 1/4 pieces of 
J f* x ® cost from Ks + 7 to Rs. 8 in 1914 and costs now from Ri. ?o to Rs 14 The piece 
of padauk cost Rs* 1 then and now costs from R§* a 3 -o to Rs. ;+ The price of one ton 0E 
tti wood was Rs. 50 in 1914 and is n aw Rs. 05. One hundred vis? of iron which used to 
cost Rs. 25 then costs row Rs 35. A man takes on the average about five days to finish a 
cart. His wages Jor this mere Rs. 7 in 11114 and arc Rs # f-> now The price of a cart is 
from Rs, 45 to R? 50* It used to about Rs 33 in i^M- 

Profits are about the same now us in 1914 By selling a art a\ Rs. 35 in 1914 a cart 
maker made a fittlv over Rs, to profit. He now makes about Rs ta bv selling his cart at 

R* 5a- 


3 f*/) WOODWORKER* 'tamfdn-maA r , 

There are 1; families engaged ip Wt^naktag in Mandalay idly and t\w*e only make 
sampans of yariems sitfea According to requirement. The moat usual situ uviuld seem to 
be about iS feet long an d 3 leer wide at the button * The boat and its uatr.e are of Chines 
origin. The Burnt sc call it 11 hngel P probably, because it resembles a bird in shape, To 
carry the resemblance Further eyes irr painted in bright colours at the sides of the bow* It b 
nsed chiefly by ferry men. Sampan* *rc genially made of shUste wrnxl (Gicca albiraJoJde*) 
the ribs being made of teak About 20 cubit feet of sAiiaAa nn* reunited lo make a sampan 
18 feet long, Us cost was about Rs 15 in 1914 and Ls about R&. iZ-Ho unw* About a; 
vifts of nails are required for one boat. The price of nails used to be 4 asinas per vii-s in iiji 4 
and. ia now Ra. 1-4-0 a viss. Two oar* arc aLso supplied with the sampan. These arc 
made of in wod and their cost has risen from Rs. r-m to Rs. a 8* The cost of wood 
for the gunwale which is also nj has risen from 4 annas to ij annas* In addition to the 
above about [ visa oath T iWh, petroleum anil tarts required The cost of these have 
doubled since 1014. Paint for tbt bows ccat Re 1 in i L| f ; a tv' cost* now Rs. 1. 

It lakes 5 men about a days lo finish pne sampan. Their wages were Rs. iu per 
sampan in 1914. They now £Ct 15 The price oi a sampan was about Rs 4s In 1014. 
Its prtee mw 11 Rs. fio H s 1 


4. Masonbv. 


Maaonry work is done on contract, some of the contracts being for Government build¬ 
ings. bfidgesj etc^ and some for private hitMagj, pagodas, etc, Profit* Ts* tosses are taken 
bv the contractors the masons work for daily wages according to their skill Estimates 
seem to be fairly good 00 the whole as it is said that profits &ie not very great on the one 
hand, and losses are seldom in* urreH an the other 

The tools and other accessories of the masons, with a few exception*, are obtained 
locally* I hese are large and small trowels, briek*cutUrs ■ hammers for plac ing 

the brklr^in line (c&cidji anj 3 kind of trowel for drawing lines On the cement (sc-1 r£) 
spirit, level nud plumb line* The last two come from Europe* A big trowel, which used 
to cost 10 annas, costs now Rs< i-i s-d and 1 he pn^e of a titnaJl t rowel bus risen from 4 annus 
to 9 annas, A spint level, the price of which was Rs. 1-4-0 In syf4j inst* now 

Kir 2‘S'O, 


Tbe oi (fit workmen before the wai were from A« li to to Re. i per rt.n for 

“ !“ llS fln(i A *‘ \ f T. CIDa| ! co l|ie= A * S for “a** coolie*. Theje latter carry hrick,, 
pruig walftr and the like, A mazier rnaj^Ti thengoi about Re* i-S-o .1 day Now the 
wages have rue a K reat de,j r i„ s ., (ne case , by fif tv per cent The r^ fl5 gei 

horn Rs. 1 -jo to Rs. day, female eooliei Av S aod mafe coolie* Re. i A raw Ur 

gcU Jfoni Rs. 1-1:0 to ivs. * per day now 

JSiigfef p ' r ““■ h » ro ^ b **“ i ‘ eM ' »<• <k« p»pt' -*• 
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5, Rkady Madh CLOTHING. 

A decade ago this industry was confined to the mating of Burmese jackets. Now 
this is supplemented by the iraking of shirts, sports coats, and long coals. The number df 
dealer' is ove 1 fw hundred and the big dealers arc found mostly in Block “ L ff Zegyo 
ba;aar and in llie ^ oiidawgyi facing the Zegyu on the south. The industry occupies the 
whole lime of all (be rnembtTs of 1 household b-st si not in any way developing an factory 
lines as the work is done nl home, The must skilful do the cutting out. while others paste 
the pieces in their places, and others again sew them mostly on a machine, put on buttons 
surf button loop?, and so on. 

The fnatcriai;; used are mostly from Hump twills :or shirtings, rergea, tweeds, 
padoARM or cotton Lawn, taffeta, 1 ass ure, etc,, lor jacket*. The price? of ail these have 
about trebled since i , } i 4. One pir :e of 40 yard*; of twill, which used lobe Ks 9 3 o before 
the war, has now risen to It?, 3,1 s-o The pride of a piece of padoumu, ten yards in length, 
was Rs 3-110 then and is Rs. in now. A boa containing u gross of huttoas, coating Rs. 
3-S-1 in pre-war days, iioiy cents Ks. ij-S-o. ff wing charges ai me may b- said to have 
remained stationary,as the extra money now paid u the workers fsfor the rise in the price 
of thread. A bo* containing 1: reels of c.-ttoti thread cost u an tins before the war and 
lta> non gene up to Rs. 3*1 am. 

The piece goods merchants an mostly Indians and gd their Ljouds direct from Europe. 
The ready made clothing dealers buy Frcn them on credit the time allowed for payment 
being in most'eases three months Sales have been bad since fast year and are now about 
fifty per cent less than they were before the war. i he profits arc about 15 percent. The 
people who reap most profit -ire tlie piece-goods merchants, 

5 (i;:„ Tailors. 

Work to order. They sometimes make garments fur individuals, but more often sew 
for ready-made clothiers who have mor making and sewing than their own family can 
manage. In most eases the whole family of a tail r joins so hii work. Ju working for 
ready-made clothier; they are suppli'-cf with thread and have to du the cutting as well as 
sewing. I hn wages earned bv them For s wing too shirts in 1914 was Kb. 30. In iy 3 i 
they are getting Rs. 30, Some even get Rs. 33 time fur too shirts. They arc paid more 
because by good cutting they can produce more shirt? than others From a given amount of 
cloth, For one padonflna jacket they used to .3d H anlia? each and .ir? getting (I annai in 
igtl and For one tweed jacket they gut Rs. 2 each in <914 .in-i ar<- getting Rs. 3 

now. In aoitit: of the tweed and taffeta jackets cross stitching in contrasting colours b 
done along the inside flap? and fo. Ihi; Hu: In-tors get from 1 annai to * annas extra. This 
was introduced only s, few years ago. during the war Stitching of hngyis and pa\i)tS is done 
for individual? It is done in two wavs, namely, " nabedal ,r “ pasliuchnk.’' The charges 
fur the fader are double (hose for (fir former, l or sewing one lattgji [ nabedat they 
used to get one -mita in 1^14 and are gelling iwo autias now. For me/afro# (nabedat 
they used to get two annas then and get four anna* new, 

6. FISHERIES. 

fn Mandalay District then- ari: ivu kinds if fish trie],—inland! fisheries and riverine 
fisheries. Siugu Township contains 4 fisheries, Madaya Jownship 52, Amaritpura 
Township 36 and Pathcingyi Township n. The majority of these > S3 fisheries arc 
riverine. 

i. The industry is seasonal. Fisheries open From IVaz j (June and preparation9 
commence then in the way 0! procuring implement*,, putting down -creens, etc., hot fish are 
not caught until Titnikaiin- Ordinary fisheries arp worked up to the full moon of Tig*, 
Mayttt fisheries up to the full moon of Kasott. The various methods of fishing are aa follows: 
Pint by means of various kinds of nets, large and small, casting m It and hauling nets. 
Second by means of yagx’int. The ytgwitt is a kind of bo* uade of netting with no top, 
kepi open and in shape by bamboo I (tbs. A polt is attached to the ivliob at the crossing 
place of the two bamboo? that keep she input 1 open. This pub- is the*held by two or three 
tnen (it ii too heavy for one) in .1 bu.it, and sabm*. rgud as Uw boat moves along. At Lite end 
of the pole is* rope, and the ysgwin is submerged deeper by I- tting go the pole and bold¬ 
ing On to the rope. The deeper it is submerged the more fish arc likely to get m. From 
lime to timr* it is raised above the surface of tin: watt r and such fish ;ts hive got into the 
yagut/i are taken out. This method c,ir only be u-h-,] in the river, and is -idopied only in 
two fisheries w Mandalay District. 

The third method is by a myin .rum*. ur lung ham boo screen put a? a barrier right 
tic rose the outlet of the fishery, wish an opening, to which a death trap is <tt ached, in the 
place where tl« current is strongest* 

Thr Toutt]i method is by iusyjuj wliicb are cylindrical b.isketa undo ot oaniboo laths 
dosed at the top and bottom, with ait vpsniog in (he side, thh opening is lined, #il1i * 
fringe of bamboo lathsconvergiog towards a eulu! a-rrow verticil slit like the entrance to 
some rut traps, so that fab c m pu-.h their way through -.<r he forced through by the current, 
bat cannot get back out again. ' Hi esc hmy^nt aio pi teed under water, and tlmir door? 
are put against openings in yin*, or bamboo sure, ns fixed across the outlet of the lake 
wii^re there is a current ol water running out. 
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“‘riEb r r - * - hta 5 x*si^i 5 SgfiS 

y^TSlu ^>'-“*• c “ «- »«■ - o^” 

Hus chief person in a fishery t§ the hutting or Lessee who ^eis the Uac. „- Iim 

fej> f *jf «STSuS 2 i 5 ? 3 i, ho 

S3,*’ ■tkm' 11 ‘t ri ,7 « »W!” (»'«' >h= 

lhkfe.4. IriSSS'&Srayi ^."S* fc ? fi*lieroiejij and lonrU, come 



*5 <-*• •’■"* 7 p-jf-v sra 

Mi ^dwtwr * 

WSKiSSt Wjl.an,ltalc.n,clb;e,h t mo^„VtoC 1 ?6S 

«,. &k..? S' 7 ” “ th ' *-W 

sirr«"?. —*> *3t- t »£, ■ass®, te “ 
yffasrs.Ttf sar ss. mrtijr -«“'«» $M5 

&mmrnm i 

workmen in fisheries has neither increased* ar decreed since pre-^rd^ *"* ^ ^ 

7 Blacksmiths, 

confine itiemselvM entirely lo ibe S^"ilftan”almj 0 tai-!» , ;f*i**i 4 j/jS” U Vl < ’ , r tlli ^ IS 
inoono-rtW arc,bo„i Wool, di.frWwd belwE^tirS tt., r ‘V'J“t»- 
and occasi o.llyspeare, W uft knives, W ecfe.0 “°W «.Srol V S'£ g, * T“ 

Wrought iron .rims bowls are nwidc in no iitlitf uia< • in n.,,— , * L 

here from all over the Province. As tlev a « bS«Lwr i ^ parch**** &** 

popular than the black earthen aims bowls u-liirlf f^ a > " lhe X have become itiiicli more 
Appearance as well « |n5h^U*Se. ' «H* resemble colour and genera! 

onc-si^Lmh o?an^nehTlik^ ^a coKfks^o rR ?* 1 ‘‘T’ ' lCc| " itic an!i 

jaftas. 

st 

and they can finish three boufc a day bet ween them if *h™ ^ \ aJltJ tWi> journey men, 
Forty aim. bowls can be n^de o^f one^n sTm Z VL k ° a " ^ ,u fi P-»- 
thick. When the blackamitha halre fi^hed ihe hli n ^ f« «»« ih« 

quantities to " pty tiki hay* at k ^ ha f d lhei ' l ( 0( « »' ^rge 

ff i|im lT Qf ** 11 ) [ft Tiki, j. r , "i ■ ■ * ^ 3 each according as Uicv flf^ 

by fSxgyii; then gel them varmshVd^^vilb' ^a vT ^M s " ^ f and upparatus required 
work alone. At that price the hcid of iU„ c l« (ihiiw) by persons who live by tlia>v 

thlo bowl, and i anna u] cS ou J £ i ; . ^ n ,lia .^ c 1 5 a F 0 ** 1 2 atui<‘s j pier on each 

In Aiaratani g,ar.i“ MaJdSn. t MkkH^ ■*» »«&. 

4ny olbcr qimtor r there is a Catiitalkr wU k* ■ l< \ re are . mufc t^huSmiths thaia in 
U few master blacksmiths, and takes all the aimfh ir0 ' fI s l !etts ’ * sSIJ . es thefU ai * valuation to 
«/«." .\s |, e gives h\t JSSSShl 1 ! V fl !i . ll,t > n «ke for sale to <> fi yak kh*< a 

(hose blacksmtUift that work lor him makefcss'than oih+ tha ?. tn,: ’ ?<*?******y*f styns' 
.discover all other master blacksm™ S provde^heir • T"" "■ *’ ** codd 

There are pupils also working in the amithie^ Jn J!? 11 - “ Al,ti ^ 0Tk ''“depcmjeotlj. 

« soon as they have acquired a little skill but * UI t? *> , a 7 lof thcir H()rk 

mission on each bowl that thev make Fiotn sli^' c masier blacksmith one anna com- 
earns about a rupee a day. * One who kaa * J” aitfa ^ c "•^ter blacks with 

K 7 kaj a >«»• at workers and pupib makes 
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mart:. One master has ei^ht workers and pupils norking for him, ethers have five or six, 
the average is about four, 

fi) Shvit-maAers are a distinct class of blacksmith ami make nothing else. The 
usual number iti a smithy is from a minimum of three including the master smith) to about 
sis. A maslcr anil two men can matte fifty ordinary or twenty large shovels in a day 
between them. Owing Lo the groat heal (the iron has to be worked red hot) they start 
work at 3 a.m. and work till io a,m, Again (rum 1 to '■ p.m. they work, but at finishing 
under mild heat with a file The wages paid arc ;— 

1914* *&». 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P, 

For too ordinary shovels t U 0 2 o O 

For too large shovels ... a 8 0 400 


V«r itw ordiuary aliuve)s the price obtained On sale was Rs, 25 to Ks, 27 in 1914 and 
Rs, 3y*S in ig.ii. For 100 large shovels the price was R*. 3510 Rs. 37*8 in tyu and 
Rs. 65 to Rs. 70 in njn, 

(e) Maker* of DamaS .—Mandalay Ass arc not popular a ad there are very few da 
makers in the citv. At Taungbvon village, about eight miles north of the city, there arc 1 
tevf j a makers. Hut most Upper Botin011s prefer das made in Minywa District (Aungthu 
and tiaunggyaj or in Sbwebo District (Myedu and T.vbayjuj Tabayin das are the most 
prixed. There is no wholesale dealer in das In Mandalay Whereas the black smiths at 
the great da- making centres mentioned above continued to buy gtfld iron even when the 
price rose to unusual heights during the war, wishing to keep up their reputation for 
Soot* (far, rfa-makers oi Mandalay made 1 heir tames even worse than before by buying up 
during the war refuse iron from mills at Rs. 50 per hundred Visa, the pre-war price for 
refuse iroB haviog been Rs. 501 thereabouts. At that time the price of good iron was 
R a 1:5 per too viss. In the making of das ;st«l is welded with imo (a slow process 
taking about a month . Hie pi ice of si eel has risen from R*. 20 per 100 vtss before the 
war to Rs 60 in 1 tjs 1, As in other branches of the blacksmith's (raft the mini mum 
number 0: workmen is Lb™ to each smithy lindudmg the master). Each oi ihe*e finishes 
iwo da a dr.v Tim wholesale price of our wasKs > to Re. 1-2 its tyu and rose to Rs i-i 
-ach in 1031' but to regular retailers the makers usually soli at Rs. 1*4 per da. Workman s 
wages were 4 annaa lor each da in 1914, and f. annas in igai. tfe-maken make spears 
also, but only when they receive an order Irani some intending purchasers. They imagine 
that Ihcv are liable to prosecution ior having spears in their houses. 

irf Household knives of an inferior uuality for cuttmg onions and rootlstuOs am 
made by another class of Blacksmith* hi Mandalay City, who make no other kind of 
ironware They are made iron the iron sirups that come round oaks. Ladi strap a b* 
ieet long and is sold at the baianr tor ( annas. Before the w ar they were sold at 8 annas 
it* 10 straps. Ten knives are made out of each ordinary strap and they were sold at 
Rs. 12-3-0 per 100 before the war, while they now realize Rs. 1J-&-0 per too. Single 

knives are sold for 4 annas each. .. , . . 

The two workmen who work with Hie master get 8 arums a day each which is the 
same wage u they received before the war. A workman finishes to or it knives a day it 
he works from r, am to 6 p in. ihe polishing i* done in the afternoons by pupils who 
receive 8 annas a day lof that and lor lining on bamboo handles and blowing tne E«llows 
during the earlier part of the day. 

Th c C u*t „[ ban,boos ior handles was Rs t-d-o P« up tu 8 feel long m 1914 and 
K-,. 3»S-'j in 1.913 j'. Each bamboo produces about 20 handles, I he master blacksmith earns 

ab0U (^ScWm Ana io Mandalay arc Feis in number. Like other classes oi blacksmithm 
they confine their work to making one kind pi thing. The place* famed for '* 

p.irmu Fvtivbwfe Y mn el bin, Mdnywa and Mag we. Fhc sets-on made in Mandate? 

SdM «=i ™‘r 1« to bate. Upf ..Hi the I«1 H«ta«l., 

whfrfi s the sti'iors made in the other places named are Used for cutting doth. 
b ™Tbev are made in Mandalay of ordinary sheet iron which cost Rs, 2$ per lou visa m 
I .1, rr'se to R^ 100 during ihe war, and lull again to Rs. 40 tn tg>i. ®tl ltr 

amhhW the minimum number oi smiths, including the master ,s three. WudI were 
i Rnil , s j rfuy in 1 <j c 4, and ¥ anna* a day in I-J 3 I Scaaom were sold tti 1914 at. R*. 13 *+ 

a hundred, mitld’u' of™ i yJ r one U Lwiti oi Amarataai east uua(let 

01 Mandalav (in which most of the Bladcsmitbs IRo and WMk) started making cauldrons as 
tn'SeSnieat Me .vas formerly a maker ol aim* how b like Urn great majority of black- 
.Li, v*parmieiiv found the cvi'uritnent a success and has aiacc commued making 

. m ■1™”*'“''L.?„ Si£ U n1». aim. bwb - Ute. « rt. athor. 
r* U | U , r .^7. ^ rr ...I. j„ [|m .;,n,c n.Hi.n. 1 a. Huh aims bawlaearept lor th« ohapt.lbc iwoulli 
Caoldron, .r« m.do W. »»« ^ lhe m , lBr b ,.|. Only »all«.Ho imo 

(uflSSw^.. b l,«««d lor making cauldron*. > Loin1* .till the ™ly tnalcr ol cwldron* 
« 5!lS!iL.and as far as we know, in Aurrna. ttrt the use of hr* cauldrons i* gradually 
ih'iUadalav aou to-.ome other parl, of Burma. Hltbettu Indiau cauldrons 
sprewjin 0 i - ^ ^ The new Maudalay cauldraus are cheaper m price and 

EStaiSfcSX «r,o?“ «K wind Ui o.t lot ir, i'ng » the Indian ™t It.,..c«ldro„ 
.ail longer k a ^ ^ t . la9a :g ed by the width oi the month, namely : t ***> < i , 


do. There are 

n',mid 13’ 





.-VPPENTMX c # 


The wholesale prices to brokers are;— 

8 # i */< and to* ten for Rs, 5, 
t 1 * ten for Rs b. 
ti" ten for Rs y, 

* 3 'ten for Rs. 10, 

^asteLr’*h W ^. < vi rf ? I, ! }!'*'* * e th ™ W^rnithk mcUiuiog hum*! I (be is 

4SL Jja^ rasa. *■? .«*■ .«* •-« >«&*«...*su 

than 8 in one dav For rj,.M, „ 8 - 1 lft ’ a , n '* 1 * SiM > bql t**y seldom finish hiore 

fo7ev„; & I b* ^llT '% V ' wUh ttUCficd) Rs. 3 is paid 

as for alms S ' ' ” flnfch,ld 1,111d *? 45 1 «rt of material h 

a 6 (^ blacksmiths in Masdahy mate sMdeSftini nothin* else* 

« orkmen «* di^Lfrl'^^ ^ Ranchos Of iron work the two 


..— 

IJpr.c Ot ill.,,, C . B a " n , e IHOf , e ! la,] 'M about 3 oto 40 ■loltlos, pvlpkh the 

their„iJSTTklSiTie* o' 1 ,f UI * ( * * ? '‘V».«''*rl i »*rna»fi, m.to 4 P . m . They the,, upppj 

~®1S^A5SrSl5SSi» ^ 1 ” d «*«* «M» 


In iyljw 


« n . ' ” 1,1 ,,)n - 

MdSL, "J “ 4 4 anMi “ , 6 ' nn#i 

m*. :: ::: l ; ;; ; 

1 “ * n olw ,n: 'I-V tile fuUowioK artictefc ore mode .-up,I sold;_ 
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rhese auicle. are made from the same kind of iron a. jj 7 

' ' iQusand small pmwr* were sold al R* 5 orRs. b in i 9 , 4 and al R,. ? 


m 1921. 


8 . CifERoor Making. 


•AttfiSu ^XTJSTs 25. h .3T a i 

rhe rflier w known as ttpawiHk mAoclcSS 1 j , ? , C>r Curod tob acco leaves, 

and mixed with cl,opm-/pi ec l. 0 fX *, dn «* K>>»«o lcAvt.3 cut on 

Oxtnt vrood, thevilto^b e S.* D ,hiuj "V,"^ U,e tob ‘ 1 " ro ^ «r chopped pines if 

oatianal Bnemese eher^ot “ Pri " klei! WW * *«>-nnd ^r« P . f|^ l^t^r i, th. 

■ C,rXt f p^orea'' Lt^ ^ tlif 

i» 1 *. Bonn. X, k v“ d. „ ''w ( « ' 

ifa'tfrt because ihenot jCordia n >t» lr , ' ' , ^ -‘“Svaon? sometimes ailed 

-r the sheath of the be 1.1 pifm stem M ot, * 1l| f e »*>« Shai, Hills 

‘s used, as nelf as the sheath ot the r .t . ^g 5 tjJia $ or the leaf q( tbtf Kywddo 

!"a«(fog all over tteProeta™ whisi iiTl 11? ^ ' iaine,i h * lie «dh»iiu)tt 
« the most biFfilv prised Inde-rfsli^ ****&*•}&!sheath of Die betel palm „tmn] 

MtMr ih>wm 4 u,U7 uoitt s&srzjzap* ■» w «s 

aergars are still * 0 t»e fotind onl v in tfi^hous^s ^rJ 1 ICFs ol l h * f °y al 'arailr f and 

ds» knows bow to prepare them. ' ^ h ^ S < '' r '^ Ueeu * and PriticeSse* lor no one 
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Tobacco is grewn in most riverine District! of Burma, Mandalay tobacco comes 
chiefly from M wr*hiftthii and Mwe-shwegk villages in Singis Township. The cost is Ri, 50 
per 100 viss. 

Rollers of the 1 tpyinleik, invariably women, usually work from about 1) a m, to 
about 5 p.m. every day and finish about 850 cheroots* day. For completing 1.000 cheroots, 
some tour days work, the cheroot roller got Re. t in i qi 4 and Rs. 1-4-& i. ■ $3 1. The cberool 
rolling is usually done in some rich person's house by women from other houses who conic 
and work on hire. Sometimes os many as In women are found rolling c lie root-, in tide n 
house. The person who sets up a cheroot-roiling business got a profit of Rs, 9 when the 
cheroots were sold wholesale at R* ? per i,t>oo. The retail vendors not a profit of Rs. 3 
when the cheroots w> re retailed at Ri. *0 per l,ooo. 

T.iamlftt come* chiefly frpm Along N»i, I aihkn, M6ng Pawn, and iiopong, of the 
Southern Shan States and Hstpaiv, of the Northers Shan State*. The present coal 
o- too visa of tk*X'*tpet is Rs, 133-80 to R?. 2:5 according to quality and treatment after 
plucking, the coet before‘the war was about $ par t«m to to per cent less. The usual lime 
for making the Burmese die root is 9 ft.m. to i p-m., and about 125 chernota a day Mu 
completed The wages for too cheroots is annas 4 or 5 tnnas a day as it was before the 
war- The wholesale dealer g* is Re, 1 profit when 1,000 cheroots ate sold at Rs. 1J* l a-p 
jod the retail vendor gets Rs. * 14-0 when he sells 1,000 cheroots for Rs, 15-10-0. This 
was the pre-war price tone pice a cheroot} and it lias not changed. 

The to let of irfawhik OCvef rolls itfyititii, or ti« Wr« The persons engaged 
on the two kinds of work arc quite distinct and neither class is cum rani with the work of 
the other. There is much no re trade in sepyinitfk than in lepiwliii, .ind the Dumber or 
per nous engaged in rolling the iora*f [or sole is iar larger than tlie number engaged in 
rolling the latter ft* tale but those who roll the latter nations! BurmrS cheroot for haw 
consumption and rpirt for sale arc more numerous than those who roll irpyi*Uii- In fact 
practically every Burmese woman can, and does, roll re/«wbft for home consumption. 
Bur man* as a rule prefer lh»i home ma le StpivliUs. 

y. IiMuROIDKr v, 


Burmese embroidery, called by them Shwe-gyi-do w ork (literally gold thread sowing 
contains modifications of what Europeans know ns embroidery, inasmuch M it contains 
patterns made by si itching on to doth small silver sequins (small flat discs with ft small 
hole in the middle and stiver sequin* gilded over to look like gold, usd short or long 
length- dl tubular spirals of silver or silver washed in gold (called anew*), and pieces of 
glass 10 represent jewels, and patterns made by cutting out from doth, differing (□ colour 
front the ground doth figures of men or horses nr elephants, etc., stitching them on to the 
ground doth and further embellishing there with sequins or bvHtrt or gold or silver thread- 
work or glass limitation jewels), besides pattern* made as in European embroidery by 
jewiu - with gold and silver thread. Some oi the figure* wore raised by being eluded with 
cotton wool (under the doth Iwfore being embellished. Plainer garments, to lie worn by 
attendants of Royalties tr Office**, were adorned only withheld Q?**ty a \ About half to three 
quarters of an inch wide stitched round the alcoves and n«K. etc ; thin braid is loosely woven 
with cotton thread as the warp and silver or gilt-thread as the weft. Similarly woven cloth, 
hut of ordinary width (say 20 to it inches) called with a backing of thin red doth 

was often used as a background being stitched on to 'he ground doth before embellish¬ 
ments wore added, the Burmese used their embroidered cloth tor curtains lover mirrors, 
or ovci doors—there wore no windows in Lbo-w days!, and as tapestry on the walls in the 
house* of Royalty or of high official* or for court robes oi royal personages and officers or 
■or trappings for'their horse*. It ii an old industry in Burin* which isretd to have been 
Started «n the lime «f AJtuagpaya, the founder of the last dynasty, The embroidery of 
his day was very rough as real fidl-aiied gold coins were stitched together 0v- r coarse 
country made cotto* doth. Soma improve moot* came in after the invasion of Siam that 
is in the time of Akungpuya* son} «U" floral designs tflowers Ireves, ami stem*) were 
introduced. Considerable change was made in the reign of King Mmdon For the ground¬ 
work was now used velvet imported from Europe. Or ^-id woven in the &**- 

Under the Burmese kings the use of embroidered clothing and articles was limited 
to members of the royal family and office of the Government. Each privileged pemnnge 
caphHtd his or he? own set of workers to make cmhroidury for h« or hui Own ore. 
IT10S'people did not receive wages by the day or month but received large rewards when 
they hud finished any article ordered if the master was pleased with the work. If other- 
wire their reward wi small. Order* a r . «d to have b«a very fre^em. lu those dap 
besides curtains and bangings were made robes lor the king Asi*'t*.e\ for the chief 
fW* n *iwl tun we*! senior Ouretiaf lor Other Queens and reruor Princesses {Gita 

teghThlS .’SSr1SS "«r w MUM. U. Mir,isle-, 

headdresses for Ministers tp "Idea timre dpti t*r sequin* 01 »«« 

.SnLtrs The ure of such robes ha, entirely ceased now except at Mim-byu ceremony 
und wf-Wr, Curtains and hanging* toe are very seldom used and ore never msde wvr- 
a dw» except to order So the present day wage career* have verjM.til. cU.c* 01 
working there old fashioned article*. In their pl^e «< m.iU thujga used hy Europeans 
'uch m ubk rove s, t«ppx covers, a«id the like, and gorgeous reremoaial robes lor Indians 
Eirhrrt iZ » oil—- Jon, on .ilk long?,, wKJ K.-nok hM, nr » Wood 

be), of floral deign .long the side and lower edge of the silk Ugy. w.ih «h!s of imitation 

stiver wire ii*n*e.. 
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Formerly Average earnings were u nnn,is to Re, t a day hut have doubled since 
1^14. The worker now receives Rs. a for a Inngyi and ft takes him a day and half a ntgbt 
to finish It, 

Burnett are of two kinds and (pivalti Zr±i i [a real gold and silver, and cost 

Re. 1 a tola (now Rs. 2), Pavatti is imitation silver and imitation gold [bxnxe , bought at 
Rs 1/8 and Rs. 3/8 now Rs, 3/S and Rs. 7/8 per io tolas). 

Imitation sequins were formerly bought at R«. an per visa and now Cost Rs, So. 

Burmese Shwe-gyi-do w ork includes applii ;uwork made hy cutting figures 1 minister's 
horses, etc.) out of doth of various colours and attaching them to black velvet cloth 
hangings. The figures form pictures. The hangings arc usually wide enough to form a 
curtain wall to an open mom with no sides), but are sometimes made about 3 feet wide 
for a fresco along the top edgf of the wall of a room, The figures are barked with red or 
gre"*n or black Cotton doth or flannel to show them up. 

Trappings for horses for numbers of the royal family or ministers were also made of 
Shwe-gyt-do work, They are still made For horses jb which Shin-bungs prospect in; 
Novices) ate to parade their neighbourhood according to Buddhist custom. 

The prosperity of this industry depends nowadays on the prosperity of the 
peasantry—it i* they and not people in towns who buy Shivc-gyi-do cloth and trappings. 


to, Oil Pressing, 

Sesame m is grown in every dry zone district of Upper Burma, though in some 
districts the amount grown is not large, and the pressing of srsamum oil is a very ancient 
Burmese industry practised from time immemorial. The area under sesamum is small in 
Mandalay District and the total number of families engaged tn this occupation in Mandalay 
City is 1 id while the Distrh l total is 3*3. The pres* consists of a roller revolving inside a 
howl. The latter is made of a large heavy block of wood hollowed out in the shape of an 
inverted coin! lending inlo a curved bowl. The roller presses the sesamum seed against 
the Straight sides of the cone and the oil runs into the bowl below. Some oi the seed or 
cake falls into the howl too and the pressing is completed there between the end of the 
roller and the sides of the bowl The soft or bowl is usually made of Koko lAlbizzm 
Lebbek) a particularly hard wood, but Htanauug -'Acacia leucophloea) and Bonmeaa 
(Albizzia sttpulata) are occasionally used. The roller is generally made of Thanatkha 
wood fRimonia acidissima), The present cost of a soft or bowd is from Rs. 45 to 
R$, 55 white a roller costs from 4 toil rupees Before the war the cost was the same. 
About half a basket (g.*gaJ!on basketj of seed is placed in Lhe mortar for one pressing" 
Before this is done about a pint of hot water is poured into the bowl and about the saim 
quantity is poured in again after the scud has be n put m. The hot water helps to draw 

One basket [^-gallon) of seed will produce from 5 to c-i viss of oil according t«, lh< 
quality of the seed. The oil cake remaining from one basket ol seed is about u viss. 

An 01 costing nowadays from Rs 65 to Rs, ioc> ( can manage 3 to 5 pressings fl J, lv- 
The fnod, etc., of an ox for a day coats from S to 10 annas. In the villages that ox would 
be used «• plough as well during the . ultivatino season, hut in Mandalay lhe oxer, are not 
used for ploughing as there is no land dose hi to plough. The price of 100 baskets of 
sesamum seed was from Rs. 325 to Rs 350 in 1 114 It is now from Rs. 750 to Rs. Soo. 
One tin (kerosene oil tin containing 4gallons 1 of oil (toviss) cost from Rs.plo Rs. iu before 
the war. its cost now is Rs. tfi per Lin The man who looks aiter the extraction of the oil 
and also drives the 01 is paid 4 annas per pressing of half a basket In some cases the men 
are paid monthly and get about IU 20, Besides there home made ox presses there are 
steam mills for pressing jesnmum oil in Mandalay, Since the cultivation of groundnut was 
introduced, oil Is pressed from that to ., and cotton seed also is pressed in order to get oil, 
the refuse oil-cake being used for feeding cattle. Rut neither ground nut nor cotton s evd 
pressing is done in Mandalay District, 


it Work in Marble. 

The worshipping of pagodas and images of Buddha has been in vogue in Burma since 
the introduction thereof Buddhism. The tradition of Mandalay Marble Carver-" is that the 
carving of marble images and statues has existed in India since the time of King Asoka, and 
that mi rble carving was introduced into Burma only 200 years ago during the reign of 
Tim! nil Mill day agyi who was the builder of the Katingmudaw pagoda at Sagaing. Th, 
industry was well developed in lb ' 1 tim ot the Konbaong {Alaungpava’s) Jynastv 

The most venerated of all images In Burma is a marble image carved under the orders 
of King Bagyidaw soon after he ascended hi* grandfather's (Hodawpaya's) throne at 
Aitiarapura It is at Taungduman fust outside Amarapura and b known a si he Taungda- 
man Kyrcikuwgyi. The huge marble image of Buddha at the foot of Mandalay Hill “v 13 
canted under order* from King Mindon in imitation of Bagyidaw* image at Amarapura 
and was given the same name Kyiuktawgyi (great royal stone). Although much larger it 
is not so well pro portion ated as that of King Bagyidaw. 

Marble of very good quality is quarried from Sagyin Hill ahoui a mile from Saevin 
village | it. Singu Township) about i? miles from MadayaTown, and Ji miles north of 
Mandalay. The quarries have been worked for several generations, Now a-davs those 
who wish to quarry marble have to take out permits from Government. Hereditary marble 
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workers pay Rs r 5 for their permit? and quarry within their hereditary (bababahg) 
afra* Quarrying Is attended with much difficulty nod danger, the worker* having to 
excavate sq me timet from the fac*of a steep cliff, sometimes in a deep cave, sometimes on 
the edge of a precipice* Marble is usually extracted in cubes a yard each way- The 
block i* cut out by chisel and hammer, and one man cannot extract more than 3 blacks a 
month, working all da? and evety day. When the block b almost ready to be broken oat 
it has to be carefully tied with creepers and kept up, otherwise from many of the quarrying 

E laces it would fall out and he chipped and cracked* When broken out the blftck ha# to 
e taken laborioosly to the top of the hill, and when a number of blocks are ready they 
are rolled down to the foot of the hliL Many blocks get chipped during Ibis roll. Thence 
they are taken bv boat, or hj cart and light railway, to Mandalay. In some eases 
purchasera from Mandalay go and buy blocks at Sagyrn, in other cases the blocks are 
brought to Mandalay and sold there* The price varies according to the size and quality of 
the stone- The usual pre-war price was from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 for a cubic cubit, but now the 
price# are double of what they used to be. 

Thk marble, which x* said to be of very good quality is carved into images of Buddha, 
A few image# of Yah and =ls were carved too in olden time#, and are still made. The marble 
was used also for stone slabs for iusmptfnu# such as ihtrae in the Maha-iawkha- mayhem 
pagoda enclosure, and for dedicatory inscriptions at pagodas Now-a-davs figures of horses, 
thamtir (decr)^ tortoises, elephants, are made of this roaible and also small plain rectangle# 
a# paper weights. But Lhesc are few in number* the great bulk of the marble always has 
been and still b utilised for image* of Gautama- 

Some of the Buddha are carved at S&gyin, but the Mandalay carvers ate much more 
skilful and most of the images are made there r the locality south of the AraJcan pagoda 
where the majority of the carvers live and work being called Kyank-sit-tan (carver street). 
The «adc name b given in another locality in the west of Mandalay where there are 
marble camfs. A grriu many Buddhas are made without special order, but if a man wrrnW 
a really good image be will give an order for it. The Mandalay carvers are very skilful 
and can carve an iS* image to be worth Rs. 50, *or Rs. 100 or Rs r 150. There is no fixed 
or even usual rale for images of given size#. The price varies according to the quality ol 
marble which is by no menus constant, and according to the excellence of workmanship. 
The demand for images has increased of late. 

The wages of carver* depends on (heir skill, and ranged from Rs. 9 for a beginner to 
Rs, 30 for a skilled worker per mensem lief ore the war. Now wages have risen, like 
wages in other industries, to from 30 to 60 rupees per mensem. Like other workmen 
marble carvers say. add apparently with truth, that they are worse off now than when they 
got only half tfceJr present wages, for the prices of all com modi ties have risen. The 
workers are almost all too poor \o set up for themselves and merely work for wages foe a 
capitalist who buys the marble and the tools and othrf requisites. 

The carving tools are few and very simple. They consist of chisels and punches of 
vmitrusifee# made by the carvrf? from old files bought fronrsaw mills. The metal of old 
files is found to be specially hard and suitable for carving with. Marble carvers never uae 
hammers (with iron heads) but wooden mallet* made bv themielves of the hearrwnod of 
cuteh, or tamarind. After carving is dose the. figure ha? to he filed (with new file si which 
Hied to cost from Ja aimns to Rs, 3-8 and now cost from Rs> 1-4 toR#* 4-8. Then it has 
to bo rubbed smooth with three different kind# of stone in success foil- First with course 
stone, which takes a day for an image about a cubit Isigh h next with a medium stone for 
another day, and finally with a smooth stone which lakes about half a dby, Stones of the 
fitat two kinds come from Katha. The third smooth itonc 1$ the jeweller's touchstone. 
Finally the figure is rubbed over with sandpaper for a day and is then finished. Figures 
Other than Buddhas arc not so carefully finished ; they are merely filed and then rubbed 
with a coarse stone* 

ra. Copper and Biass, 

Work in copper arid brass is an important industry la Mandalay'. The making of bras# 
image# of Gantani=i s bra*s bells (big and smalt for pagodas and monasteries;, smalt round 
brass belts for hanging on the neck# of catltep flat brass gongi (iy^- and gong# ofthehoJIow 
circular pattern has been conducted In Tampa wadi Quarter of Mandalay (just outside 
Amarapura fosse) longer than Die residents can remember or tradition takes them. In fact 
the quarter has probably derived if# name from tamba the Hindustani for copper. The 
Wetmasut Wundauk Min minister qf King Thibnw. tells me that this industry was 
started in 1 144 fi*C, {about T40 year# agol in ihc reign of BocJwpaya who built his palace at 
Amarapura. The Wundauk Min goes on to say thnt when the Burmese were ruling at Avn 
before their last defeat by the Takings, and before Alaungpayaarose, beans work was done 
at YwateuAg (near Signing! 1 *- To this day Ywataong is famnv# for it# brass work. 

At present there aj^ 310 familiesecfcupied with copper and bras* work in Mandalay 
City of whom 240 families live and work fnTampawadi Quarter There are four distinct act# 
03 workers: f«) image workers, (i) gpn^ maker#, (f) mnker# of big and small hclh with open 
mouths [iauKgtcung and srriU^ for use in pngnrla# and monajsterks nnd flat gongs 
(kfitst) and :(d) maker? of rotind almost dosed cattle bells (rAyw) often Wg on collars on 
i he seeks of cattle* 

Copper is the basic me tit l ufedp enh it is rot u**d w ihpre stfite, bnt at brms*. For 
im et go# of Caul&tr.i ii b alkayrd ^ilh line (E viss of ike 10 10 of copper) in erderto get 
x sufFriesih bard surface to file and poftnh ; hi for |opgi it is slloyed with lead {goticali 
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of lead to 70 ricafa of copper) a* the gongs are hammered out and softness fa required. Far 
big and small pagoda and kyaung bells and flat brass gongs lead alloy is used m for gongs, 
hut in different proportion p 27 ticals of lead being added to 1 visa of copper For small 
open mouthed belle and round cat lie bells i cAfm), the workers buy old scraps 

shavings of brass and brass filings from the Rangoon foundries which fa sold in packets 
in the Zegyo Bazaar (they would buy scraps and filings of copper if they could get them but 
they cannot)* This brass refuse they melt down with lead and get a metal softer and paler 
in colour tbftn the brass used lor images, though dot as soft as the brass used for gongs- 

All the various arides made are cast to start with, though images are filed and polished 
by a series of processes which cover a period of over 3 months for images a cubits high, 
and gongs are laboriously beaten out from the disc in which they are primarily east. 
The moulds of gongs (both Rat and hollow) are madtr of wood and are used over and over 
again. All the articles made have a central hollow and must have a core inside the mould. 
The moulds and cores aie made of fine day* For the core of images fine alluvial clay is 
powdered and mixed with an equal quantity of dry powdered horse dung and sifted to 
remove alt coarse particles. This fine powder is made into a stiff paste with water and an 
outline of the required image built up, layer upon layer, each layer being pot on only when 
the one below has fully dried, for which purpoar it fa put in the sun. The core i* carefully 
moulded by hand before it is dry* the nose, ears and such like delicate portions being 
specially watched as the work proceeds. For larger images (from about a cubits in height 
upwards] the core is strengthened with thru Rat bands of iron inserted beneath the surface 
of the day. When the core is ready a layer of beeswax (mixed with iWsf (retin) and 
earthoH] of the required thickness is laid no. This layer it to be subsequently replaced by 
the brass. The proportion is ten parti of mdwf, four of wax, and enough earthen to keep 
the layer soft and easy to mould. When h is raining the quantity of eartholl 11 increased, 
when the weather is dry and hot the quantity of earthnil ii red need became the heat 
keeps the wax soft Upon this layer the sculptor exerts his skill as the brass will replace 
this wax statue as it leaves big hands. Over this the mould is formed* of flue red-clay foot 
alluvial] mixed with paddy husk. No horse dung is mixed with this. The greatest care is taken 
to fill in every minute detail of the wax image with the clay mixture, without the slightest 
disturbance or abrasion of the finished wax surface. The mould again fa put 00 layer by 
layer* as each gradually dries* The outermost layers are made thicker in order to sustain 
the weight of the metal Filially several thin iron rods are pushed through the outer mould 
and wax image well into the inner core, so as to keep all in place. Two rods are put in 
through the points oi the shoulders, two through the thighs, one through the top of the 
head. At! this takes about a month in the case of an image 2 cubits high. 

When the mould is thoroughly dry the requisite amount of copper and line fa melted 
and kept hot while ihe image is placed carefully over a hollow in the ground and heated 
until every particle of the w ax mixture rune out at the base through 7 holes previously left 
in the mould. The image is then cautiously turned upside down in the same hollow, 
propped with planks at tfie sides, and the molten brags fa poured in. with care so that no air 
Is left In bubble*, through three of the seven holes from which the wax has issued. The other 
four holes are left ferthe oir to come cut as the molten brass gels into place* The moiling 
out of the wax image, and pouring in of the liquid brass, is done very early in the morning 
before dawn so that no cart or animal patsing along the road in Front of the enclosure 
may cause the earth to shake and thereby produce cracks in the brass. When cool the 
mould is carefully broken away and the fixing rods removed. The core is left in, and 
the upper part of the core remains in the image even when delivered to Lbe purchaser, 
though the lower parts of it get broken off as the image is moved about for filing and polish- 
log. 

The brass image fa now complete, but the laborious finishing has still to be done. If 
the weather is warm and dry this takes over three months in the case of an image 
3 cubits high, four months for an Jma^e 3 cubits high, seven months for an image 4 cubits 
high* H the weather is w et the finishing takes decidedly longer. The time taken for the 
various operations in the case of a two cubit image fa as follows; First the roughness and 
excess metal arc cut out with a cnld chisel* That takes 30 days. Next the entire image is 
smoothed over with a file which lake* another35 days j Then the correct shape of the image 
being clear, the holes left by the fixing rods are filled in with brass plugs, hammered level* 
and filed smooth. Other hollow* dr holes arc filled in, welded into the image, and smoothed 
off. That takes another 15 days. Next all the re-entrant joints and angles arc cleaned 
out and perfected, with two kinds of cold chisel, anti any defects that there may be else¬ 
where are corrected* This work takes ten days with the broader chisel, and ten days more 
with the narrower chfatL Alter that the image is rubbed over with three different kinds 
of stone, of a special kind, from the Chmdwin or the Shan States, a rough stone for ten 
days, a medium stone for another ten days, and lastly a a month stone—goldsmith's 
touchstone—for another ten days. Then the image fa rubbed over for iwo days with the 
a&b obtained by burning fine earth, and finally it Is polished with sesamum on for a day. 
Then it fa ready for the purchaser. 

The materials are bought in the Zegyo Bazaar. Copper, which is exported from 
England, japan, Calcutta* and Bombay, but ch efiy frem Ergfaud, cost Rs* u-tko for 10 
visa in 1914, and now costs Re* 33 , Zinc used 10 be txpolled Iron England* but since the 
war began jinc irgois twtfd to le obiaintblc in Jt'anc atay^ and the taring tf big Loses 
of matched has been netted down bv residents of Hlid&r Quarto and sold to brass worker* 
(or aRov with copper* Tie enstnus mum* indicate that 11 tine ip continued to come 
dun ng the war though the quantity in ported was n uch reduced, hut 11 fa [rotabty refers 
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to * 4 sine 11 roofing. At any rate the brass workers were unable to get ifi^ot line in Mandalay 
and cannot get it yet. For pre-war sine tbey p\i J Rs. 35 p=r iod visa and now have to par 
Rs, &s per 100 ris* for inferior stuff Uail for belts and gongs comes from Mergui and 
Tavoy. It cost Rs, 3-4-0 bet ire the wjr, Rs. 7 In jgi:o r aai Rs. 5 to 19 ti. Brass scrap 
shavings and filings (for small cow bulls) cost for 10 visa Ra. 7-S-0 in 1914 and Rs, t$ in 
tgit. The price has since fallen a trifle 

tn Tampa wadi Quar ter there are two capitalists who do not work themselves but 
engage men to perform all the different stages of the work, and merely provide the 
materials, wages and Instruments, and sdl the articles when made. These two capitalists 
get made not only images of Buddha bn ario large and small bells and iy&i (Sat gongs). 
There are Jour classes of workers ^ Sculptors who make the mould, [A) Firemen who 
heat the images, draw off ths wjx mixture, and keep the image hjt while brass is poured 
in, (c) Founders who melt and miar the coppe^and its alloy and pour the brass into 
the mould, (ufj Finbhers who do chiselling* filing, and polishing, A good many of the 
sculptors have enough money to buy materials and hire men to make images. They mike 
the moulds themselves of course. There arc however some sculptors who have not enough 
money to meet all expends and merely work for hire, The&ft earned Ks. 7 for a finished 
mould in HJ14 *nd Ra* 15 in IpH- Tlie materials are all provided by the person who hires. 
That was fot a 2 cubit image that took a month to make the mould. Smaller and 
larger mould* ire paid for according to =size. None of the other classes of workers have 
enough money to make Images on their own account but merely work lor bice. The 
Firemen fdass bj got Re, t in 1914 and now get Rs. 1-6*0, Their work take* only a 
single morning. The Founders (class c) got u annas in 1914 and Rx t-j -o in 1921, 
Their work takes up less time than that of the Firemen but they can only do one image a 
morning. Goth they and the Firemen know bow Co finish and file and polisn images, and 
earn their living by that when not engaged for melting out was or melting in brass. 
Finisher^ (class dj received Ks. 12 in 1914 lur a two cubit image and Rs. 35 in 1911. The 
rate has not fallen yet. Larger or 1 mailer images are paid tor according to si*e. The 
person who engages the workmen provides tlie toob T 

in 1914 a J cubit Buddha was purchased for Rj, 125 and in 19a 1 lor Ke. 170. Other 
listed Buddhas were in proportion. 

Large and small beJL ol the European shape (&tu*gfdtt*g and svM} and small 
round cattle bells [cAyirJ are made in Lhe same way except that horse dung i$ not mixed 
with the fine alluvial clay tor the core ot the bdh, but only paddy bran p as i$ mixed with 
the fine red clay tor the outer mould of an image, Flat gongs (i/ftij in the shape 
of a circle are sometimes mad* but do nut find a ready sale. As noted above the moulds 
tor them and for triangular curved sided gongs {the usual kptsi) and for hollow gongs 
are made of wood, not of thy, any arc used many times over. 

Most of the bell 1 [Aftsiamd ckfU) makers are sufficiently wdl off to make their own 
bells j buying all requisite materials, and tools, and hiring firemen, founders and finishers. 
A few moulders have n pt the needed capital and work oily lor hire* They received in 
1914 Re. l for a big bell (absorbing 10 viss ol copper alloyed with 2'70 visa o( lead) that 
Lakes about three days to make the mould of, and in 1921 Rs. 2. They do other work as 
well such as firing* founding, or finishing, con currently Firemen got o annas id 1914 and tl 
annas in 1921 tor the same sbed bell, Founders got t2 annas in 1914 and Ra m o in 
xgjl (or the same shed bell. Finishers got S amiaj in 1914 and one rupee in jgii. ii be 
worked diligently and steadily a man could finish such a bell in one day- Larger bells arc 
paid for m proportion. For small bells the following rates are paid. Sculptors get now 
Rj. 3-8*0 for making 100 moulds of whicti they complete 30 to 25 in a day. For these 
small bells the founders do the firing as wdl- They got Rs. 1-* o in 19x4 and Eta. 3-8-0 
in tgii per too balls, of which mey get through about 50 in a day. Finishers got 
II anuai in 1914 and Rs_ 1 .-o in 1921 per lOii bdls of which they can finish 50 in a day. 
Big bells {iaungfaungt arc sold by weight and are of three qualjtes, The best are made 
of copper and lead! the medium ire made out oi old trap and old pieces o( brass bought 
in the town with a small admixture of copper and lead to improve the appearance and 
sound, while the third quality are made oi odds and ends ol brass bought up in the Iowa 
without the addition of any copper, though lead is added. 

A to visa bell realised 


Inferior quality 
Medium quality 
Best quality 
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1921. 

Rs + A* 

p> 

-J 8 

0 

35 0 

0 

35 0 

0 

40 0 

a 

40 D 

0 

50 0 

0 


Small belLstell by the too and are all oi the d une quality, Tltey realue.l per too 
Rj. 33-8 0 in 1914 and Rs, 20 in t^ai. Tb^ demand has fallen off since the war begun 
The making of Hat gong* is paid for by weight. Eich workman i* given 5 viss of 

alloy and does all the required operation* 10 produce ky*st large or small, round or 
triangular as may be required. For turning uut Ayetiirvm that 5 visa of ailoy the man is 
paid Ra, 1-4-0 : the rate has not chtnged smec the war begun-. He works up the 5 vlss in 
about a day, 

Kyesi\ round or triangular,, large or sni«ilJ, used to be soil before the war at Rj. a-h o 
per visa, mud now are sold at Rj. 4 per visj„ 

The practice with rouud cattle bells {ekjru} ia differcnL The maker engages a man to 
make mould*, corcs^ and wax medium, all complete^ for Rj* 3-H-0 per 100 3 inches or 
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4 inches or 5 inches to circumference which Lake him about lour days. For sA jm fi indies in 
circumference the maker pays fts, 4,0s it takes the sculptor about eight days to make the 
too moulds* The firing and the founding is done by the maker himself, who is the owner 
of die house where die work is done, Tbeo he engage* a man to do the finishing at one 
anna a cAyu 3, 4 or 5 inches in circumference of which he finishes lo a day, For finishing 
6 inch cAyu tif which the workman finishes 8 a day* ihe maker p iys i j annas a ckyst* 

CAytt are now soEd aL Rs. 5-8-0 far 10 of 3 inch cltcuinictntw r Ri r 7-8 0 for to of 
4 inch circumference, R* g for lo of 5 inch circumference &od Rs T 12*8-0 for *0 of 6 inch 
circumference. 

Gong* 0! the well known hollow type are made differently* First a round flat 
disc of the required sire and thickness is cast in a wooden mould* The disc is then 
brought to a red heat and beaten out into the required shape with a heavy hammer. Each 
forge is occupied by three men including the master. The most popular size of gong, of which 
the largest number is made, takes r i| Steals of metal. Numbers of tlie^c are sold a' pagoda 
festivals. It is about to inches in dixmet r and the three men can make 20 of them in a day. 
The deep toned gong about ao inches in diameter requires more than three men to make, and 
takes a deal of tim* and labour. One gong, about 2 m inches in diameter, one of a number 
ordered by the King of Siam, of which 1 watched the making for some lime, was being 
hammered by three men/each of whom struck one blow in turn, while a fourth held and slightly 
turned at each Wow the red hot miss with a long pair of pincers, and a fifth worked the 
bellows* The heat of the red not gong is so intense* and they have to go so near it when 
hammering that the men have to run water over their shins and knees every time the gong 
is about to be lifted oil the fire to save themselves from being scorched. Only nine blows 
were struck, one by each man in turn three times round the group, when the gong was 
considered to have cooled too much, and was put back into lh = furnace again. In a minute 
or two it was again red hot and again brought down to be hammered. Progress seemed 
to be extremely slow, only a slight impression being made 00 frame 8 inches or 10 of the 
surface at each b immering. When the work is nearing com pi el ion the gong is not brought 
to a red heat, but Is hammered nearly cold, and b hung up and struck From time to time 
to test its sound. When it gives out a good tone the hammering erases, and the gong is 
Complete, No finishing is needed. 

In the gong industry the master worker is never the owner of the business. In all cases 
the owner provides material anu wages and any other expenses there may be. The matter 
and two workmen hammer, life, blow bellows, and to forth tn turn. They turn out so small 
gongs a day between them! but divide up Ihe wages they receive on the completion 01 fco 
gangs for which they received Ra 7-8*010 1914, and now receive Rs. 10. Of this sum the 
master no doubt gets a somewhat larger share I ban the workmen although they say that 
they share alike. Larger gongs are tmh made to order for special occasions, like exhibi¬ 
tions, and for them special rates ore paid. 

Small gongs weighing ia| tidal* used to be Sold for 10 annas each, and ore now aold 
for one rupee. Large gongs have increased in price too, but there are no regular rates. 


Gold Lsaf Industry, 

This is a very old Burmese industry. Its centres arc Hemamak or Myctp&jat quarter 
and Kernmeodine, Rangoon. During the day* of the Burmese kings it was a source ol great 
income, Myetpayat alone contributing over Rs. 80,000 annually to the royal treasury p by a 
tax of 7'S’O00 each * packet Ip oi gold leaf. In return for this the king had the whole 
quarter fenced off by a wooden palisade from other less fortunate quarters* The prico of 
gold has risen a good deal during the last twenty years. While it used to cost Ra. ay tn 
Rs. 30 per ileal twenty years ago, and R§, 30 to Rs 35 tea year* age, it costs from Rs* 35 
to Rs. 50 per tical in igit. The highest price paid per tical in that year was R* H 4^8-0. 
The rise in price seems to have stopped now, A packet oi beaten out gold leaf takes 
" 7 S ti&iJ gold But as it is impssible to beat out properly so small a quantity* the 
least that a fay* or Tazalbh requires |o start with is one and a half ticals, Thra the 
Toiathh hands over lo the stretcher (a^co^a>qt j who melts the gold and makes a little 
stick a quarter of an inch wide oue-uuth of an inch thick and fj inches long, This is heated 
and put into a stretching machine and thr process repeated, until It becomes about 4* feet 
long. It b then beaten and stretched by hand until its length is 13 feet and its width 
60 inches* After ihh is done the lazaihk cuts it into small pieces aod pfaccs 400 of them 
between 400 sheets of 3* x 3* paper called s^qpig| | a strip oE gold and a piece of paper 
alternately, and bauds the packet over to the beater. This packet the latter places to two 
wrappers of deer-skin, one skin wrapping the packet at right angles to the other so that the 
two Cover the packet of gold and paper completely, with two thicknesses of deer-skin on the 
nat sides where the blow of the hammer wdi fail and one thickness over the edges. The 
packet thus protected and wrapped he beats with a hammer weighing i\ viss for about half 
an hour when the pieces of gold spread to mix times their former luperfidtl area. These 
are cuL into six small bits and placed in a set of paper (l^SoO sheets) called (arata|t 
Before this is haraiuored again ah^ut ten more sheets of paper {“°§ 5 o{m) arc placed 
jm each side of the packet and it is replaced in ihe deer-skb wrappings, ft is then 
ammered For two hour*. After this the gold leaves are placed Jo a set of goo sheets o* 
x . l £wo of two aci d a half gojd leaves each on every leaf of paper according to 

the sue of the gold leaves. About 30 sheets of paper (so^tfgn) are placed co the 
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lop and bottom and a deef-skin wrapped round the packet. The wbde w then covered with 
two deer-skill wrapper* at before, but these wrappers ace larger than the earlier Ones, 
This set is hammered by a new pair of men for about Lhree iioois. After this the gold 
leaves are cut and placed between sheets of a kind of paper called (sootogg;) thus one sheet 
(cootegj.) one gold leaf and then one sheet (cg^sccoficg^) and put away." When thry are 
to be sold the gold leaves are put on (sjjocM^ogjfl) cut in the siie required, Thti is done 
by women called w preparers " engaged by the Master in a place fitted with glass windows 
to prevent the gold leaves from being blown away. 

The prices of the various articles used in this industry have risen, as also have the 
wages ol stretchers, beaters, preparers, etc, One set (900 sheets) of b w x 0* paper costing 
EU. 2 5 ten years ago now costs from Hr, 1 00 to Rs, 200. Stretching charges ten years ago 
wens Rl. t-S 0 per ten tieals. Now they have risen to Rs, 3. for hammering lea packets 
of (ooofgj; a man then getting Iks. 3 now gets Ri. 5. A gold beater getting Rs. 9 for tea 

K kete of 6*"* b* paper now get*. Rs. 15 for the same number. In igt t a girt or woman 
to prepare (cggSaa'sS) 34 sals nr isings of 2 inch square gold leaves' or 16 stingt 
of 3 inch square for one rupee- Now she will only prepare half the number for the same 
amount. The first beating or aasfJooSoogg b as before done free of charge. 

The following com par iso ns in costa of production, wages, etc,, are worthy of note;-— 

Ft* ten jacket* of Gold, 


1911. 


Geld, U Pal* « R», . 

Stretching, at Rs, i*$-o per ten uemls 
Preparing lor sewnd besting aoocoEi, *t annas * per packet 
Second beating* 300 * 905 *at ar.ru 4 Per packs 
Chalking, 6 * x ** P*P«* s§j$c£i, at anna 1 per packet 
Putting gold w G'xfl’ paper ggcofii, at anna*4per packet 
Third beating, aoSl, at rupee 1 per packet 
Divide gold leaves in halve*, ficldB*, at annai 4 per packet 
Putting gold leaves *1 cgsococi paper. ** arms t per saing 
[or'* book " of <# leaves, There are 9 s#ch ■'books ” in 
each packet c ^ cqdSi or 9a in 7 j deal* (.10 packet*)]- 


Rs. *. 
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Ponficdy these charges, were not included in cadcuJetfcms by Taaathbs, 
About -taj deals of grfd di»t » usually obtained from the pTace where 
the gold is being beaten and the value of this just about covered the 
cast of theie 4 item*. 
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One ut of 900 *b«ti of tf X V paper m ^oSofQjl Wfting from R% 100 Uj Hi- *0© only U^ts lot 
about 50 t0 70 be4iin|^. This Is Included 'nthe tnisceiUneouii expense* 


The amount of gold leaf in a *■ packet ‘ xfi* is *75 of a tied. By beating out *75 
of a ttcal 9 '* s zings ” of 9.1 leaves of gold 3 Wb« square are obtained as a rule. But what¬ 
ever the number of gold leaves obtained from beating out 75 of a tkal (the result* vary from 
about S to about 10 “ f dings "}, that amount Is called a " packet ” or o^ajS*. The price 
at which gold leaf is retailed to the public was R$ 43*S-o per ten saings before the war; 
it is now Rs. 50 per ten wings, so that aTwatbc's (master's) profits then were approximately 
K*. too on 90 saifigs or about Rs. 5° tk* 0 k c getting now, thus. 
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There are say At in the gold beating branch or the industry. The 11 sava H supplied the 
deer-skin wrappings, hammers, and other accessories and superintends the beatings. The 
wages earn td are divided equally bet ween him an I his pupils. In addition to this he 
deducts about one anna in the rupee for the use of his properties. The wages, with the 
exception of the cutting of Shwelaung paper which remains the saute, and beating of 
6* x 6” paper which has risen by 50 per cent,, have risen by too per Cent in 
every other branch of this industry daring the last ten years, In spite of these rises the 
people are not as vine it off as they ware before. Tbe causes to which this may be attributed 
are (i) rise in cost of living ; (a) general slump in trade with consequent lack of work for 
men and women. About 50 per cent, of the wage-earners are in debt. Owing to the 
genera! slackness in trade most of the Tazathes were unable to give work to the various 
people connected with this industry for the fast five months of 1931, Things are now 
looking up again. At present there is no combination among the people engaged in this 
industry and there are no unions or guilds. Among the gold beaters however there is a 
Certain amount of co-operation. A couple of years age a Tar a the took proceedings against 
a gold beater for not producing enough gold leaves and he lost the case. The outcome of 
this was that the gold beaters called together a meeting and issued notices to Tazathes 
to the effect that they cannot be held responsible for failing to produce a given quantity of 
gold leaf from the gold beaten. 


14. Evkn j'urink Manufacture, 

Beads, etc., of eventurine are made almost entirely 0f ordinary broScen gtass. The glass 
is chipped into small pieces and is placed in au oven in open crucibles made of small broken 
pieces of earthenware, ft 19 heated for about thirty minutes and then stretched into small 
sticks about f the diameter of an ordinary lead pencil. These sticks are broken up again 
to make buttons, beads, or the like, and are placed as before in the oven together with other 
pieces of chipped glass of various colours accordi ng to the colour and design that is finally 
wanted. Sometimes small chips of mahuya (chalcedony; are added for colour effect. The 
whole is healed until the chips in each crucible coals**. Each mass is then moulded into 
the required shape, being taken out of the oven for a few seconds to be moulded and pot 
back till it softens again, and so 00. When it has assumed its final shape, it is taken out 
and allowed to cool. The heads, or whatever they are, are then polished like precious 
stones on 2 polishing wheel, 

At present only medallions, beads, buttons, small crosses, and small chan am (lime) 
boxes, are made. The medallions are mounted in gold rims to hang as a charm on a watch 
chain, or on a chain round a child's neck ; so are the small crosses. The beads have A hole 
drilled through them (with a diamond drill! after they are cold and hard, and are threaded 
to form necklaces. Some have facets cut on them on the polishing stone, while others are 

K lished as spheres ; to fact they can be cut into any shape just as a precious stone can. 

IC buttons have a small gold loop attached to them by means of a curved hole drilled 
through. With this Jooi> they are fastened to the garment later on by an ordinary catch. 

By using moulds other ar tides such as powder boxes,link stands and the like could be 
made. 


IS- Shob Making, 

There are lour main kinds of Burmese footwear. 

(■) The l ' f find ah, so called because they were made only in the Pci n dan quarter of 
Mandalay in Burmese times, 1 hey are made of a raw bide sole covered with velvet, with 
Vclvci-covered Strops- straps for the toes of good coarse canvas covered with velvet. 

Strip! or palm leaf are often stitched between the raw hide sole and 
the velvet cover to soften the tread. PsituUm sandals for the royalty 
were often made in bygone days ot a foundation of palm leaves 
stitched together (no raw bide sole) to form a sole about f of an 
inch thick, covered all over (below as well us above) with velvet 
i hese gave a still softer tread. 

The price of velvet before the war was Rs. ta for five yards 
and a pair of panda a sandals could be,made for As. 1 to Rs. i-b-o 
and sold for Rs. t-a-o to Rs. f, according to size and quality 
During the last lour 01 five years the price of velvet his risen to 
Ks. ty to Ks. 55 for five yards according to quality. So a pair of 
petndan sandals have lately cost 'Rs, j-8-o to Ri. wa-o to make 
and have been sold at Rs, 2 to Rs. 2-4-0, A workman cm make 
five pairs of peindan sandals a day and earn Rs, 1-12-0 , or if the 
demand j is brisk may sometimes finish six of them in 4 a day and earn Rs. a He makes 
other kinds of shoes and sandals a so in their seasons and earns about the same when mak¬ 
ing those other kinds- 

Now-aiUys the covering is often made of serge, and the cost is about tbe same as wfien 
velvet » used. Since the national movement commented and the coarse reddish X. 
homespun cotton cloth known as ‘/Ml*' became a symbol of nationalism ' bw 

often been used nutead of velvet as a covering for ?ei*d** sandals. The* cost l£a to mak^ 
and ate sold at cheaper rates. ' IO mAKc 
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(ii) " Btmbaini'f* " (literally '* Bombay leather”) sandals are made of Indian tanned 
leather, with a velvet or serge cover only on the outer aide of 


Top We* 1 * 



11*e leather toe straps, They are usually somewhat broader 
than u fHtxdtn " Before the war leather was cheap and a pair 
could be sold for Rs. i-(i*o or less. The present cost of leather 
and velvet has raised the price of these to not less than Rs a. 
T he b*M&ring-je sandal can be used at any time of year, 

Top view of Shtdn Slipper. 


Toe stops. 

/ 



fiilj The 11 SJeds ” (' thrust forward ') slipper is made of a tanned leather sole with 
• Sbe<fc‘ side vfew. a velvet toe cap. Different kinds are sold at different 

rates varying from R*. i-ia-o to Rs. a-8*0 a 
I A man can fin: 


parr. 




A man can finish about three pain a day, earning eight 
annas pet pair, while a woman can finish five pain in 
two days. 


■|v) Wooden clogs {khan pfttns f), are used only in the rains. There are many kinds 

but prices do not differ much, except that those 
Toesitflp, of which the toe straps are covered with velvet cost 
more. 


Clop. 



English pattern boots and shoes were unknown in Burma before the advent of 
Europeans, but are now frequently used in large up-to-date towns by men (not by women), 

16. Goldsmiths and Filversmiths. 

Most people like lo adorn themselves with jewellery and in every town there is at 
least one goldsmith. Many villajes have ere, Fone goldsmiths land silversmith*) tour 
round from village to vil'ape- T he Indusliy is not reasons! cr subsidiary, but takes a man's 
whole line. The iistnur.cnts ate mostly obtained from Europe, The worktficp is usually 
the ground-floor of tie goldsmith's residence- Scraps and particles of gold fall on the 
ground which is sold at the end of a year to a gold dredger or collector who pays, according 
to the amount of work done in the year, a prire rising lo Rs, 200 or at times to even Rs, 5 <mT 
The Master Goldsmith usually employs assistants whose wages vstj considerably according 
to their skill. The average is about R?. 2 a day of 11 hours from 0 a.m. to 5 p.m. Wages 
are only paid for finished article*. The master Fopplies materials, instruments and other 
requisites and takes a'comrniiiion from his assistants. When Ihe demand is brisk (he more 
assistants he has the larger hts turnover and profits, The master himself works alto 
The price of the gold strewn ground is Ms aloor. Apprentices often earn nothing bat their 
board. They take about a year to I ram, by which time they acquire moderate skill and can 
earn about a rupee a day. 

Burmese goldsmiths seldom keep rrady-made jeneliery in stock, but make articles to 
order, for which the charges vary according to the workmanship, The charges for gold 
rings vary from one nipie for making a plain cne to Rs, 30 for one set with diamonds or 
other precious stones, A pair ef plain ^oltl largles may c< st from Rs, $ to Rs, 20 to make 
according to sire and complexity of design. A pair of hanpies set with diamoods or other 
precious stones may cost from Rs. 30 lo Re, 125 to make. Modern European designs are 
now often imitated,' The wages frr iraking gold chains, necklaces or watch chains range 
from Rs. 7 to Rs- loo according to sire, design, and number of precions stones. 

The number and importance of [silversmiths grtw with the spread of civilisation and 
the growth of the desire to possess ornaments, cups and vessels of silver. Their earnings 
varied with their skill. The making of a set of silver cop# or bowls wqiphmg from 
10to 30 ticafs cost from eight annas a lieal for a simple design to one ru[ ee for an elaborate 
design. Similar rata were earned for various designs of trays and Other anicta. Few 
silversmith* keep articles in slock, but make to otdir Most of the above description 
of the work and earnings of goldsmiths applies to silvers m it hi. Rot with the increasing use 
of gold ornaments, instead of sih er anklel# -cd ornaments, and the growing use of European 
bowls, instead ol silvtr Low!*, the t inter tf siheiirilhs has declined. Goldsmith* 
sometimes work in silver also but tihersirilhs cannot work in gold. Filnrwotk is rougher 
and gold work is Uo delicate for si hei smiths to do successfully. 

&B.CJP.O,—Na, t, Svpdt. *1 Census, *^191^1456, 





























